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PROGRESSIVE HOUSEKEEPING, 


Or KEEPING Housk WitHout KNoWING How, AND KNOWING 
to Hovusk WELL. 
fis CHAPTER III. 
HAVE spoken of making some 


quick biscuit for breakfast. I 
have not given the recipe, nor 
do I think it will be necessary to 
give any cooking recipes in this 
series of papers. The chances 
are that you have a good cookery 
book, if not, it will be wise to get 
one, but here let me say a word: 
There are four or five excellent 
and reliable books in the market, 
the names of whose writers are 
their 
and they are worth everything to a young housekeeper, be- 
cause you may be quite sure if you fail with one of these re- 
cipes, you have but to try again, the fault will be yours, not that 
of the writer, but if you take one of the dozens of fugitive re- 
cipes that are scattered through newspapers, the chances are 
that you will meet with vexation and disappointment; an ex- 
perienced cook might make some use of them, for she would 


guarantee of excellence, 


‘ see at a glance wherein they lacked, the vague and some- 
times wrong directions would be supplemented by her own 
fs knowledge of what must be right, but it is very seldom that 
a anything is published in this irresponsible way which cannot 
. be found fveciseZy and correct/y given in a standard work. In 
the same way, in buying a cookery book, do not be beguiled 
by a cheap compilation from some obscure publishing house, 
which is generally made up of the newspaper recipes before 
= alluded to. Of course, in speaking of newspaper recipes, | 
do not mean those written expressly for them by the best 
qualified women in the country. These and the recipes which 
: appear in Goop HousEKEEPING, of course, have the guarantee 
of the author’s name, and anything not perfectly clear can be 
ae enquired for. But, although I do not intend to give recipes 
Pye in this series, which would swell it beyond due limits, I do in- 
at tend to say, on the subject of cooking, that which may make 
it more easy to manage. 
The best plan in small, plain families, for a Monday dinner, 
; is so to provide that there will be cold meat to warm over, 
p and the warming over need not necessarily be hash or stew. 
If care is taken not to over cook a roast on Sunday, and it is 
carved fairly and evenly (and by all means learn enough of 
i the art of carving to compass this), lay it flat on a drippingpan, 
cover it well with dripping from the day before, not the gravy ; 
keep that to warm separately, and put it in a very hot oven at 
at half past, put 
potatoes to boil, and a few minutes later, peas, beans, as- 
paragus, cauliflower or cabbage. Always put any fresh vege- 
table in boiling water. Beets or carrots should be put on to 
2 boil at twelve and turnips at a quarter past. If you make it 
ays, understood in your kitchen that vegetables take a certain 
time, make that time known and insist on it being remem- 
bered, there will be fewer spoiled \ egetables. Also remember 
that the vegetables are to be ruled by the meat. Take pains 


a quarter past twelve for a one o'clock mea 


a to understand your oven, and you will soon learn how long 
3 the sized piece of meat required by your family will take to 
: roast, then let the vegetables be cooked according to the fol- 
lowing table : 
e TIME TABLE FOR BOILING VEGETABLES. 
: Potatoes, half an hour, unless small, when rather less. 

“na Peas and asparagus, twenty to twenty-five minutes. 

ewe Cabbage and cauliflower, twenty-five minutes to half an hour. 
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String beans, if slit or sliced slantwise and thin, twenty-five min- 
utes; if only snapped across, forty minutes. 

Green corn, twenty to twenty-five minutes. 

Lima beans, if very young, half an hour, old, forty to forty-five 
minutes. 

Carrots and turnips, forty-five minutes when young, one hour in 
winter. 

Beets, one hour in summer, one hour and half, or even two hours, 
if large, in winter. 

Onions, medium size, one hour. 

RULE.—A// vegetables to go into fast boiling water to be quickly 
brought to the boiling point again, not left to steep in the hot 
water before boiling, which foughens them and destroys color 
and flavor. 

This time table must always be regulated by the hour at 
which the meat will be done. If the meat should have to wait 
five minutes for the vegetables, there will be a loss of punc- 
tuality, but the dinner will not be damaged, but if the vege- 
tables are done, and wait for the meat, your dinner will cer- 
tainly be much the worse, yet so general is the custom of 
over-boiling vegetables or putting them to cook in a hap- 
hazard way, somewhere aéour the time, that very many people 
would not recognize the damage; they would very quickly see 
the superiority of vegetables just cooked the right time, but 
would attribute it to some superiority in the article itself, 
that they were fresher, and finer, not knowing that the finest 
and freshest, improperly cooked, are little better than the 
poor ones. 

I am led to dwell on this point of vegetable cooking, be- 
cause it is so general to find them spoiled, when all else is 
well cooked. How many of us will recognize the familiar 
reply of unpunctual servants, when asked why dinner is not 
served, “The vegetables were all done, but not the meat.” 

I repeat, the meat must be the standard, and that it may be 
so, and dinner not a movable feast, always see that the oven 
and fire are arranged for baking one hour before your meat 
is to goin; meat put into a cool oven is never well cooked 
and, in summer, quite spoiled. 

Perhaps I should say, in this connection, that after break- 
fast the fire should be made up,—that is, coals thrown on as 
far as the top of the bricks, not higher, or it will choke, the 
draughts closed, and then it can be left until, say eleven, for 
a one o’clock meal (unless a large joint is to be cooked, when 
At eleven, or earlier, rake the 
ashes out, open the draughts, and see that everything is favor- 
able to making a hot fire; when nearly red at the top, show- 
ing the coals have all burned through, shut off some part of 
the draught, so that the fire may not exhaust itself by drawing 
Should it have become a fiercely glowing 


as much earlier as necessary). 


up the chimney. 
mass almost at white heat, the coals are almost exhausted al- 
ready, the draughts have been open too long. Sprinkle on a 
thin layer of coals, just to cover the red; it will not check the 
oven, but simply give something to burn on, otherwise having 
once attained the white heat point, it would begin to die off 
just as you need its strength. 

If the fire is required for ironing, or other purposes, be care- 
ful to put on a few coals before you leave the kitchen after 
cooking dinner and leave it solid for the afternoon, but on 
days when no fire is required until the tea, burn up all the 
garbage from the vegetables. Potato peelings, pea shucks, 
etc., burn splendidly if put on a hot fire. Put no coals over 
them, or they will choke and smother, open all draughts so 
that the oder may go up the chimney, and after dinner they 
will be consumed and leave a glowing mass of embers, on 
which you throw a few coals or cinders and close up the stove 
as you did after breakfast. 

I have dwelt very long on the management of the kitchen 
fire, knowing how very much easy housekeeping depends on 
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it, and how few servants understand it, and how unlikely the 
inexperienced housekeeper, to whom these papers may be 
chiefly useful, is to do so. 

| will say here a few words about washing, although the di- 
rections will be fully given in the programme of work. In 
addition to those directions I would say that they are given 
for those who have no such advantages as stationary tubs, 
washing machines, etc., although, of course, the facts hold good 
where youhave them. See that everything is as convenient 
as possible for the worker; the wash bench suited to a short 
woman will try the back of a tall one, yet I have known such 
a one quite unable to arrange anything better for herself. A 
box or board will often make the difference necessary. See 
that the washboard is not worn, or it will tear clothes and 
hands. 

[here are various ways of washing. Many soak clothes 
over night, others think if the extra time it takes to soak them 
and to wring them out be considered, that there is no gain. 
| am inclined to agree with this view unless the clothes are 
much soiled. You will please yourself which method you 
adopt, also as to whether you will put a tablespoonful of borax 
into the tub or one of turpentine, or simply rub soap on the 
soiled parts. ‘The thing there is ze choice about, is the proper 
sorting of clothes, this and abundance of water is the secret 
of the pearly clearness that distinguishes some laundry work. 
After separating flannels and colored things, put handker- 
chiefs, collars, and all the finer articles by themselves, also 
tuble cloths and napkins, sheets, pillow cases, ete. 

About the making of starch there are so many opinions 
that I can but give the methods, and let each try for herself. 
Some experien ed women say there is no necessity for boil- 
ing the starch, but that it should be made like cocoa; that is, 
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asmall quantity should be wetted in as little cold water as | 


will make a thin, smooth paste, then pour on it, slowly, actually 
boiling water—stirring all the time—till there are no white 
streaks or any cloudiness in it; it will be thick and clear, and 
the absence of white shows that the boiling water has cooked 
all the starch. I have seen excellent laundry work in which 
the starch has been made thus. The more usual way is to 
make the starch in the same way, pour boiling water on it till 
it thickens, and then set it on the range to boil. Some say it 
should boil long, others very little. I only know, that for the 
most beautiful ironing I ever saw, the starch was always 
boiled a very long time, an hour or so, sometimes more, till it 
fell from the spoon like clear white syrup, and on asking the 
woman what caused the beautiful clearness of her nainsooks 
and lawns, the peculiar soft stiffness, which differed so much 
from the paper-like texture of any one else’s work, if equally 
stiff. 

“Tt’s just the boiling of the starch ma’am, and that causes 
all the sticking to the iron, and when it isn’t half boiled the 
clothes muss as soon as you get them on.” 

I had noticed that her clothes, beside looking so well, had 
the quality of not getting tumbled so soon. I, therefore, in 
my own house, adopt the method of boiling the starch very 
long. 

The laundress above alluded to, used nothing in the starch 
except for collars and thick materials, when she used borax, 
but she was a very expert and experienced ironer. A tea- 
spoonful of borax to half a gallon of boiled starch, is un- 
doubtedly a help to the worker and helps the clothes to retain 
stiffness. A small piece of lard or wax is preferred by some, 
salt by others. The reason against using the latter, I think, 
is this: Salt, as is well known, attracts moisture, and in damp 
weather clothes so starched are more likely to get limp. Well 
made starch helps the ironing immensely, yet nothing but 
practice will make a good ironer. 

Table linen should be very slightly starched. The starch 
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through which all the fine things have passed may be further 
thinned and used for pillow cases and table linen. 

Another thing that helps the ironing is neat folding and 
close, fine sprinkling. The clothes should be brought in from 
the line, then each piece sprinkled. For a few cents you can 
buy a sprinkler which will save the heavy splashes alternated 
with large dry spaces which results from inexperienced hand 
sprinkling. You may fold each towel, and pillow case length- 
wise, as you intend to iron it, or you may think it easier to 
lay several of each kind on,the other, roll them up together 
and fold when you iron. Tablecloths or sheets require two 
persons when possible. They should be folded with great 
care in half from end to end, and then fold the half again in 
the same direction. You have now folded it in four length- 
wise. I mention this particularly, although I have no doubt 
most ladies know that they should be so folded, but I must 
remind my readers that I am, so far as I can, allowing no 
margin for what may be already known. 

If your irons have not been lately used, or if you find trouble 


in cleaning them, wash them thoroughly in soap and water 
with a brush; this should be done every two or three weeks, 
for irons get soiled by standing on the range when in use and 
on the shelves when not, and although the face of them will 
look clean and bright, black specks fall from the upper part, 
or where pushed up into the gathers, there will often remain 
the mark of the “nose” of the iron. ‘To wash them, let them 
get a little warm on the range, then put them in a dishpan of 
hot water and scrub them, setting them on the range to dry. 

The iron holder should be well made, comfortable to the 
hand, and have slip-covers of ticking, or linen, which can be 
slipped off and washed every week or so. 

PROGRAMME OF WORK. 
SPECIAL WORK FOR MONDAY—WASHING. 


Have all ready before you begin to work. Sort the clothes, 
separating the shirts, collars and starched white things 
generally from the bed linen, towels and flannels, and sepa- 
rate these again from coarser things. 

Flannels. 

The main thing with flannel is quick drying, and that they be 
washed and rinsed in water of the same temperature very quickly, 
and not allowed to cool between. To accomplish this, wash one 
article at a time, putting it into warm soapy water. (Many good 
housekeepers say Ao¢f water, and if you have only one or two ar- 
ticles to wash that will do, but if you have several, they will chill 
and shrink before they get into the second water). 

Do not rub flannels on a board; the dirt so easily comes out of 
woolen goods that it is needless, and ruins the texture; wash them 
quickly and thoroughly through one water, wring them and wash 
them through a second water in which you may have a little bluing; 
this second water must be the same temperature as the first; wring 
them, shake them well, and hang them out ¢mediately to dry. 

Colored flannels must never be washed after white, or they will 
be covered when dry with lint. Flannels are best washed first, be- 
cause they should have water for themselves; the second water 
from them will do nicely for the first of your white clothes. 

Wash the finer white things and so on till you come to the coarse. 
Put few pieces in the tub at a time so that you always have abun- 
dance of water, which if your tub is stuffed nearly full you cannot 
have. Drop them as you do them into a tub of warm water, wash 
them through that and put them in the boiler (soaping all discolored 
parts) with plenty of cold water. Let them come to the boiling 
point; they will be no whiter for long boiling. Take them out 
with a stout clothes stick, and drop them into clear water, wash 
thoroughly, turning each piece wrong side out, then wring them 
out of this (after you have put more clothes in the boiler) and put 
them into water made slightly blue, with ball bluing tied tightly in 
a piece of flannel. Wring them from the blue water after rinsing 
them thoroughly; hang out those pieces at once which are not to 
be starched. The others pass through hot starch, doing those first 
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which require to be most stiff. Shake them well after they are 
wrung out, and hang to dry. 

The water through which you passed the clothes from the boiler 
will do for the colored things, as it will only be soapy, not soiled. 
Many keep the flannels and use this water to “ first ” them. 
Colored Clothes. 

Delicate colors should be quickly washed in warm soapy water 
rinsed without bluing, and hung 7” ¢he shade to dry. | Many colors 
that stand the water will fade when drying under the sun. 

To Set The Color In Blue Lawn or Calico. 

Dissolve three cents’ worth of saltpetre in a pail of water and 
dip the article in several times before washing. 
To Set Any Doubtful Colors. 

Dissolve ten cents’ worth of sugar of lead in two pails of water: 
soak the articles in it, then wash. 

I have an amendment to add, to both these recipes, which 
I give as they are written. [| £voz the sugar of lead sets the 
color; even the tenderest blue will be safe, but, what sets the 
color w// set dirt. ‘Vherefore grievous as it is to laundry a 
lawn before wearing, soak it in the piece before it is made up. 
(Why does not the maker do this ?) 

I have given above the regulation method of washing, but 
the boiling, especially in summer, is not necessary. By using 
a little borax which is quite harmless and will brighten most 
colors, in the water and thorough washing avd rinsing, the 
clothes will be even whiter without boiling, and much time 
and labor saved. Stains from perspiration should have soap 
rubbed on them and be laid in the hot sun. 

To Take Out Stains. 

Every housekeeper should examine the table linen for fruit 
stains which will become fixed if they are put into suds. 

Place the stain over a bowl and pour éo//‘ng water through it 
from the kettle; it will remove it at once. 

To Take Out Ink and Iron Mould Without Chemicals. 

Wet the spot with lemon juice, sprinkle it with salt. and lay it in 
the sun. You may need to repeat this two or three times. 
To Remove Machine Oil Stains. 

Before putting newly made clothes into the wash, look at the 
hems and tucks for oil stains: rub all spots or dark stitching with 
soap and cold water; it will come out very easily. If put into hot 
suds before this is done, it may be permantly stained. 

Articles requiring to be very stiff. should be starched twice, 
once with boiled starch after they are rinsed and before hanging to 
dry, and with raw starch when dry. 

To Make Starch. 

Make the boiled starch with three tablespoonfuls of starch to a 
quart of water and half a teaspoonful of borax. (For fuller in- 
formation see “ Progressive Housekeeping.”’) 

When dry take in clothes, and if possible, iron the flannels at 
once ; iron them on the wrong side with a cool iron until quite dry. 
Sprinkle the clothes carefully and fold them. (See remarks.) 

Starch collars, cuffs, etc., again with raw starch. 

Be careful about folding shirts and night gowns after starching, 
as nothing is more disagreeable than patches of starch on parts 
where it is not intended to be. 

Fold shirt or gown lengthwise so that the two starched fronts 
come together, lay the wrist bands between them, then roll up 
very tight, sprinkling the rest of the garment with water. 

Pack all the clothes closely in the basket, cover with a damp 
cloth and then a dry one until ready to iron. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Brep-Room Work, AND IRONING. 

In small families, say of three persons, in fine drying 
weather, the greater part of the ironing may be done on Mon- 
day, and should, even in a large one, be finished on Tuesday. 

Space did not allow me, in speaking of the Monday routine, 
to give details of bed-room work. It is, perhaps, needless to 
say that, on leaving the room in the morning, the windows 
should be thrown open, top and bottom, the pillows’ put on 
the sill to air, and the sheets also. ‘The mattress should be 


half turned over and left so until the bed is made up. In some 
very, very neat houses, especially in the country, the beds are 
made up very early. I have known the girls of a family to be 
brought up to make their beds before they leave the room. 
It looks neat and nice to leave a chamber in perfect order, 
but it is nota healthy custom. A bed requires at least an 
hour to air it. During the night exhalations from the skin 
pass into the bedclothes (I am afraid to say how much these 
exhalations weigh, according to science, but it is something 
much larger than the unscientific mind can easily take in). 
If these bedclothes are thoroughly aired in the hot sun or wind, 
they pass out, but this cannot happen if the bed is made up 
again a few minutes after occupation, the mattress, in fact, 
still warm from it. This so-called very neat and tidy habit 
of anti-breakfist bed-making is, therefore, an unclean one. 
For myself, in warm weather, | think the bed of an adult 
should be left a couple of hours before being made up. 

But | am not advocating the other uncomfortable extreme 
of having the beds unmade till late. ‘The housekeeper who 
does her own work will find it best to bring down the water 
even before washing breakfast dishes or arranging the front 
of her house for the day, which, as,I have pointed out, she 
may find it advisable to do, even before the necessary work in 
the kitchen, and after the breakfast is cleared and the dishes 
washed, the first thing should be the beds. 

The mattress should be turned over entirely, sometimes, 
from head to foot, at others, from side to side, so as to \ iry 


he pressure and keep it even. ‘There should be an “under 


th 

blanket” to lay over the mattress, but there are some young 
housekeepers of limited means who may not have, in winter, 
blankets to spare for this purpose, but it saves the tick very 
much to have in its place an old soft quilt, or any other article 
that is easily aired. Physicians recommend the use of an old 
blanket. because it is woolen and both absorbs perspiration 
without giving chill, and, also, being so porous, is more easily 
aired than cotton. The use of this extra cover to the mat- 
tress is twofold,—sanitary and economical: sanitary, because 
it is so much more easy to purify in the air than the mattress 
itself, and economical, because the tick of a mattress so treated 
will last twice the time, fresh and clean, than one only covered 
with a sheet will do. This first covering should be drawn 
smoothly over the mattress and tucked in under it; the under 
sheet, with the broad hem at the top, should come next, and 
should be large enough to admit of being firmly tucked round 
the mattress. Nothing is more unpleasant than to find, dur- 
ing the night, that the under sheet has slipped down and we 
are lying on the bare mattress. 

Bolster covers, although not really necessary where the 
sheets are very long and the bolster can be rolled in it. are 
yet a great convenience and assistance to neat bed making. 
Che bolster, of course, follows the sheet, is laid evenly upon 
it, and the supertluous fullness tucked smoothly under it. 
The top sheet is now put on and every wrinkle drawn out of 
it. See to the foot of the bed first, tucking it all eve nly along, 
so that it will not readily come out at night, using only enough 
of the sheet for the purpose, then lay your hand along the 
sheet below the bolster, lay the sheet smoothly over the latter, 
and take care that the whole is perfectly straight and the 
center fold in the middle of the bed: then lay on the blanket 
and quilt, tuck allin neatly, but not too tightly, then turn the 
sheet over once about five inches, and then again making the 
fold very even and smooth. ‘There are two or three modes of 
turning down the sheet, some preferring to leave it unturned, 
and to lay the pillow upon it. Let every one do as they please ; 
the one thing necessary to good bed-making is that each 
article be laid on without wrinkles or folds, and well tucked 
in, the rest is a matter of taste. 

The pillows should be pressed flat from the center with 
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both hands (after being well shaken); this will make them 
stand up well. Although pillow and sheet shams add very 
much to the appearance of a bed, I confess I do not like them, 
simply because they are shams. I prefer the old-time ruffled 
pillow cases, the ruffle of lawn or nainsook all round, and 
simply ironed, not fluted, in the graceful, simple fashion of 
our grandmothers. 

The bed made, the room should be lightly brushed up if 
necessary (and for such bits as gather during a day, the 
sweeper is invaluable), dusted, set in order, and darkened dur- 
ing the heat of the day, the stairs and corridor should be 
brushed and then, perhaps, you will be ready to begin iron- 
ing, or finish what may have been left undone from yesterday. 

For making the fire for ironing, rake out all ashes and get 
itup by putting on coals and leaving draughts open. Zirke 
care Rot lo or r fill the fire-box, or it will choke. Many other- 
wise good laundresses, do not understand the fire; that is, 
they are quite capable of making the fire up, and creating a 
fiery furnace for the time being, but before the ironing is 
finished the fire is down, irons “won't heat,” and then the 
remedy is wood, and wood is either burned for the rest of the 
day, or the last things ironed are done in that miserable limp 
fashion that results from using half cold irons. 

The fire should be carefully kept up, which is very easily 
done without in the least checking the heat if, every hour or 
so, a little coal is added on one side. ‘The irons, if nec essary, 
may be shifted to the hot side until the other has burned 
through, and then the other may be likewise replenished. 
Care should be taken, also, to keep the bottom free from 
ashes. The general rule among servants seems to be to make 
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the fire as large and hot as possible at the beginning, and thet 


to iron vigorously so long as it lasts: some who have not ac 
> > 


quired the bad habit of trusting to wood to bring up the fire 


ial 


(one of the most incurable of bad kitchen | its I have found 
it to be), and do somewhat better than the average, will yet 
iron till the fire goes down, then put on a quantity of coal, 
g till the trons are 


and while it is burning up leave the ironin 
again hot. This is not so bad as using the fire without re- 


plenishing till past redemption, but it is far better not to let it 


go down at all. ‘The cause of the mistake is the false idea 
that adding coals will check the fire. It will do so, if you 
wait till it is getting poor, but a few coals put on to a fierce 
fire from time to time, will make little difference. 

This matter of thoroughly understanding the kitchen fire 
may be thought to occupy undue space in these papers, but 
the whole comfort of the house may be said to hinge on it. 
This may seem an extreme thing to say, but every house- 
keeper knows what a difference there is in the kitchen fire 
that is always ready, and the one that is always wvready. The 
latter always “ has just got fresh coal on,” or “ was good a quar- 
ter of an hour ago,” —in short, is never hot when wanted and al- 
ways so when there is no need of it. In the first case there is 
always hot water, a hot iron at five minutes’ notice, a cup of 
hastily made tea for a visitor, or an extra dish can be impro- 
vised,—in short, that fire is always ready for the emergency, 
the other never is, and failures, lack of patience, fatigue and 
general mild misery are the result. 

For general work of each day see programme No. 1. 

SPECIAL WORK FOR TUESDAY—IRONING. 

Although, when the washing is small, part of the ironing may be 
done on Monday in good weather, yet, in a large majority of cases, 
it is Tuesday's work, and so we will treat it now. 

The fire for ironing should be made up directly after breakfast 
(for further directions see ‘“ Progressive Housekeeping), the stove 
being rubbed off with paper if it has become soiled with cooking 
the breakfast, and irons set on to heat while the dishes are washed 
and bed-room work is being done. 

Ironing is such clean work that either mistress or maid might 
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put on their usual afternoon dress instead of remaining in work- 
ing dress. 
To Iron Shirts. 

Iron the entire shirt first, then pass a cloth wrung from cold 
water over the bosom, lay under it a bosom board, draw the linen 
perfectly straight and take care to leave no wrinkles; if you iron 
them in, you have to moisten the spot and it rarely looks well after. 
Be careful to raise any pleats there may be with your iron, so that 
it does not remain plastered to the under surface; and, above all 
things, iron watz/ dry. 

This ironing each article until it is dry is very important, as it 
gives that smooth, crisp feelir 


o linen which shows the difference 
If any article is put to air while 


Ig 
between good and bad ironing. 
damp it will dry rough. 
Polishing. 

Polishing shirt bosoms and collars has gone out of use now very 
much, but if any one wishes to produce a glazed surface, all they 
have to do is to use a polishing iron and main strength. 

Iron flannels on the wrong side, with an iron that barely sizzles 
under a wet finger, until they are quite dry. 

For ironing sheets, pillow cases, towels, tablecloths, napkins, 
etc., fold lengthwise twice, then twice across. Always iron the way 
of the thread, or parallel with the selvedge. 

Use a little wax tied in a coarse rag for your irons and have con- 
venient a small board on which knife brick’or fine ashes has been 
sprinkled, rub your iron on this, then dust thoroughly over and 
under with a large duster. Don’t waste time in trying to iron with 
cool irons. Make up your fire, cover the irons with a large tin 
cover—a dishpan or wash boiler will do—and turn to something 
else, resolving to manage better next time. 

Covering the irons, by concentrating the heat, saves time when 
the fire is low or if your doors or windows are so arranged as to 


he ct 


blow on the stove. A sheet iron cover comes for the express pur- 


pose, but very good shift may be made as | have described. 

Iron only the feet of ribbed stockings. 

When the ironing is finished put away holders, dusters, and wax 
in a bag or box appropriated for them, air the boards, and put them 
away. 

Fold all the clothes neatly as soon as aired and carry them up 
stairs. 

—Catherine Owen. 
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THE FIRST SNOW STORM. 


See! the coming snow is whirling 
Softly sw g 
Hidden are my sombre mountains; 
White, the bare, brown hills are growing, 


And the snowing 


Chills the life blood of the fountains. 
Nearer are the snowflakes dancing- 
Still advancing 
*Gainst the windows gaily pelting; 
Little ones with smiling faces 
Watch their mazes, 
Sighing soft to see them melting. 


O, how white the world is growing— 
How ‘tis snowing 
And the twilight gray and tender, 
Finds me, with the children, keeping 
Watch ere slee ping, 
On this fairy world of splendor. 


—lone L. Jones. 
MAKING CHILDREN HAPPY. 


There is no better test in the world to apply to a household than 
that of whether the children in it are truly happy—happy in their 
association with their parents, and happy with any chance company 
under the roof. The household in which this is not the caseisa 
melancholy, a fairly tragic failure. Perhaps the highest achieve- 
ment of civilization, refinement, education and religion is a home 
in which an at once loving and reverential relation subsists between 
children and their fathers and mothers, children and the familiar 


and welcome guests of the house.—Boston Herald. 
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MISS MABEL. 
THE SToRY THE DocTror ToLp AFTER THE THANKSGIVING 
DINNER. 

T was a good Thanksgiving dinner; 
everything is good at Dr. Hartsen’s. 
There is a whole-hearted influence in 
the very walls of that house. It is a 
large, comfortable, well-built house, 
substantial and airy: the rooms, all 
agreeable and restful in color, are as 
different and yet as much alike as the 
varying moods of one mind. Building 

and furnishing it has been the sole 
hobby and recreation of the doctor’s 
middle age, and Mrs. Hartsen who be- 
longs to the “dear little brown bird” type of woman, has 
made it her happy life work to keep it. It is a good thing to 
be a guest of the Hartsens. 

I had the privilege of sitting next the doctor. He is a tall, 
broad-shouldered, commanding-looking man, with strong feat- 
ures that bear the ruddy, roughened traces of untold miles of 
driving over country roads at all hours and in all weathers. 
His keen, deep-set, blue eyes move slowly and have a singular 


power of enforcing his words, especially when he favors you 
with his own very positive opinions or lays upon you his pro- 
fessional injunctions. He is a little dogmatic, as the good 
family physician has a right to be ; a somewhat severe judge of 
human nature, too, and perhaps for this the faithful doctor 
may easily be forgiven. It is not by ignoring evil, selfishness 
and stupidity, but by hating them and fighting against them 
that he helps the world along. 


deal of pains to please our doctor, to see the rare, warm, saga- 


Then it is worth taking a good 


cious, friendly smile with which he occasionally rewards you. 
But on ‘Thanks- 
giving day I was continually on the look-out for the first rip- 
ple of this smile. 


You rise at once in your own estimation. 


Every dish was seasoned with pure good 
At last there was 
nothing left upon the table but the coffee, the decanters, the 
fruit and nuts, and in the center a magnificent bowl of roses, 
which had irresistibly drawn my eyes from time to time 
throughout the entire succession of the courses. 


will, from the oysters to the pumpkin pie. 


In the country, roses for Thanksgiving are not exactly 
common-place, and these roses would not have been common- 
place at any time. 
back-ground, like a high-bred woman. 


They were such roses as presuppose a 
Many of them were of 
a clear, silvery pink, the true rose tint; all were of the finer, 
less common varieties ; more, they were absolutely fresh, with 
long stems and plenty of foliage. High-born beauties they 
unquestionably were, yet I fancied they looked delicately 
hardy; they had not quite the air of florists’ roses. Again | 
gazed at them, doubtless looking wonder as well as admira- 
tion. This time the doctor turned his eyes upon mine. 

“They're Miss Mabel’s roses,” he said, ** and they look ex- 
actly like her.” Bending gently forward he touched an ex- 
quisite long bud with a privilegec caressing finger. “I de- 
clare | should know them anywhere,” and his look gave me 
a laughing challenge to contradict him. 

**Miss Mabel’s roses? Whois Miss Mabel?” I asked, then 
with a sudden flash of recoilection, * Why! that’s the young 
lady who lives in the church.” 

* Yes,” said the doctor with an impenetrable smile. 

We had been for a drive in the morning, the doctor and I. 
My kind friend has a strong prejudice in favor of a good 
horse, and there are always two or three in his stable. I dare 
say his interest in the horse he drives beguiles many a weary 
hour of professional drudgery. One steady, powerful chest- 
nut, the trusty companion of night rides and severe drives 
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against time, is, I am sure, a kind of silent partner and knows 
full well where to stop for the grave “cases.” Sometimes 
there is a “colt” that promises speed, which is petted in 
lighter hours; sometimes, as upon this visit, there is a pair of 
ponies, kind and fast, brought up from the farm for extra work, 
or rather for extra pleasure. One of the chief proofs of that 
partiality upon which I pride myself is that the doctor invites 
me every morning to go with him to the barn. 

Stanhope lies close upon the border of two States, just 
where the long foot hills of the Hoosac range slope down 
into Litchfield county. ‘The doctor’s practice extends about 
equally into either State. On the New York side there are 
fatter farms, bigger fields, slower, more comfortable farmers. 

The old Dutch ancestry asserts itself in deep, mellow voices 
and unctuous laughter, in thrifty but easy and unfretted ways. 
Five miles away the people and the homesteads alike are 
changed. The great rea barns with clustering straw-thatched 
sheds have disappeared ; the broad rye fields and the stacks of 
grain have shrunk and hidden away within the narrower barns. 
The keener, more anxious face of the typical New Englander 
appears, vividly alert, but not especially happy in his own 
possessions and actively curious in the interests of the world 
at large. It was upon this side of the State line that we were 
driving when we turned to cross one of the long ridges that 
extend north and south in almost parallel lines. As we took 
the final steep pull and came out upon the brow of the ascent, 
I caught sight of a most surprising group of buildings. In 
fact, as I came nearer, its grotesque individuality struck me 
so comically that Llaughed outright. It was the modest, av- 
erage New England home—a plain, two-story wooden house, 
overtopped by an 
miniature Gothic church. 


addition” in the shape of 
It had long, narrow arched win- 
dows and a little sharp-pitched roof over the tiny front porch. 

What is it?” I a high church boarding- 
school? or an insane asylum—strictly private?” At that mo- 
ment I discovered another feature, adding still further to the 


a chapel or 


exclaimed, 


oddity of the general effect. ‘The southeast corner of the 
house, which had now come into view, was entirely taken up 
by a conservatory, quite out of proportion to the dimensions 
of the original dwelling. ‘ What ademented house!” I went 
on, * It is like alittle woman gone wild upon art and religion.” 

“Tt was built—the newer part of it,” said my friend very se- 
You may 
guess that it was his ‘own invention,’ but he had really a 


riously, “by a retired clergyman of your church. 


great deal of ingenuity and taste in certain directions. It 
has positively a beautiful interior. 
years in carving a mantel-piece and book-cases for his library, 


He spent three or four 
which is worth seeing. I must show it to you some day, with 
Miss Mabel’s permission.” 

** Miss Mabel ?” 

* His daughter—there she is,”’ said the doctor, raising his 
hat with a quick, cordial gesture, for at this moment we were 
opposite the house and I caught a glimpse of a woman’s figure 
We did not continue the 
subject as Dan (Dan is the chestnut) with his long strides 
rapidly put the eccentric ministerial abode behind us. I had 
not thought of Miss Mabel or her whimsical father again un- 
til the doctor's significant manner and her own lovely roses 
gave a fresh interest to her name. 


behind the vine-screened windows. 


3ut again the doctor chose 
to wait, and it was not until we were gathered, in the twilight, 
round a glowing open fire, after a romp with the children, that 
I heard the story of Miss Mabel. 

“She was a pretty girl,” said the doctor, stretching out his 
long legs and gazing in the fire, “one of the very prettiest 
that leversaw. She hadasmooth, healthy, fine complexion, 


not much color, but what there was showed good blood; clear, 
firm red lips, and, when she was a little excited, a blush rose 
Everything about her was fine and well 


on each cheek, 
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‘ 
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finished, as for her being absolutely modest and true and all 
that and able to hold out, too, you would no more question 
her than you would an apple-blossom. You couldn’t see her 
come into a room without knowing thai you could trust her 
to any extent.” 

“She was a perfect lady,” said the doctor's wife, with an 
air of discriminating praise. 

* Of course,” muttered the doctor, implying (to quote a new 
rendering of the French proverb) * that walks without talking.” 

* She was a mere girl though,” the doctor went on, after a 
little pause, * barely seventeen when I came to Stanhope. The 
parson had come into possession of the place not long before : 
it was left to him by his uncle, Squire James Heron. The high 
church attachment was not dreamed of at that period.” 

“Oh! how can you?” exclaimed Mrs. Hartsen, careful of 
my feelings. ‘Why don’t you like the new part of the house ? 
Isn't it characteristic!” There was a gentle stress on the 
word, which was the doctor's favorite form of commenda- 
tion in house building. 

*T like it,” said the doctor with grim enjoyment. “Ifa 
man lives in a dark barn spiritually, and some of our good 
dominies certainly do, let him live in one actually and before 
his neighbors : nothing could be more sincere. | always ad- 
mired the addition myself.” 

* Poor Mabel!” said Mrs. Hartsen with a little sigh, “she 
has had a little too much sincerity in her life. These men 
who have no concealments and no concessions are the ones 
who make life hard for their women folks.” 

“He was a hard old man,” said the doctor quickly. “I 
didn’t say I liked him.” 

The doctor rubbed his forehead vigorously with one large 
hand, rumpling up his light hair, now grown quite gray, and 
scowling at the fire. 

* You should have seen Miss Mabel then,” he declared, sud- 
denly addressing me, * she had the |] 


ightest step and the gen- 


tlest touch of any woman I ever saw. She was a tiny, slender 
creature, with delicate little hands and feet; quiet and dainty 
in all her ways. Silent and sensitive as she was, she had a 
strong will, great power of endurance and an active, almost too 
active conscience. She was of those girls who will say noth- 
ing but who will never forget or fail to do the right thing.” 

“1 think Leonard Martin was there the first time I visited 
the Herons. ‘The old clergyman was quite formal in social 
matters and could make himself very agreeable, too, when he 
chose, especially to strangers. When you came to know 
him better there was very apt to be some cause of coldness, 
for he was a most unforgiving and obstinate man, and resented 
a difference of opinion as if it were a personal affront. He 
invited me to take dinner with him, and I think it was at that 
time that I first saw them together, and the contrast between 
the shy, yet self-contained and delicately-nurtured girl, and 
the breezy, vigorous, hot-headed and big-hearted man made 
a strong impression upon me. I had known Martin before 
and was surprised to find him in Stanhope. It was only fora 
kind of vacation visit, | found, sandwiched in between two 
pieces of work, for he was a civil engineer and left in a few 
weeks for a three-years job on a western railroad.” 

At this moment, Amy, the doctor's only child, a bright, at- 
tractive girl of twelve or thirteen years came rushing in, and 
throwing her arm round her father’s neck, whispered with 
flushed cheeks her eager request. Her father nodded an as- 
sent, then waited till she had disappeared. 

“It takes seventeen years to bring up a girl,” said the doc- 
tor, with an air of solemn helplessness, “but a very few days 
is long enough for any rattle-pated fellow to get her away 
from you. 

“Was she in love with him?” I demanded, and “ It was her 
destiny,” Mrs. Hartsen softly whispered. 
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“In love? Of course, love is destiny,” said the doctor with 
the utmost seriousness. Love is the great constructive force 
of society. When Leonard Martin went away, after six weeks 
at his cousin’s who lived near by, this loyal, tender, duty- 
loving little soul, who had never disobeyed her father in her 
life, had found a new center of gravity. She was not half so 
much the parson’s daughter as she was the engineer's wife. 
And yet her father had told her with something like a curse, 
never to speak to him or mention his name .; 

“Pray, how old is Miss Mabel?” 


posed she was a young lady now.” 


in.” 
I interrupted, “I sup- 


* Miss Mabel,” Mrs. Hartsen began, but her husband by 
an abrupt gesture compelled silence. 

*She will always be young,” was his oracular reply, “she 
has been young a long while already.” 

* Martin and I were young men together,” he resumed, 
“and I liked him well. He was an open-hearted, manly fel- 
low, but hasty, impetuous, free-handed—nothing of the cau- 
tious, money-making, highly-respectable style about him. 
Mr. Heron with h » lips and his narrow, 
wrinkled forehead,—not so wrinkled as it was afterward, but 


s thin, pursed-u 


sull the very type of care, looked at a great, sun-burned inde- 


ow like that with suspicion from the very first. 
Mhen Martin was morally certain to contradict him, good- 


pendent fel 


naturedly, of course, and not meaning anything, but that was 
something the old man would never forgive. The end was 
that after a month, when he came to ask him for his daughter, 
not a man in the wide world would have had less chance of 
getting her with her father’s consent.” 

“So he refused?” I suggested, the doctor having remained 
silent for some moments. 

* Refused? yes, in this way. He listened to what Martin had 
to say, without a word, but looking blacker and blacker every 
minute. Finally he went to the door and called Mabel. She 


came in quickly and silently, with shining eyes, 


vardly ven- 
turing to look at her lover but tingling with the consciousness 
of his presence.” 

“This young man thinks you want to marry him,” says her 
father; faney him throwing the words at her like bullets, “he 
owns that he has nothing to keep you with; a decent man 
gets a home to put her in before he asks fora wife. I want 
you to hear me inform him that my daughter will not be a 
beggar, and need not marry a beggar. ‘Tell him to go now.” 


I can think just how she crossed the room, swift and true as 
a bird flies, and offered him her hand. ‘Go now,” she said, 
with a pitiful little smile, “I love you.” And that was the 
way he left her. No promise, no definite hope for the future, 
nothing but the absolute certainty that she loved him. He 
came to me that very night, feeling that I was his best friend 
here, and told me the whole story. I agreed with him that 
the best thing for her was that he should go quietly away. 
Even now | don’t see as he could have done any better. Of 
course he wrote to her, and of course she never got the letters. 
Her father would think no more of throwing an unopened 
letter in the fire, addressed to his “minor child” than he 
would of breaking an egg. Martin wrote to me for news of 
her and | could only tell him that she was well, that I saw her 
from time to time; to tell the truth I did not dare to meddle; 
I did not know her well enough then to speak to her of him. 
For a long time I got occasional letters from him, then they 
stopped; for a year I heard nothing, after that I casually 
learned that he had gone to Oregon. I supposed that he was 
at work in his profession, but | knew nothing. It was four or 
five years after his leaving Stanhope when Miss Mabel lost 
her mother.” 

“Oh! she had a mother?” I exclaimed. 

“Yes; her mother was living all this time, but her will and 
her affections-died years before. She must have been nat- 
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urally a determined woman, and she had fought against her- 
self. Every impulse and emotion had been stifled. The 
cold, gloomy temperament and harsh manners of her hus- 
band had killed out everything like life and color in her na- 
ture. He was one of those intensely arrogant men who are 
utterly incapable of entering into the feelings of another; 
women and children were no nearer to him than the chairs 
and tables. Every dog and cat in the parish hated him, and 
no wonder. As for his wife, he was the moloch before whom 
she had prostrated herself. Absolute submission was the only 
thing she could think of for her child as for herself. She was 
unchanged to the end; in her last illness she refused medicine 
or care until she was positively in a dying condition, and then 
seemed only anxious to get through it quickly and quietly. 
But in those two or three days I had the great happiness to 
gain Miss Mabel’s confidence. Not long after I chanced to 
meet her in walking, when she suddenly looked straight in 
my eyes and asked: ‘Do you hear from Leonard Martin?” 
I had to own that I had lost sight of him, but after that we 
understood each other. I knew as well as she did that all 
that her mother had borne in living with one man, she would 
bear, if necessary, for the sake of another. She had given 
herself once for all. Had he forgotten her? Very well, 
she would still obey her father. Would he come for her? Ah! 
well; she was waiting here for him. 

* From seventeen to thirty-seven,” the doctor sighed, “it is 
a long stretch in a woman’s life. All those years, one after 
another, spring, summer, autumn and winter, Miss Mabel 
lived alone with her father. He was methodical in his habits 
to the utmost extreme, parsimonious, exacting, suspicious. 
She kept the house, cooking, sweeping, sewing ; doing all the 
coarse drudgery with her own hands—those tender little 
hands; for her father grew more and more crabbed every year, 
and would tolerate no other woman near him. Avarice, too, 
grew upon him until he became a complete miser and the 
delicately arranged food was frugal to the utmost, if not ab- 
solutely scant. Bread and butter, tea, and the simple vege- 
tables and fruits of the garden made up the entire bill of fare 
for weeks together. Miss Mabel earned her own modest 
dress by giving lessons on the piano to a few young girls. 
Her father never gave her a dollar for any purpose whatever. 
All household expenses went through his hands and were 
most rigidly examined. Holidays were exactly like other days, 
except that on those festivals when there was a church ser- 
vice appointed, they had dinner an hour later, as on Sundays. 
Think about it, what would you nave done in such a life?” 

* Suicide, I think,” I suggested doubtfully, but the doctor 
went on without paying any attention. 

“TI don’t know why she didn’t get old and withered and 
haggard, but she didn’t—she doesn’t look more than thirty 
now. ‘There were two events in all those years. At about 
thirty-two she became possessed of a fine new piano, bought 
with the savings of at least a dozen years of music teaching. 
That war a great resource and consolation to her: then, two 
or three years before, she had begun to grow roses. It was 
about that time that I became very much worried about her. 
She was breaking down, not so much outwardly as inwardly ; 
the starved heart was getting utterly weary of beating on 
without any sufficient motive. Hope will keep a woman alive 
for ten or twelve years, but hope had almost failed. I began 
to dread to meet her,—to see the great mournful eyes. the 
compressed mouth, the poor attempt to smile and the look of 
hopelessness that quickly seized its place. Something must 
be done and I did not in the least know what. But nature is 
the great doctor after all. Miss Mabel trusted her and found 
a safety valve for herself, in a pursuit as simple and innocent 
as her own soul. She stole out, as it were, from the presence 
of her perpetual sorrow, and she lived. It was all a rose bush 


| 


that did it. I happened to see it at a florist’s in the nearest 
town. Somehow it looked a tittle like Miss Mabel and so I 
bought it and sent ittoher. It was June and there were roses 
on the porch when Miss Mabel had lived her little romance. 
The rose bush thrived and the next season there were more. 
The father must have seen it: he was a shrewd old fox and 
nothing went on under his roof that he did not know. But it 
cost nothing—and then it did her good. He saw every change 
in her. Love her? Of course he loved her. Weare all human: 
whatever heart he had, she was in the center of it. 

That was a turning point. She grew fresher and more like 
her early self after that and smiled easier and more naturally. 
She took more interest in books, too, and became quite a 
student. But it was long after, I had been twenty years settled 
in Stanhope, when taking up my paper one day, | saw the 
name of Leonard Martin. It wasa brief item, mentioning the 
completion of a somewhat difficult job of hydraulic engineer- 
ing in a western city, and giving the name of the successful en- 
gineer as that of my old acquaintance. Before I went to bed 
I had the satisfaction of giving the man *a piece of my mind.’ 
I told him that I had a curiosity to know what he had made of 
his own life, after pinching out the bud of one so much finer, 
and I invited him to give me a sketch of his career.” 

* Of course he responded to so flattering a re quest?” 

“T was sorry | had written the next day, for Miss Mabel 
was ill and I was sent for. I felt as if I hada guilty secret on 
my conscience when | stood by her bed. If she had known 
she would have reproached me for any unkindness to him. 
To be sure he didn’t re lly deserve it. He had written her 
repeatedly, assuring her of his truth, without receivin: 


y 


reply; then, after some moderate success, and when she had 


f he might come 


reached her majority, he wrote again, asking 
and claim her, making proper representations to her father of 
his ability to provide for a family. ‘Only silence.’ he wrote, 
‘will keep me away.’ There was silence, as of the dead: 
silence and ashes, for this letter, too, was burned unopened. 
Mine were the first words to reach him from Stanhope, in 
many long years.” 

* And what did he say?” 

“Say? I don’t know what he said. It was the night before 
Thanksgiving; she was in bed and weak enough, too, even 
then her father would have no woman in the house; he took 
care of her himself, and what food she could take—miserably 
little—he prepared and gave her with his own hands. He 
was leaning over her, in his rusty suit of clerical black, with 
thin grizzled hair, and bony, white, nervous hands. She 
looked like a child in the middle of the great white bed, with 
one little arm in all its soft ruffles lying outside. I heard a 
noise and there he was. The great clumsy fellow! I don’t 
believe he saw her father; I doubt if he even saw her dis- 
tinctly ; he crossed the room at two steps and in half a minute 
she was lying in his arms, gathered up somehow. 
little darling !’ 
crying, “that is what you always do, you women.” 


My poor 
I heard him say, and then the sound of soft 
* And what was the doctor doing ?”’ I meekly asked. 

“Well, I think the doctor was blowing his nose and watch- 
ing old Heron as he scuffled off in a pair of green carpet slip- 
pers, well worn down at the heel. I could see the clean, 
white soles of his stockings at every step. ‘There was nothing 
in that house that was not clean.” 

*“ And so she lives there yet?” I finally asked, “I wouldn’t. 
I’m sure it’s a dreary, dreary house.” 

* Bless your soul!’ cried the doctor, fairly blushing with 
pride, “she has a fine boy; a sturdy fellow, four years old. 
And she sends me a great bow] of roses every Thanksgiving 
day. I've got so I depend uponit. I'd as soon eat my dinner 
without the turkey as without Miss Mabel’s roses.” 


—Mrs, D. H. R. Goodale. 
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lin Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
PUN’KINS. 
THE DAys OF PUMPKIN PIES AND PEACE. 

@— HERE is something good-natured and 
- * honest and wholesome about a pump- 
kin; something solid and hearty, and 
a placid rotundity that seems very 
restful in this lean, nervous, hurrying 


age of the world. When will you see 
a pleasanter sight in all the sightly 
month of October than a community 
of them straggling about among the 
cornstooks, and turning up their com- 
fortable, yellow faces to the sun. I 
always feel my face widening out with 
mted good humor when I look upon their contented 
itenances. What g 


good disp sitions they seem to have : 


lov 


genial and amiable for this frosty, bovine, pie 


world. How sociable they are amon themselves. 


g 
etimes when I come suddenly out of the woods, or 
the hill-top, I catch little groups of them gossiping 
ther, but when I arrive in the family circle every face 
indly blank. That always convinces me that they 
talking about some of their human neighbors. Per- 
s they are only making estimates of the corn crop for 
rows’ Board of Trade, or discussing the probabilities of 
sty night. I have never caught a word of this gossip, 
ugh I have heard the murmur of it afar off; nor have | 
netly seen their lips move, or their eyes turn, but late one 
ing, as I was coming home across the field, I fancied | 
one wink solemnly at me, beneath a bi; 


leaf. It might 
been the shadow of the wind-shaken i ig] 


leaf, or it mig 
» been a rabbit or gopher that did the winking, but | pre- 

ed to believe in the pumpkin. I saved it for seed, in 
s of raising a new winking variety, but although the seed 
famously, the winks failed to develop. 

1e pumpkin is an indispensable piece of furniture in the 
field, as well as in the pantry. Was there ever a boy 


ing corn who did not have one of these golden thrones, 


nes fit for kings and princes of the blood? I often rest 
me while I wait for my dog to dig out a reluctant mouse 
n under a cornshock, or while I interview some lonely, 
t-nipped husker who is delving pure gold from the brown 
ks throwing it in heaps about the field. The pumpkins 
gold too—red Australian gold—lying about in huge 
‘gets and to be had for the picking up. If Don Quixote 
to see one of our Western cornfields, what a glorious 
ory he would have over the trembling cornstooks that 
rd those fields of gold, and what a mass of treasure he 
iid carry away with him, after furnishing himself with a 
helmet of pumpkin shell. How the cows and boys would 
after him until he mistook them for buffaloes and 
ges, and atttacked them with that lance that so valiantly 

y the wine-skins. 
old has always been considered one of the ingredients of 
elixir of life, and this pumpkin gold, taken in the form of 
will do as much toward giving one eternal life as anything 
this unhappy old globe. Like all elixirs it must be made 
(right; the proper rites must be observed at the proper 
es, but when it is done it is something worth doing, and 
ing, and digesting with care. It fills one with satisfaction 
| peace,—-perhaps almost too much satisfaction for the 
nber of pieces. [It is an honor to the woman who invented 
o the woman who makes it—right—and to the man who 
sit. It is plain and honest, and worthy of the blessings 
it are asked over it, which is more than can be said of 
rything on our tables. I don’t know that one can find a 
asanter appetizerthan coming into a warm kitchen on a 


biting fall day, and encountering a deck-load of pumpkin 
pies coming out of the oven, and taking flight into the pantry. 
Life ceases to be a blank. One’s faith in a divine Providence 
strengthens and grows tangible. and the world seems a good 
place to be in and stay in. While we are sure of such pies in 
this world, one hates to try another on uncertainties. 

Perhaps our New England grandmothers might have in- 
vented a better pie than this, but doubtless they never did, 
although they came very near it in a certain kind well stuffed 
with Duchess apples. It is a monument to their memories. 
wherein their virtues are recorded in letters of pumpkin on 
tablets of crust, or vice versa. 

Though the pumpkin in the field is gold, it is crude: this is 
the refined gold, stamped and coined in convenient sizes, and 


it will pass current with any man for what it is worth. ‘The size 


} 


may seem a little unwieldy for change, but put in the right 


pocket it incommodes no man or wom ) specially no boy 
Where the puinpkin pie is there the boy is, and where the boy 
is there a goodly share of the pie is, world without end. ‘That 
is also true of the girl, at least it was of the girl | knew. 

If you have ever taught a country school during the months 
of October and November, and have been present at the 
mystic hour of midday when dinner-pails yaw nd give up 
their contents, you have had a vision of pumpkin pie, and 
have seen it in all its varieties and conditions. 1 had that ex- 
perience once—-a pleasant one as I now recall it,—and | 
used to amuse myself counting the certain sturdy 


boys and girls managed to put away under their jackets and 
aprons. There was one poor, pinched, pieless boy whose pa- 
rents were averse to pork and pie in all their forms. I shall 
never forget the hungry, disconsolate way in which he used to 
watch the other children gorging themselves on the forbidden 
sweets, like intelligent little anacondas. 11 meed to fill him 
up with pie and make him feel like other boys for once in his 
life, but I feared the curse of his swine hating mother. 

To properly finish I ought to give my recipe for pumpkin pie, 
but alas! all I can say is, * Make them as your grand-mother 
made them in the old farmhouse kitchen.” If you cannot do 
that I sympathize with you, for I cannot either. I do not sup 
pose any one can now-a-days, although I sometimes come 
across one that has a faint, far-away hint of the old flavor. 


We were young then, and the bloom was on the pie,—the 


bloom of a childish hunger, developed by romps in the hay- 
mow, the orchard or the corn-tield, nd our paths were lined 


with pumpkin pies and peace. I like to fancy that some day 


I shall get just the right mixture of ingredients, and that the 
elixir will come out as good as it used to be when I was a 
child, but until I succeed I shall have no hope of living 

forever. 
—lisabeth Cole. 
riginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
HOME IS HOME. 

The snowflakes press upon the pane, 

Where once was heard the pattering rain, 

And all the twigs are clothed in white, 

Like babes of Nature for the night. 
But what care I for winter storms, 
And frosty cold in countless forms ? 
For home is home, no matter where, 


If love and hope are centered there. 


The chilling winds of winter blow 
Where fern and daisy used to grow; 
The crimson flush of sunset dies, 
And Nature in her cavern lies. 


The winds may blow and snowflakes fall, 
While clouds and darkness cover all ; 
But flowers will bud, and birds will sing, 
When winter weds the blushing spring. 


—Charles K. Bolton. 
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SOME MORE FRENCH CANDIES. 
V. 
For AMATEURS. 


a car this chapter we shall enter on a new 


phase of candy making. If my in- 


"| | structions for making cream or soft 


candies have been understood and 
practiced, there are very few articles 
in that direction which my _ pupils 
will be unable to make. The glace, 


oras | prefer to callit “clear « andy nd 
are generally supposed to be much 
less rich and more wholesome than 


*‘cream” candies, although as will 
= already have been seen the so called 


rich candies are simply sugar boiled 
and beaten to cream, while the clear candy is sugar boiled 


ae and wot beaten, so the difference is between sugar and sugar. 
3 Glacé nuts of all kinds are great favorites, and once you 
have the knack, very easy. 


Boil one pound of sugar with a cup of water until it “hairs ” 
f then put to it half a tea cup of vinegar boil it rapidly, until on 
st trying it in ice water it cracks between the teeth. From this 


point watch it closely until you see it éeg7z to turn color than 
remove it quickly, and set it or a hot brick, or in boiling water 
while you use it. 


Glace Walnuts. 
You must ,have tin dishes or plates greased, nuts ready cracked, 
and a fork or two greased; and then begin to work. As rapidity is 


x“ necessary, it is well for a beginner to have some one near to hol 
; the plates and change them etc. On no account must they be put 
on a warm place although in cold weather it is convenient to work 
from, or close to, the stove as the candy keeps hot longer. 

Try never to stir the candy while the nut is being taken out. 

Have some split walnuts at your left hand, the saucepan in front 
and a greased dish on yourright. Take great care that not a spot 
drops on you, for it makes the worst kind of a scald; for this and 

i“ other reasons, although you must work as quickly as you can, you 
“ * must do it steadily ; nervous haste will defeat your intentions. 
Drop the nut from your left hand into the candy, turn it over with 
ps your fork once to make sure it is covered, then take it out, drop it 
on the tin and repeat the process with other nuts. With practice, 
: <2 you will be able to drop with the left hand, as you lift out with the 
right. As soon as one tin of nuts are hard slip them off witha knife. 
Let some one do this, if possible, while you filla second tin, and then 
go over them all a second time, this second coat makes them much 
handsomer. 
As soonas the candy begins to get stiff put it back on the fire, 
Bi watch it till it is liquid again remembering that it will burn very 
easily indeed. 

It will only bear making hot ovce after that, it will get harder in- 
stead of softer. This indeed is the only difficulty with this kind of 
eso work. The first time you may find that you have at least a third of 
be your candy hardened in the saucepan. This you must dig off, for 
on: the benefit of the small fry, or if you have stirred it more than 
necessary, it may get cloudy, but after alittle practice you will find 
it remains bright to the last, and you will also find you can use 

i the last bit of sugar. 

Almonds must be blanched and thoroughly dried before they 
bP are dropped into the candy, and for those who like the flavor of 
i scorched almonds they may be put into a sharp oven till they de 

to change color, watch them very closely or they will get brown and 
Jake lose flavor. If more convenient they may be scorched ina frying- 
Ra pan shaking them about to prevent burning. When cool they should 
3 be dropped into the candy in the same way as the walnuts. 
Hazel Nuts. 

5 Should be put in a hot place (but not scorched) until the skin 
ee will rub off betweena rough cloth, or you may leave it on as it is 
not disagreeable ; they should then be dropped twice into candy. 

Peanuts. 
The same way. 


gin 
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Brazil Nuts. 

Being so large should be cut into four and each piece dropp¢ 
twice into candy. 
Chestnuts. 

Take the small American chestnuts boil them with the skins « 
till just tender, but not soft enough to break, throw them into cc 
water and then with a penknife slit the outer skin and remoy 
both it and the inner one. Then dry thoroughly and drop twi 
into clear candy. 


‘he chestnuts are rather tedious and it would take a long ti 
to do them in large quantities, but if you want onlya few poun 
two or three dozen will make the requisite variety. These are n 
the famed marrons glacé for which | will give directions later. 
Glace Fruits. (fresh) 

Grapes and orange quarters are most frequently used for this pr 
pose although bananas, if to be eaten very quickly are delicion 
unfortunately they will not keep many hours. 

To candy grapes is extremely simple. 

Boil a pound of sugar with a gill of water till it hairs * thena 
two tablespoontuls of white vinegar to be obtained at the druggis 
or any strong vinegar that will not discolor the sugar will do, yo 
object now being to have your candy crystal white, instead 
amber, as forthe nuts. Try it frequently in ice water and when 
cracks it is done. 

Dip Malaga grapes in this holding them by the stem. Y: 


> 


must contrive some way of hanging them so that the candy will 1 
to the end, if you lay them ona greased plate it will do, but tl 
} 


will be slightly flat sided, although I have done them so—ant 


would require close examination to see the difference. Frei 


cooks, however, wire each stem with wire no thicker than thre: 
leave a little hook to it and hang them ona twine stretched o 
any convenient spot. Remember you need only dip the grapes on 
and the candy must be very hot so that the single coat may be \ 
thin. This candy will bear making hot two or three times inf 
until it begins to change color, as itis not boiled to sohigh a po 
as the candy for nuts. 
Another way of finishing is to dip the grapes as before, giv 
them a very thin coat of candy, then roll them on a platter cover 
with coarse bright granulated sugar, this covers them with sn 
crystals and if deftly 


done so that the coating is not too thick, i 
very pretty variety. 

Orange Quarters. 

Orange quarters are more difficult than grapes to glacé from 
danger of the juice running, oranges in certain stages; if eit 
over ripe or if they have been frosted cannot be successfully se 
rated, and if unripe the skin is too thick to be pleasant. 

Peel a fine orange carefully, removing all the white you « 
without breaking the inner skin, separate itinto as many “q 
ters ’ or sections as the orange allows. Look particularly at ea 
and reject every one of which the skin has broken, or from wl 
any juice exudes. The pip or seed is in a little pocket on 
inner side use a wooden toothpick to remove it, with great care t 
can be done without starting the juice ; run a wooden toothpick i 
the end of each and lay themona dish behind the stove or o 
the register to get warm and the skin dry. 

Then dip each one inthe clear candy and lay them round the ed 
of a sieve or stick them in the holes round the side of a colan 

These also may be finished by laying them ona dish sprink 
with granulated sugar and sifting the same over them. Intl) 
case there is no need to mount them on toothpicks. If they « 
used they can be withdrawn carefully when the quarters are cx 
If the juice from one runs, take care not to allow it to be near 
others. 

The grapes will keep three or four days; after this they n 
seem good but they will shrivel within the sugary case. 

The orange quarters cannot be depended on for more t! 
twenty-four hours. 

Bananas. 

Can be cut in thick slices and dropped into candy, but they w'!! 

keep only a very short time, six hours at the outside. 


Glaced Dried Fruits. 

lor these you need to buy the French candied fruit you may al 
use peach figs or tomato figs if you have them. Half a pound of 
mixed French fruit will make alarge dish when glacéd, choose 
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best colors, the little green oranges, the red cherries, and such 
s as will show through the candy. 

into six or 
t. leave cherries whole and in fact they will serve as a guide 
he size of other pieces, cut none smaller than that; small cubes 


ut each piece into smaller ones a green orange 


right green citron may also be used and pieces of dried ginger. 
en you have your dish of mixed fruit ready, boil from one to 
pounds of sugar to the crack add the vinegar as in foregoing 
ipts. 

su may dip the fruits in clear white candy the same as the 
The first is 
rettier way for the colors show better, but the last is more 


-s or you may let it color amber before dipping. 


as clear white candy gets cloudy the second day, while the 
r if carefully kept in a tin box with close lid in a warm closet 
ep four, unless the weather is damp when they will spoil the 


d day. 
1en the candy is ready and a supply of greased dishes at hand 


in the candied fruits just as you did the nuts: try to manage 
fork so that they will drop from it in a Zp rather than flat 
turn of the wrist will do it, and when you have already 
iced with the nuts, you will understand the difference between 
in the center of a knob of amber candy, or the same nut in 
r of a flat cake. 
ere isone thing to be remembered about clear candy by which 
in every kind from glacé nuts to butter taffy. It will only 
lear and bright from three to four days and then it must be 
lose box ina warm place (the reverse of cream candies.) 
t it willdo in damp weather even ina few hours, a visit toa 
y store on a wet day wiil show. 
—Catherine Owen. 
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FIRELIGHT VISITANTS. 


With low complaint and piteous moan, 


Anon loud shrieks, and wailings drear, 


The wind laments his dear love, dead, 
Sweet Summer, fairest of the year. 

The shadows of the evening wrap 
About the old, 


To make believe she’s young and fair 


brown, mother breast, 


And folded thus, she sinks to rest. 
The fir 
With yel 


Then darkly slumb’ring in the coals, 


ht flickers on the wall 


low, luminating flash ; 


a red’nin 
I peer 


in pleasure half, half fear— 


Despairing, dies ; g gash 
Doth mark her burial ; 
And peer 
Enraptured, held, despite my will, 

While visitants come creeping still, 

From crevices, from corners, nooks, 

From cupboards, and from out the books; 
They scramble o’er the casement wide ; 
Behind the door, they peep and hide ; 

Down through the chimney e’en they crawl; 
From pictures, panels, busts, they fall ; 
They perch upon my shoulder, chair, 

My knee ; they tangle in my hair ; 
They smite my cheek, myself deride, 
To twitch my nose, their time abide; 
Some linger near with kindlier mien; 
Some noble are, with grace a queen 
Might envy ; some rich dressed, and tall, 
And some in no attire at all; 


Some have their lives but just begun, 
While some are older than the sun. 

They come from Nowhere—land of dreams, 
Uncertainty, of crystal streams, 

Of fair skies, flowers, with thorns inwrought 
They come from out the land of Thought. 


—Edna Sheldrake. 


l'UNT up the antique tin perforated lantern of your grandfather, 
sug vests the Springfield (Mass.) U/xzon, polish it up in good style, 
iang it in your parlor for an illuminator, if you want something 
ashionable in the way of decoration. With a candle enclosed, 
itrecalls the light of departed days. 
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IN AND ABOUT THE SICKROOM—IV. 
By A TRAINED NURSE. 
PREPARING AND ADMINISTERING MEDICINE. 
HERE are medicine as 
well as in dress, and we may be 


fashions in 


thankful that our lot is cast in days 
when the prevailing mode is a sim- 


ple one. ‘Those who were children 
thirty or forty years ago retain vivid 
recollections of the picra bottle, 
with its dark, reddish brown con- 
tents, always administered in a wine- 
glass, and presc ribed as an antidote 


to youthful excesses in green apples 


and similar dainties. We know now 
in the wisdom of 
evil 

worse 


maturer years that the 


smelling compound was 


nothing 


than Barbadoes aloes, but when 


we are given fascinating little aloin pills, 
not | irger-than the head of a pin, do we 
of thankfulness that the d picra are 


Black draught, a mixture of senna and Epsom salts, 


breathe a 


ays ot 
ended ? 
drawn at the kitchen fire in hideous n rhubarb 
and soda, | irge powders whose taste even jam could not dis- 


ockery of tea, 
guise, calomel and jalap, resorted to on serious occasions 
when simple remedies were felt to be inadequate, and colo- 
cynth pills, these 
are only memories now, but they have power to make their 


lying in a bed of vile-tasting, bitter p ler 

g < Li DIE 

victims shudder. 


Nowadays pills are coated with sugar or 
gelatine, decoctions are concentrated into tinctures, so that 
one teaspoonful does the work of half a pint or thereabouts, 
taste is disguised with syrup and flavoring until it is a 
positive pleasure to take 
put 
cealed in rice paper, so that they can be swallowed without a 


the 


them, and children cry for them; 
powders are into gel 


atine capsules, or skilfully con- 


Physicians prescribe less medicine than in former days, and 
probably woul 


give still fewer doses if it were not for respect 
to the prejudices of their patients, who feel that nothing is 
being done for their cure unless they have something to take. 
Che truth is that often pure air, rest, and abstinence from 
food for a time is all that is needed to give relief, and the 
conscientious doctor hesitates to order drugs which he knows 
are 


unnecessary. If a person who is feverish is shut up in an 


unventilated room, breathing the and over 


iain, covered with twice as many bedclothes as are required, 


same air over 
for fear he might take cold, and given whatever he can be 
persuaded to eat, the fever is not likely to abate. Yet if, 
when the physician came, he were to say, * Open the window, 
take off all the blankets but one, give him a cool sponge bath, 
and let him have nothing but milk, cracked ice and cold 
water,” and then go away without prescribing further, the 
friends of the sufferer would shake their heads and sigh to 
one another, “ We must send for some one else at once. How 
can he get well without medicine ?”’ Whereas the doctor has 
really done much more to promote the recovery of the sufferer 
than if he had left him in the unsanitary condition in which he 
found him, and prescribe quinine and acconite ad /ibitum. 
Medicine is not omnipotent; it cannot take the place of fresh 
air, pure water and a suitable diet, but in the hands of a wise 
medical adviser it plays an important part in the treatment of 
disease. It is not the object of this paper to deny its merits in 
its own sphere, but to suggest how it can be prepared and given 
most advantageously. Some persons find great difficulty in 
swallowing pills. There is a nervous contraction of the throat 
which prevents the little globule from gliding down as easily 
as it ought to do. Ifa piece of bread is cut into dice and the 
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in the mouth and followed by a draught of water, the difficulty 
will be overcome. Powders are a very trying form of medicine 
to dispose of. If a small, almost tasteless one, like gray pow- 
der, it can be given in a spoonful of chipped ice ; when larger, 
it can be stirred into honey until it forms a paste, or laid on 
a carefully prepared bed of jelly or jam in the bottom of a 
spoon, covered as carefully with the sweetmeat, and then 
washed down with a few mouthfuls of water. When rice 
paper can be obtained, the powder may be folded in it, mak- 
ing a bolus, which can be swallowed like a pill. 

In taking nauseous liquids it is a good plan to drink a small 
quantity of iced water before the medicine; this chills the 
organs of taste and renders them less susceptible to the dis- 
agreeable flavor. ‘There are many different modes of giving 
castor oil, and the advocates of each claim that theirs is the 
best. It is recommended to float it on hot, strong cotfee; to 
put it in six tablespoonfuls of cold milk and let it come to the 
boil; to stir it into the same quantity of cold milk, flavor with 
a few drops of essence of peppermint, and give through a 
A very good way is to pour a tablespoonful of 


glass tube. g 
ice water into a glass, drop the dose of oil carefully upon it, 
and add a little ice water on top. The oil forms a sort of ball 
in the water, and slips down without leaving any unpleasant 
taste behind it. 


Codliver oil is put up in different forms by the druggist. 


1g 


A little lemon juice can be taken after it. 


When it is ordered pure it can be made into an emulsion at 
home with the yolk of a raw egg. They must be beaten to 
gether by degrees, adding a little first of one and then of the 
other, as in making mayonnaise, and can be flavored with a 
few drops of essence of bitter almond. Nothing so effectually 
removes the after-taste as baked or stewed apples. Invalids 
have been known to grow fond of codliver oil, learning to 
like the taste of it, but to the vast majority it must remain a 
very disagreeable remedy. 

A graduated glass to measure fluids can be purchased for 
about twenty-five cents, and one should always be used, as 
exactness is of great importance. ‘The size of spoons differs 
so greatly that the teaspoon in use in one household will hold 
as much as the dessertspoon in another, and it is not safe to 
When 
medicine is to be given in drops, a dropper will be useful to 
It is sometimes difficult to 
get the drops to fall regularly over the edge of the bottle, too 


trust to such a varying quantity in measurement. 
secure uniformity in the doses. 


much of the contents comes out at once, and has to be wasted 
if it is being dropped into water. This can be avoided by 
first moistening the edge, or by holding the cork so that the 


drops will run over it. When a person is very ill, the covered 


spoons sold for the purpose are very convenient for giving 


medicine,—it can be put in the mouth without raising the 
head from the pillow. A few drops of ammonia will effectu- 
ally cleanse a glass that has contained oil, and alcohol is 
equally good for the purpose if it is at hand. The utensils 
used in giving medicine should be carefully washed and dried 
after each dose. 

Bitter tonics, as quinine, should be taken ha.f an hour 
before meals; iron, oils and acids after eating, that they may 
be digested with the food, 
given after meals, it is said then to be less liable to disorder 
the digestion. When a tonic is ordered to be taken “three 
times a day,” the doctor should be asked whether it is to be 


lodide of potassium is always 


given before or after meals. In severe cases of illness it 
means once in eight hours, for day and night are alike then 
to nurse and patient. Where medicine is to be given at short 
intervals—every fifteen minutes or half hour—it must be pre- 
pared and ready to give at the exact moment fixed upon. A 
list should be made of the times at which it is due, and each 
checked off as it passes, thus the nurse is sure that no dose 
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has been omitted. The doctor should always be ask 
whether the sick person is to be wakened to take medicin 
sometimes sleep is the more important of the two. Wh 
children are very ill, if giving the medicine involves gr 
excitement, struggles and tears, the doctor should be told 
it, as he may consider that the fatigue and reaction will 

more harm than the remedy could do good, and discontin 
it or substitute something in its place. When powerful me 
cine is being used, of which an overdose would be fatal, t 
nurse should make it a rule to read the directions at ea 
time of using, and to measure the dose twice. The label 

the bottle should always be read, even when one is sure t! 
It forms a habit of cauti 
which is of incalculable value, and may prevent life-lo 


one is right, to prevent mistakes. 


remorse. Liniments and outward applications should be k« 
ina place by themselves. When a sedative is given the ro 
should be darkened and kept perfectly quiet. The suffe 
should lie on the right side and try to sleep. The nurse m 
take care that the feet are warm and the bed covering c 
fortably arranged. When there are noises in the street o1 
the house that cannot be controlled, a piece of cotton w 
pressed tightly into each ear will obviate the difficulty, 
far as the patient is concerned, and ensure the necess 
stillness. 

—Elisabeth Robinson Sco 
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PULVERIZED BORAX. 


It is to be hoped that all the * good housekeepers” uni 


stand well, the virtue of pulverized borax. If thev do 1 
let them make haste and learn. 


} 


It is cleaner than Persian powder, and will not leave 


unpleasant dust on floors or shelves in closets, when it she 


be sprinkled freely if there is any trouble with ants. As his 


been suggested in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, it increases 
strength of Persian powder. 

Chose who have battled most successfully with that terri 
pest, the buffalo moth, say that they use the borax unspar 
ly under carpets, in corners of rooms, and in wardrobe clos 

The moth does its most destructive work in May and Ji 
\fter July it disappears almost entirely. It would see: 
sensible prevention therefore, to sprinkle the borax fr 
over floors after spring cleaning, before carpets are put do 

—Mrs. Sarah DeW. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
THE SLUMBER SONG. 


** Hush-a-by, baby, hush-a-by.” 
At bowered casement she rocking sways, 
Tenderly hushing her baby to rest, 
Its fair head pillowed upon her breast; 
Down sinks the sun in a ruddy haze. 
Hush-a-by, baby, hush-a-by.” 


“ Hush-a-by, baby, hush-a-by.”’ 
Swiftly the purpling shadows creep, 
The call of a lonely night bird rings, 
And softly the mother rocks and sings, 
As baby lashes are dropped in sleep. 
“ Hush-a-by, baby, hush-a-by.”’ 


* Hush-a-by, baby, hush-a-by.” 
Ah, never more will that low refrain 
In cadence sweet to my hearing creep, 
For singer and babe are both asleep, 
And know, in sleeping, nor joy nor pain; 
But e’er as the evening shades grow deep 
(Ah, hearts may ache and the eyes not weep) 
The empty rocker I note with pain, 
And long for that slumber song again. 
Hush-a-by, baby, hush-a-by.”’ 


—Mary Clark Huntington. 
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sinal in HOUSEKEEPING. 


ONE THANKSGIVING. 

\TCHING THE ROOF WITH MINCE PIES AND PLUM PUDDINGS, 
CHAPTER IL. 

OWN comes a drop of rain square into 
ny cotiee, Huldy! How the old roof 
does leak! I do believe the time is 

coming when we shall be obliged to 

raise an umbrella when we eat if we 
have ‘falling weather.’ ” 

Then it shall be Japanese 
at that,” 
ister Polly, looking away from the 


anda 
gay one answered Huldy’s 
unattractive herring on her plate, to 
the discolored and damp ceiling of 
the long low dining-room. 

vhat I 
up this apartment 


* But, really,” she added 
most is that we will be forced to give 
‘Gran’ther’s room—’” 

put in Huldy. ‘You know tradition has it 


Brewster had to sit witha 


move into 
And freeze 
Gran’ ther 

cloudy days; but sit there he would just because he 


comfortable 
d gaze at friend Standish’s house from the gable window.” 
It's cold I know; but, Huldy, 

here! Down comes a drop right in the mid- 
through what it has 
skirt of 


what can we do? That is 
question. 
of my slice of toast! Just think 
then down the 


First the 
‘ther’s traini 


mossy old root, 
coat, then 
Don't prose and drone” said Huldy, interrupting her 


r. “I never care to listen to accounts of trips I can 


rtake myself. My anwiety at present is to hinder othe 


drops from attempting similar excursions,” 
Uncle John insists that we must give up the old home- 
d, you know,” said Polly, sadly, “and he is vexed th 
vill not, and that we will hold on to our relics.” 

ind he is always saying too, that father had the 


money as he had and he ought to left 


I know it, 
e chance to make 
re-handed.”’ 
you never hear,” said Huldy fiercely, “that peopie 


naught are naughty?” *Thatis the way our prosperous 


tions regard us two lone girls. But I for one will starve 


Could we thrive away from 
hard to keep? Every old 


» | will give up this house. 

bes dear mother worked so 

latch and the rickety shutters have sounds which are 
well known voices. I believe, sister, if we tore ourselves 
y we should die like plants that left their roots behind 
I know it. How uncle John and aunt Jane would sneer 
1ey knew I should just pine for a view of the unfinished 
ument to Gran’ther Brewster's friend dish, the sight 


e bay and the village on the hill,” and Polly s filled 
tears. 

1e girls pushed the plates from them and finally moved 
the table into a corner letting the rain- ori fall through 
eaky roof unheeded, t to the floor. t last Polly 


y-l = on her thoughtful 


broke 
silence by saying with a far-aw: 
Brewster 


*“Inheritances crop out so queerly. Some 


given me a dislike for the way people live now-a-days, 
ther has fed my veins with a decent amount of energy, 
very quiet sort of Brewster has implanted within me 
comes in to hinder me 
But one thing is certain, 


ve of solitude, and poverty 
1 enjoying life as I might. 
vould finish me entirely to give up the old homestead and 
relics.” 

o this Huldy made no answer but set a pan to catch the 
ps that fell with a steady patter on the worn and uneven 


rand then proceeded to clear away the breakfast dishes. 


her sister was leaving the room sometime after to do her 


‘I feel like Bob 
my head's all alive inside like 


portion of the morning’s work, Huldy said: 
Jakin in * Mill on the Floss,’ 
an old cheese. I’m so full 0’ plans one knocks another over. 
Never you fear, we zw/// keep the old house, see if we don’t!’ 

By noon the rain ceased and the sun came out. In the 


afternoon callers came, for the drive to * Hillside” was a 
favorite one and Huldy and Polly bright good-natured girls. 
Mrs. Bunker came first with a fresh and unlooked for “worry” 
to relate. 


the cook she had had “ years and years” 


Her coachman, a steady, honest man was to marry 


and was to set up 


housekeeping in another place, “and Thanksgiving almost 


on us,” she added in a dispairing voice, “and no end of 
Bunkers coming.” ‘Then she devoutly wished her Areminta 
was more like the girls before her, * but she is literary you 
know,” she said with a toss of her head, ‘and could no more 
put her mind down to the making of pies and puddings than 
she could fly.” After enumerating on her fingers the Bunkers 
she said that she could 


that were coming to * Thanksgiving,” 


eet a meat cook to see to the turke but who would make 


her pies is more than she knew.” 

‘We could hire out,” said Polly after Mrs. Bunker had 
driven away. “How fortunate we are not literary like -are- 
minta.” 

The next visitor was Mrs. Gordon, with her arm in a sling. 
She would not get out of the carriage. She had met with an 
accident and was in search of a girl, one who could do her 
pastry cooking for Thanksgiving. “ Did they know of one?” 

* Anothe r thing, could she bring 
ind rel at She fairly dotes on the 

* Another chance 
should have no luck unless we baked in the brick oven.” 


no reply, but drummed on the 


her niece t to see the ol 1 | nouse 
intique.” 

to hire out,” Polly but we 
Huldy made window and 
looked over to Miles Standish’s untinished monument. 
It seemed to her that never before had she heard so muca 
( nly the week 


lamentation over Thanksgiving preparations. 
| rid of 


vefore Mrs. Clark said “she was 


making goodies for her relations to eat up—pies she just 


It was not so in her dear mother’s ¢ 
thought Huldy. 


hated to make.” iy, nor 


] 
in her mother’s before her, How they en- 


good things with their own hy inds, and seeing 


‘Height were rich, but 


joye d making 
them eaten. The people on the * 


the place was aca so the modern Biddy panier not stay in 


vite of generous Wages. Hence all these house keepe rs 
wails, thought Huldy with a feelings of contempt. But then 
Huldy was a born cook. ‘This rare and to be desired accom- 
plishment had been one of her inheritances. 

That night as usual Polly retired early, not being strong 
like her sister, lec Wing Huldy ‘ruminating’ over a low fire 
in the great fireplace. Huldy, the brave, courageous one, who 
never indulged in any * or shed tears at 


the gloomy outlook. She, like all the race, had had her 


* might-have-beens,” 


dream, had a bitter sweet episode, but kept no anniversaries, 
thus keeping 


past clouds, 
ie two girls owned the half 
a grove of pines, a terraced garden, an 
seaward unsurpassed and two 
considered their 


never tried to wrap herself in 
present sunshine from ‘her. Tl 
ruined old house, 
orchard, a view landward and 
hundred dollars a year. But what they 
choicest property was a dinner plate once used by Washing- 
ton, a tankard of parson Brewster's, a punch bowl, a spinning 
wheel on which “ Patience Prewster aged 10 had taken her 
first lesson in the useful art, and last but not least in their 
eyes a button from Miles Standish’s coat. ‘Then there was 
the clumsy cradle in which many of their race had slumbered, 
and the first rocking chair made in America. 
girls were of showing these 


visitors. How weary of saying 


and seeing the look of amazement which invariably came 


How tired these 
and other reliques to summer 
*No, these are not for sale,” 


asked 
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into the faces of the rich. The brain is active in the night, 
or at least Huldy’s was, for when the old clock which had 
stood in the corner nearly a hundred years, struck twelve, in 
imagination the roof was patched and many comforts were 
added to their home. 

CHAPTER II. 

“To come to bed,” said Polly, as she sat up in bed with 
“You look like one of Macbeth’s witches, 
Huldy or that Endor one, doubled up over the fire. What 
are you thinking of?” 

“T’m patching the roof with mince pies, plum puddings, 
Gran'ther’s coat and Miles’s button.” 

“Don't make light of the belongings of dead worthies,”’ 
said Polly. “’Specially at this hour o’ night, their ghosts 
may appear to us lone girls.” 

Something had come to Huldy from her vigils, Polly 
concluded, by the absent, pre-occupied look on her face 


sleepy eyes. 


as they sat down to their simple breakfast the next morn- 
ing. She waited patiently and was rewarded by hearing 
Huldy say: 

* I’ve got two ideas, Polly dear.” 

“Glad for the family hope you will keep them.” 

“Not in a napkin like the one talent. I intend to air both 
and use them too.” 

* Please unfold,” said Polly laughing at Huldy’s important 
flourish of her napkin. 

No, Huldy would not divulge, but promised to in the even- 
ing. “Iam going to the Heights after the work is done this 
morning,” she said, “and while I am away I want you to 
collect our relics and I will view them upon my return.” 

When Huldy reached the Heights she first called on 
Mrs. Bunker, who dearly loved to be consulted, and had a 
really kind and sympathetic nature. As the plan was un- 
folded she expressed herself as “immensely relieved per- 
sonally, the idea was excellent, she should inform her friends 
at once.” 

Mrs. Gordon was equally pleased and thought Huldy’s two 
ideas really unique and practical, and promised her patron- 


od 


age. From house to house she went, meeting with 
success and then leaving her two firm friends to work for her, 
she turned her steps toward home. Polly was in Gran’ther’s 
room surrounded by ancient articles. Seated in the first 
rocking chair made in America, brushing up a pair of shoes 
once worn by Rose Standish. 

“Tell about giving up Hillside,” exclaimed Huldy, “why, 
Polly, we are rich with all these things.” 

“Well, what have you been up to,” asked Polly, putting 
‘did you air your ideas on the Heights ?” 

“After tea we will consult about ways and means, and be 
prepared for a very great surprise. 


Rose’s shoes down, 


But now I must ‘write a 
line’ as grandmother used to say.” 

A low fire burned in the wide-mouthed chimney, and the 
two girls sat before it. After the few tea things were cleared 
away, “now prepare,” said Huldy, and then read: 

NOTICE. 

“The Misses Brewster are prepared to furnish pies and puddings 
for Thanksgiving dinners baked in an old-time brick oven. The 
best of materials used and no pains spared to please those who 
will favor them with orders.” 

* Of which I have a batch already,” Huldy added, taking 
out her order book and commencing to read. 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Polly. “What an idea, 
where is the notice to be posted ?” 

“In the stores and among my friends, to be sure.” 

Polly gave a gasp or two and then concluded “ she would 
as soon patch the roof with pies and plum puddings as any- 
thing else, but it was funny nevertheless.” The evening was 
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spent in arranging details and then silence and darkne 
settled down on the old house. 
* * * * * * * 

“* Now for idea No. two.” 

Polly said this to her sister as she was putting the brea 
fast on the table. Huldy was carefully copying her notice 
carry it to the Heights for Mrs. Bunker's inspection. 

“IT want you” said Huldy, “after | am gone to thorough 
clean what the ancients used.to call ‘the buffet room,’ ai 
then place our relics about in the most imposing manner pi 
sible. The big red flowers have worn off in some places on t! 
wall paper but you can paint them on to look good as ne 
I’m off for supplies. 
pay down. 


Mrs. Bunker has loaned me the cash 
I forgot to say it was Mrs. Gordon's idea real 
to have all the valuables in one room and ask fifteen cents 
head for admittance to see them. She mentioned it mo 
than a year ago, but I resurrected it in the night, so I call 
mine.” 

Polly set to work with a will after sister left her, and mai 
the long-closed room as clean as soap and water could mal 
it. Then she moved in Gran’ther’s training coat hung i 
modest manner near an Indian chief’s blanket and tomahaw 
Washington's plate, a tankard and punch bowl adorned t 
buffet. A thousand legged table that the first Brewster h 
made in England was adorned with Mistress Standish’s sho 
The clumsy cradle was on the hearth, the rocking chait 
the chimney-nuik. Wood was laid in the fireplace, ont 


Brewster fire-dogs, slice (shovel) and “ belluses” being j 
i 


at hand. Miles’s Button was in an old fashioned plate in t 
middle of a light stand, once the property of Patience Bre 
ster as it said on her sampler “aged to.” Patience’s spinni 
wheel stood near one of the windows. There were ot! 
things of interest, a cup used by Elder Brewster's first chi 
a porringer once the property of Pregrine White. 

* Well done, Polly,” said Huldy, when after a hard 1 
successful day she surveyed the scene, “its worth fifte 
cents, isn’t it.” Then they closed the wooden shutt 
but the sun still found its way into the old house as 
had for many a year through heart-shaped apertures n 
the top. 

Orders came in thick and fast, for Huldy was a famy 
cook, and always in much demand at fairs and other pla 
Then it was son 
thing new, and novelty is the demand of the age. Cous 
Dick who had a room in the house rent free for sake of } 
tection and company, offered to “bring in the wood for 
oven and chore off and on by spells.” 


where eating was the main amusement. 


Everything was d 
decently and in order, Huldy making her arrangements w 
a view of not becoming flustered when the plot thickens 
She brought in extra tables, a table fora department, ar 
did everything to save steps. She had a rule for everythi 
she made, not guessing at her work. 
called 


Her best pastry s 


Fifth Avenue Crust. 

One pound of flour, one pound of butter. Wash the butter 
cold water, divide it into three parts and lay on the ice. ‘Take o 
cake of butter and rub into the flour, mix lightly with the han 
with ice water, sprinkle a little flour on the paste board, roll t 
crust out very thin, vol/ing from you always. Roll out one ca 
of butter as thin as possible, lay it on the paste, then roll it ¢ 


thin again; roll out the other cake of butter, lay it on the pas' 


dredge on a little flour and roll it up again. Cut it into as ma 
pieces as required. ‘The edging should be three or four layers 
paste rolled very thin. The flour used to dredge on the pa 
board, is included in the weight of flour. 


Common Paste. 

One quart of sifted flour, into which work one cupful of lard, o 
even spoonful of salt, mix with one gill of cold water, roll in o: 
cupful of butter; if wanted richer, put in more butter. 
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Before baking day came, Huldy had the mince for her pies 
epared from a rule her mother always used. 


nce Pie. 


oil a beef tongue weighing six pounds, and what is called the 
1 of around of beef weighing six pounds, six hours. Skin the 
gue, chop beef and tongue very fine, add five pounds of beef 
t chopped fine, five pounds of stoned raisins, three pounds of 
ed currants, a pound anda half of citron in small thin pieces, 
r pounds of brown sugar, one pint good molasses, one quart of 
ndy, one quart of white wine, half a « upful each of salt, cinna- 
allspice and cloves, three nutmegs and a tablespoonful of 
e. Add one half as much fine chopped 
Mix thoroughly and let it stand one day. If not 
¢h add more sugar. 
n Mince Pie. 
wo quarts oF ¢ hopped meat, two quarts of chopped apple Ss, one 


rt 


tof sugar, one pint of molasses, one pint of the water in whicl 
meat was boiled, one quart stoned raisins, one tablespoonful of 
nd cloves, two of cinnamon, two nutmegs, two tablespoonfuls 


It, moisten with cider or wine. 


one thing Huldy was. decided she would use the DOVE 
pes, but her patrons sent their own recipes for squash 
pkin and other ples. Het puddings were a su ss and 
pounding of them a secret brought fron England by 
rewster who loved good eating. 
joliday Pudding. 
€ |} nund of the best butter, one pound of suet, Carel ly fre d 
n strings or skins, chopped fine, one of sugar, two and 
lf ls of flour, two pounds of S, Seecde choppe 
vell dredged with sifted tlour. two s of rr Ss. we 
ed, one-fourth pound of citron cut ve ges, whites 
yolks beaten separately, one pint of milk, one pf randy 
an ounce of cloves, half an ounce of mace » grated mi 
s. Beat the butter and sugar to a cream. beat in the well 
pped yolks, next stirin the fl rnately with the beat 
s. then spice, and the brandy milk. Dredge the fruit 
with flour and mix it all thoroughly. Boil five hours 


wster Plum Pudding. 
ree-fourths cupftul of butter, yolks of four 


ther, one cuptul of molasses, two « upfuls of war 
onfuls soda dissolvedina tablespoonful of bo 
1 to the milk, one teaspoonful cinnamon, one-hal 
oves, one-half nutmeg, salt, flour to make it a 


tiy two pounds of raisi 


ns, Stoned and ¢ 


pound of citron and the whites of the four eg 


ff froth. Steam six hours. Wine sauce. 


1¢ puddings Huldy prepared, but they were cooked at the 
es where they were to be eaten. For the children sh 
> some cakes that she had always he ird « eC 


n'ther Ben's Cakes. 


at together one cupful of butter and two cupfuls of 


tabiespoontuls of sweet milk, a little salt. 1 mon to taste, two 


spoontuls of caraway seeds. in flour in which a tea- 
iful of baking-powder has been sifted, ai iin i 
zh to roll. Bake in a moderate oven. This 
» L- 

akes. 

You look like an Indian on the war path.” said Poll 


dy flushed and a trifle anxious. 


el drawing out batch after batch of tin 
It's enough to make the Indians rise,” said Hu! 
nm the top of her shovel to rest and take breath. * if 
mothers do not to see a Thanksgiving day celebrated b 
1g hired-made pies.” Its not the w ty, Polly. Ey 
er should do this for the loved ones who come to her on 
home-day. How much love dear mother used to roll into 
pies. 

it there was no time for moralizing, and as Polly said, 
‘y had the roof to patch.” When the last load had gone 
wo girls sat down to a dinner of bread and milk. tired 
happier than some who were eating the results of their | 
Then visitors came to the museum and Mrs. Bunker's | 
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city cousin offered such a princely price for Miles Standish’s 
button that the girls gladly sold it and felt patriotic when he 
confided to them his intention of putting it up at auction, the 
proc eeds to go towards finishing the doughty captain's montu- 
ment. At night they sat by the fire and talked over their 
gains. 

* Didn't I tell you,” said Huldy, “that I would patch the 
roof with mince pies and plum puddings.” 

“It seems to me,” answered Po ly, with a yawn, “the 
Standish button will cover most of the holes, and then we 
Shall have money.” * Money besides!” What a Thanks- 
giving day this has been,” was the sleepy answer. “* Who 
cares now if it rains!” 


NoTE.—I visited the relics in the “ buffet-room,” but 


had none of 
the pies. 


Mav Kingston, 
ginal HOusEKE! 


AFTER THE DAY. 


ght dies, 


star, 
y eyes 
S are 


Till anoth 
Wakes ea 
Glides the hou 


Well-known footsteps, firm an 


Tread adow 


Pleasant book and easy chai: 


Sweet mpanionship Invite 
Other scenes and fancies fair, 
Rise unbidden to the sight. 
Noble thoughts from wther hearts 
Wake up better hopes for mei 
All unnoticed time departs, 
Even the old clock, seeming, starts, 
Striking ten. 
At the gate the winds of night 
Toy amid the trembling 
Hushed to breaths as soft and light 


As the sigh of one who grieves; 


And beneath the gems that glow 
Calmly on the breast of Heaven, 
Footste ps tramping to and fro, 
Like a great wave come and go, 
Till eleven. 
And on many a threshold’s shore 
Breaks the wave in driftings dear, 
But a weary half hour more 
Flow and ebb still find me here 
List’ning to my heart’s quick beat, 
Till its echoes, tremblingly, 
Deepen into footsteps fleet, 
Coming up the darkened street, 
Home to me. 


—Nancy Patton McLean. 
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Original in Goow 


GASTRONOMIC THOUGHTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


SUPPLEMENTED WITH VALUABLE TESTED RECIPEs. 


[7%zs series of papers is Original in Good HOUSEKEEPING and is not 
printed elsewhere. Tt is the only series which Miss Parloa prepares espec- 
tally for one publication, and has ne connection with the excellent group of 
Recipes and carcfully 3 Lills of Fare which she arranges for 
syndicate of daily ar Jou ws.] 


For A THANKSGIVING DINNER. 
Oysters on the Half Shell. 
Chicken Consomme. 
Roast Turkey. 
Cranberry Sauce. 
Browned [Potato Balls. Cauliflower au Gratin, 
Roast Venison, Game Sauce. 
Currant Jelly. Fried Sweet Potatoes. French Peas. 
Lettuce Salad. 
Thanksgiving 
Mince Pre. 
lee Cream. 


Celery. 


Pudding. 
Apple Pie. 
Lady-Fingers. 


Thanksgiving Pudding. 
On the approaching New Englan 


1 holiday try this pudding. It 


is easily made. The ingredients needed are. one package of gel 
atine, one pint of sugar, one quart of water, one pint of wine, the 
juice of two lemons, two ounces of candied cherries and one can 
of peaches. 

Soak the gelatine in half a pint of cold water for two hours. At 
the end of that time pour into the basin containing the liquid a 
Stir for a few minutes; 


pint anda half of boiling water. then add 


the sugar and lemon juice. Place the bowl in a pan of boiling 
water for ten minutes, and st When 
the time mentioned has passed, strain the mixture through a napkin. 
i 


ir the contents occasionally. 


Put a two-quart charlotte russe mould ina large pan and sur- 
round it with broken ice. Pour into it about a gill of the strained 
Cut the candied cherries into small pieces—each into four 


These are for lettering the pudding. 


liquid. 
or five pieces. 

Print the word THANKSGIVING in good-sized letters on a 
thin paper, then by hol 
a window pane, having the printed side touch the glass, you 
will be able to trace the word backward. When the thin layet 
of jelly in the mould is congealed, follow this tracing in put- 
ting the cut cherries into the mould. When the word is fin- 
cherries with four tablespoonfuls of liquid jelly, 


sheet of and g the paper against 


ished, wet the 
being careful, in pouring it in, not to displace the letters. Let 
the mould stand for about twenty minutes. At the end of that 
time add half a pint of liquid jelly. The jelly must be cold 
and must be poured in carefully: otherwise there will be dan- 
When this second layer is 
Put half a pint of 


ger of disarranging the cherries. 
firm put in a layer of drained peaches. 
liquid jelly on this fruit and let it stand until it congeals. 
Add a second layer of peaches, and on this pour half a pint of 
jelly. When this part of the pudding has hardened, add the re- 
mainder of the jelly. 
hours (the pudding should be made the day before Thanksgiving). 

At serving time lower the mould into a pan of tepid water, and 
Now wipe the mould and tip 


Set the pan inacold room for eight or ten 


hold it there for about five seconds. 
it a little to one side. If the jelly comes away from the side you 
may be sure the mould has been in the water long enough. 
Loosen the jelly slightly at the edge. Place a large flat dish on 
top of the mould and turn mould and dish simultaneously. Let 
the mould rest on the dish fora moment: then gently raise it, 
and the pudding will be found in proper position, with THANKS 
GIVING in bright red letters just beneath the surface of the 
jelly. Serve whipped cream or soft custard with it. 

Outside of New England a salt fish dinner is hardly known, 
and even in that section it is rarely served in such perfection 
in the interior as it isin the towns bordering on the coast. 
To the uninitiated it may seem to be a very insignificant meal, 
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attractive. The preparation of a salt-fish dinner calls f 
care and skill. The materials should be of the very bes 
Codfish is the only suitable fish to use, and dun fish is bett 
than white; the process of curing the former being prefe 
able to that of curing white fish, and the result being a dark: 
and richer fish. 
the same. The fish never should be cut before cooking. 


But which ever fish is used, the treatment 


A genuine salt-fish dinner is composed of a whole salt co 
beets, carrots, onions, potatoes, salt pork, butter, hard-boil: 
eggs, flour, salt and pepper. 
to be served, wash the fish carefully. 


The night before the dinne1 
It is best to use for tl 
Cut 
Put the fish into a large pan, skin side u 


purpose a brush such as is used for scrubbing hams. 
the fins and tail. 
and soak it over night in sufficient water to cover it. ‘J 
next day place the fish, skin side up, in a fish-kettle or in 
large pan. Place on the fire where the water will heat slow 
to the boiling-point without actually boiling: then set ba 
If care be tak 
not to let the fish boil, it will break into soft, rich gelatin 
fakes when served; but if it be boiled, it will be dry, thre: 


where it will keep hot for five or six hours. 


and hard, 

Beets may be boiled without washing. When they 
washed the little roots are apt to be broken, and the jul 
This impoverishes the vegetable and spoils the col 
When they 
small and young they may be cooked in less than an hi 


but as the season advarces the time must be increased. 


escape. 


The time of cooking depends upon the age. 


September, October and November they should be coo 
for two hours: in December and January they will requ 
about three hours’ cooking; and in the spring, four ho 
will be none too much. They need stead 


y, ntle_ boili 
When they are done, pour off the hot water 


and cover t! 
Rub off the skin, and slice them | 


with pepper 


with cold water. 
may 


Without any seasoning. 


be seasoned salt, and butter, or set 

The carrots should be scraped, sliced lengthwise, and 1! 
cut into pieces about three inches long. Let them stand 
water; then boil for an hou 
plenty of Pour off the water, and add to each q 


of carrots one level tablespoonful of sugar, two tablesp 


an hour or more in cold 


water. 
fuls of butter, one teaspoonful of salt, and one gill of st 
or boiling water. Let the carrots boil till they absorb all 
moisture. 

Peel the onions, and boil them in plenty of water for 
hour; adding to eight onions in the last half hour, one ta 
Pour off the water at the end of the h 
and add enough milk to cover the onions: then simmer 
half an hour longer, At the end of that time, put them 
dish, and sprinkle with salt and pepper. Add a tablesp 
ful of butter and a gill of the milk in which they were boi 
Unless milk be plentiful it need not be used. 


Spor mnful ot salt. 


The potatoes should be pared, and then soaked in ¢ 
water for an hour. Put them into a kettle, cover them 
boiling water, and cook for half an hour. They should 
be boiled rapidly. When they have been cooking for fift 
minutes, add salt in the proportion of a tablespoonful 
every dozen potatoes. When these vegetables are d 
drain off every drop of water. If the potatoes must w 
little time before serving, lay a coarse towel over them 
place the stewpan on the back part of the stove, wher 
contents will keep hot. 

Pork scraps are made by cutting salt pork into cubes 
frying them slowly for twenty minutes. At the end of 
time draw the pan forward, where the heat is greater. 
the pork until it becomes brown and crisp; then take | 
the fire at once. At serving time, make very hot. 


Egg sauce is made by beating together half a cupfu 
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utter and a tablespoonful of flour; adding half a pint of 
ling water; setting the saucepan on the fire, and stirring 
itil the sauce begins to boil; immediately drawing the 
ucepan back and adding half a teaspoonful of salt and half 
saltspoonful of white pepper; chopping two hard-boiled 
vgs rather fine—doing it with a plated knife or spoon— 
d adding them to the mixture already prepared. 


Che fish, vegetables and sauces being cooked, the dinner 
ould be served in dishes which you are particular to have 
rm. There will be needed one large platter, four vegetable 
hes and two sauce-boats. Place the whole fish, skin side 
, on the platter and garnish it with carrot, beet and pars- 
Dish the vegetables, and send everything to the table 
In serving the fish slip the knife under the skin and 
d the skin back. Cut out a handsome piece of fish, and 
ve with either egg sauce or pork scraps. The fish may 
skinned before it is sent to the table, but it will not keep 
Ot. 
Any fish left from the meal may be used for fishballs or 
sh. If any beets be left, take them for a salad or pickle. 


i 


netimes they are ¢ 1opped fine and added to fishballs o1 
sh. Egg sauce and pork scraps often are disposed of in 
same way. 


Maria Parloa. 
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IN EXILE. 


I see a fireside far away ; 
I count each dear, accustomed chair, 
rhe gentle glance, the faces gay 


} 


I see it all, and would 


} } 
be there. 


The children climb their father’s knees; 
The mother strokes her baby’s hair ; 
In happy groups of twos and threes 


They laugh and chat—would I were there! 


The lamp its mellow radiance sheds; 
The firelight flickers softly wher 
Two little brown and golden heads 


Are lowly bent at evening prayer. 


What of the @nely leagues between ? 
I see it plain—I see it fair! 

I see, who am myself unseen 
For oh! my homesick heart is there ! 


—Anna F. Burnham. 
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THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 
Chat inspiration is nothing without work. 
That a pound of learning requires ten pounds of common sense 
ipply it. 
Chat there is no limit to the age at which a man may make a fool 
himself. 
Chat a thing is never too often repeated which is never suffic- 
tly learned. 
Chat the cat which is always washing itself before the fire has 
time to go ratting. 
hat there is a vast difference between being an important per- 
nage and a self-important one. 
Chat a silver dollar makes more noise than a five dollar bill 
1en it is dropped into a contribution box. 
That when thought does not deserve a neat dress it is well to 
ep it in some dark closet of your own brain. 
Chat he who blows the coals in quarrels he has nothing to do 
th has no right to complain if the sparks fly in his face. 
That a fool can ask more questions than a wise man can answer, 
d a wise man cannot ask more questions than he will find fools 
tcady to undertake to answer, 
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THE MEDIZVAL HOUSEWIFE. 

The medizxval housewife was a very industrious woman, writes 
I’. M. Colby, in Philadelphia Press. She was literally the head of 
the household. Everything in the house was under her charge; 
she clothed the whole house with the work of her own hands. 
Spinning was one of the most important labors taught young 
women. The word “spinster,” now the legal designation of an 
unmarried woman, had its origin in the fact that in the early ages 
spinning was her special employment. In the ballad of the patient 
Griselda, the maiden was engaged in spinning when the Marquis 
first saw her. All the illuminated manuscripts which have come 
down to us, illustrating the domestic life of the middle ages, show 
us “the lady spinning,” “the lady carding wool,” “the lady at 
the loom,” etc. Every household had its looms and spinning 
wheels. The women of the medieval home often sheared the 
sheep with their own hands, and carded and combed the wool and 
beat the flax. 

The old-time housekeeper was also physician and surgeon to the 
household and all around. . Medical receipts in all periods of the 
middle ages, written by the fingers of women, are still preserved in 
European libraries. It was the women who set the knight’s broken 
bones by skillful manipulations, and healed grievous wounds by 
cunning plasters spread by their own fair hands. In that idyllic 
novel of the thirteenth century, “ Aucassin and Nicolette,” we see 
the heroine acting the part of a surgeon when her lover had dis- 
located his shoulder; and in the romance of “ Elie de St. Giles,” 
Elie, who has been wounded, is carried by the fair Rosamonde into 
her chamber, where she takes precious herbs from her coffer and 
applies them to his wounds. 

Neither the good wife of Bath nor Griselda knew what it was to 
take up and put down carpets; they spread rushes and sweet herbs 
on the floor instead when they expected company. They covered 
the walls of their homes with tapestry, and sat at their meals on 
heavy wooden benches and stools. The table was literally a board 
of boards, set on trestles and covered with cloth. The “good 
cheer” of that old time would seem strange enough to us. Barley 
and oaten bread, bacon, boiled fish, capons, eggs, manchets, with 
vast quantities of home-brewed ale or mead, and sometimes, among 


the nobles, wines from the Levant covered the medizval tables. 
Food was not always plentiful in the homestead. 

The choicest articles of furniture in the kitchen of the middle 
ages was the sideboard or court cupboard. It was usually richly 
carved and made with little compartments, in which small articles 
of plate could be placed. On the top the good mothers arranged 
for display the beakers, tankards, flagons, drinking-horns, basins 
and porringers. On the shelves glistened the family plate, often of 
pewter, which was of value at that time. Beside them were the 
lesser utensils, the forks for “green ginger,” the powder box for 
sprinkling green spices over the meats, the curious carving knives, 
the clasp-knives, the spoons, and that singular vessel called the 
“maser cup,” manufactured from the knottiest wood and hand- 
somely ornamented with silver, which was used on great occasions 
like Christmas to pass around a warm spiced drink, of which all 
the company must partake. 

There was no stove in the medizval kitchen, and even chimneys 
were rare. The fire was usually kindled on a stone hearth in the 
middle of the room, the smoke passing out from a hole in the roof. 
Even in castles only two or three of the largest rooms had a 
“cover” or fire hearth; around these the servants and housecarles 
sat shivering in the cold winter months. Later, some of the queens 
had braziers or small iron furnaces in their rooms. 

The day’s work done, the spinning-wheel set away, the children 
tucked in their racks, the bolts of the door drawn, the fire smoulder- 
ing on the stone hearth and the feeble rushlight burning low in its 
socket, the good wife and her husband sought the chamber where 
stood the great “posted sett-work bedstead,” covered with its 
“harden sheets ” (made of coarse flax), “tear sheets ” (of fine flax), 
“flock beds” (wool coverlets), “pillow beers” and “counter- 
points ” (quilts made in squares of contrasting colors). Thus lived 
and dined and slept the housewife of the middle ages. Doubtless 
she thought herself a favored creature, but who of her nineteenth 
century sisters would care to go back and live in those “good old 
times?” 
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SOME HOME MADE OHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
Wirt DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING THEM. 

ISS LUCY WESSON, “Aunt Lucy,” 
everybody calls her, is a treasure in 
our neighborhood. She lives alone, 
but seldom lacks company. Her 

friends understand that she either 
goes out in the morning or does not 
want visitors. After dinner she drops 
her curtains and locks her doors and 
takes a long rest. At about three 
o’clock she is dressed in her neat suit 
of black, and ready to welcome those 
who come, and it is not often that a 
whole afternoon and evening passes 
without a knock, and the cheerful ** Come in.” 

Her house is old and full of interesting things. Both Aunt 
Lucy’s house and self have a great charm for young as well 
as old, 

Her books are old, and many of them quaint. These she 
lends freely; but unlucky is that girl or boy who is not 
prompt to return, and careful in the use of Aunt Lucy's 
books, for Aunt Lucy has a stern side. One book she neve 
lends, this is a scrap book of her own making, and contains 
as much and varied an amount of wit and information as is 
often found between two covers. 

Another fancy of Aunt Lucy’s has been to write down all 
sorts of strange experiences, of which she has had an un- 
usually large number. She seems to have met more funny 
people, and had more odd things said to her than any person 
you ever heard about. These little incidents and adventures 
are written out in a bold, clear hand, as easily to be read as 
print. ‘This she 
threatened with being put in this book feels highly flattered, 


calls “ My Book,” and any friend who is 


for Aunt Lucy is not given to writing down much weak stuff, 
and those who have had a peep into this record book know 
that it is only something wise or very bright that gets set 
down on its pages. 

Just at this time of year and later, another book, which 
Aunt Lucy calls * Directions,” is often called for, and its 
rules are so easy to work out that | copy a few that may come 
in play before Christmas. I copy them just as I find them 
written. ‘The Cushion Chair Aunt Lucy originated herself, 
and it has proved a great success. The rule for the chair is 
just as she wrote it out to send West, last year. Some other 
day | may send you a description of a famous rug, and some 
smaller mats that Aunt Lucy is happy to show her friends, 
and explain how they are made. 


A TEAPOT HOLDER. 

Use two contrasting colors of Saxony or other nice yarn. Cast 
on sixty-five stitches. Always slip the first stitch; knit across 
with light yarn six times, like a garter. The seventh time across 
knit ten with light, then draw the thread with left hand and hold 
firmly under the left hand needle; now knit five stitches with dark 
yarn, draw thread to the left as before; knit five light again, and 
so on until within ten of the end of the needle, which are to be of 
the light to make each end of the needle alike. This is the right 
side of the work. Next row, knit ten with light yarn, throw the 


thread between the needles and draw towards the left hand, hold- | 


ing with left thumb, bringing the dark yarn between the needles, 
holding it at the right of the right hand needle, as is usual in knit- 
ting; knit five, draw thread between the needles toward the left 
and hold as before. Repeat until within ten; these knit with light 
yarn. This is the wrong side. Six times across, three on each 
side, completes a block. : 

Now reverse the colors, only remember the edge is to be the 
same color. Next row, knit fifteen light, then five dark, and so 
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light. Six times across, three on each side, completes the sec 
ond block. 

Repeat the blocks until the work measures four inches. Now 
knit six times across with light to correspond with first end. Bin¢ 
off; work a narrow crotched edge all around; gather with a strong 
thread on a line just where the light color is solid as far as the 
blocks, draw up tightly and fasten well inside. These little hood 
like ends fit well on the straight handle of a metal teapot. 


CHILD'S BALL. 

Crewel used double is very nice for this work. The colors are 
much handsomer than can be found in yarn. Two colors, or 
seven, as one chooses. Use fine steel needles. Cast on forty 
stitches: knit like garter. First row, knit all but two, turn the 
work, slip stitch last knit on to what is now the right han 
needle, knit all but two, turn the same as before. Slip the stitcl 
on to the right hand needle and knit all but four at each end. Sx 
continue, leaving two stitches more at each end until you hav 
four to knit in the middle of the needle. 

Take another color of crewel, knit across once, then knit a sec 
tion like the first. If seven colors are to be used, knit one sectio1 
of each color, then commence and knit the next seven sections it 
the same order, making fourteen in all. 


knit every alternate section in the same color, fourteen in all, the 


If two colors are usec 


sew together, stuffing with cotton or anything soft. A pretty 
fancy is to fasten two balls with a piece of elastic. 
DRIVING REINS. 
Two colors of Germantown yarn, and as many colors of sing] 
zephyr wool as will make a Roman stripe eight inches long. Us: 
ine needles as will knit easily. Cast on fifteen stitches: kn 


. six times across. Knit next six times with contrastir 


h balls in the work as the loops serve 


color, leaving bot 


strengthen it. Knit three yards or more. Knit a Roman stripe t 


go in front from shoulder to shoulder. This band may have t 


bells attached to each color. The children will like the jingl 
Will their mother ? 
A CUSHION CHAIR 

three cushions. As you have not much money to spen 
u may like to use chintz or, as the dealers call it, “ furnitur 
calico.” It is found in very pretty colors and patterns. Sevenat 
one-half yards, twenty-four inches wide, is quite enough. A lining 
of old cotton, well starched and smoothly ironed, is needed 
chintz is used. One spool of strong sp6ol cotton and a quantity « 
nusks, and you have all the materials. 

First cut six pieces two feet square and baste in the lining of th 

Next, tear strips seven and one-half inches wid 

vethwise of the cloth, enough for the sides or boxing which mu 

also be lined. When all the boxing is ready, prepare the bindin 

by tearing strips, also lengthwise of the cloth, one and one-quarte 
inches wide. 

Now all is ready to put the cushions together, which is don 
exactly like a mattress, binding the edges together, leaving a 
opening large enough to allow the insertion of the hand and arm 
The preparation of the husks comes next, and after a little prac 
tice can be rapidly done. Reject all the stiff, coarse leaves. Hol 
as many together in one hand as can be cut witha pair of strong 
sharp shears with the other hand. Cut off the stem ends an 
split with the point of the shears this handful of leaves, with pieces 
not more than an inch in width. There is no fear of filling the 
cushions too full; they must be s/fed to look well. Great pains 
must be taken to fill out the corners. This part of the work mus 
be done faithfully. When the three cushions are done they must 
and will if made carefully, be of the same size. 

By placing two of the cushions together against the wall and 
standing the third up upon the two for the back, you will have « 
very comfortable seat, and one that looks surprisingly like a1 
easv chair. 

Counting chintz at seven cents a yard, and counting out husks 
which, if your husband or brother is not a corn raiser, some goo 
country cousin will be glad to bring you, your chair will cost you 
about sixty cents, 


—Esther Paige. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


MY GUEST. 
to my heart’s wide door one fateful day 

ile brown stranger, with a face of woe; 

ere my impetuous heart could bid him go, 

stranger’s hand on mine in protest lay, 
\ -oice of mournful melody cried ** Nay! 
{ y me not, thou art ungentle so. 
in my face, my name and lineage know, 
in thy haste thou drive a friend away. 
ame is pain, and [I am born of Love.” 
eart leaped up the sacrilege to prove, 
topped before the witness of those ¢ yes. 
, for that saving kinship,” it replies, 


welcome thousandfold. I am more blest 


crowned king to have the for my guest! 


PICTURES IN THE FIRE. 


little ones, and 


the dog and the cat, 


yund the nursery 


the flames rose higher and higher. 


a lion” 


and there’s an engine 
th smoke coming out of the stack ;-”” 


ok at that Indian! and see his clu 


} 
8) 
Uy, 


down kerthwack !”’ 


Joe, don’t you 


Bee 

‘sa boy playing shiny, like Bert 

ves over the street; he’d better watch 
out. 
1¢ hits your lion—for then he'll get hurt.” 
xht between those bars there’s a deep, deep 
cave, 
th a bear hidden way back in it 
f he comes out—he can eat us all up, 
ery one in about half a minute.”’ 


then the door opened, and in came the 
nurse, 

get them ready for bed; 
aught up the poker, and stirred the fire. 
| the pictures immediately fled. 

ion and Indian were killed 


d the engine ri 


in a trice, 
led over the bank; 

le the bear was shut up tight in his cave 
1en into the ash-pan he sank. 


Unidentified. 


THAT BOY. 
rough thé house with laugh and shout, 
nees threadbare and elbows out, 
amma, hears with anxious doubt, 


That boy. 


iin are all the lessons taught ; 
one short hour they are forgot, 
ntle manners learneth not 
That boy. 
ius she muses, while she tries 
0 sooth the wakened baby’s cries; 
Vhile to other mischief hies 


That boy. 
Vith aching head, this mother mild, | 
oks to the future for her child — | 


ill heedless, yells in accents wild, 
That boy. 
he hears the dead, unearthly tone, 
.nd stifles something like a groan. 
o some bad end w:!! surely come 
That boy. 


atient mother, wait awhile ; 
Summons back thy loving smile; 
Soon will graver care beguile 
That boy. 
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Soon the boy “ with cheek of tan”’ 

Will be the brawny, bearded man. 

If thou wouldst trust and honor then 
That boy. 


Trust him now, and let thy care 
Shield his soul from every snare 
That waits to capture, unaware, 


boy. 


Thou knowest that God thy work has blessed, 
Then trust with him for all the rest, 
That boy. 

— St. Louis Observer. 


HOME AGAIN. 


Home again! Mother, you 


1 when, though worn and oft distressed 


ir boy will rest, 


For a time at least, in the old home nest 

Hlow good to see you in your cornered nook 
With knitting or sewing, or paper or book; 
The same sweet mother my boyhood knew, 


rhe faithful, the patient, the tender and true. 
You have little changed ; ah well, maybe 
A few gray hairs in the brown I see; 
A mark or two under smiling eyes, 
So lovingly bent in your glad surprise. 
ris I who have char 


wed, ah mother mine, 


From a teasing lad to manhood’s prime. 
No longer I climb on your knee at night 
tory told in the soft firelig 
No broken slate or book all torn 
Do I bring to you with its edges worn; 
But [’ll come to you with my graver cares, 


You'll help me bear them with tender prayers. 


I’ll come again as of o I you 
Will help the man to and true 
For the man’s the boy, der grown, 


And the world has many a stumbli 
Ah, mother mine, there 1s always rest 
When I find you here in the old home nest. 


Abbie C. McKeever. 


A MOTHER'S CARES. 
Oh, who can tell a thousand cares a mother only 


knows, 


From earliest dawn of morning light till even- 
ing’s glad repose? 

The stit Sa the steps she takes there’s 
wdy can count, 


Or number all her busy thoughts, and tell us 


g 
the mount 

But this I’m sure—from morning’s dawn till 
evening ss nt close, 


only 


A mother has a thousand cares a mother 


suppose it numbers 


nine 
Who, eighteen scores of times a year, must 
breakfast, sup and dine ; 


daughters four, twosons, 


and kitchen maid; 

So often must each dish be washed, each fork 
and spoon and knife ; 

Who wonders if the mother fades amid the cares 


ft lif 
oT 


I said her little family,—’tis not so very small 

And yet ‘tis hers to wash, and bake, and brew 
and mend for all. 

She may have help. But who knows not most 
modern help removes 

No very heavy cares, except “ the fishes andthe 
loaves?” 

So week by week and year by year, to “ manage ”’ 
her affairs, 


She meekly toils to guide the house amid a 
thousand cares. 


A3 


She’s not a moment’s time to waste, but steady 
as the clock, 

She knits the boys their winter hose, or darns a 
daughter's frock ; 

She’s waiter to a thousand wants, and hears a 
thousand pleas 

From hungry ones just come from school, or 
baby upon her knees ; 


bruise does one receive, but, oh! she 


And not a 
shares the smart. 

With all the deep warm sympathy that thrills 
a mother’s heart. 

Tis she that rocks the cradled babe with kind 
and patient heart 

The earliest at the couch of pain, the latest to 
depart ; 

She toils and toils the livelong day, and when 
she seeks repose. 

Her busy thoughts will scarce allow her weary 
lids to close. 

Whose ear like hers the whole night long at- 


tends each pain 


li nose, 


The croupy breathing of her girls, the cough- 
ing of her boys ? 


Nor will she from the summer’s heat or winter’s 
coldness shrink, 
But rises in the sultry night to give her children 
drink ; 
And when the wintry wild winds howl and urge 
the drifting storm, 
ll rise and spread an extra quilt to keep the 
children warm. 
There’s none so full of cares as she upon the 
wide, wide earth. 
And yet a 
mother’s worth. 


mother is not prized one-half a 


Forgive me, n, this fond attempt, from 
thoughts of other days, 

To rear to mothers’ memories a monument of 
praise ; 

For one yet lives upon the earth, for whom my 
heart doth swell 

With filial gratitude and love as words can never 
tell. 

That one is she who gave me birth,— who, ’mid 
a thousand cares, 

Poured and still 


out, 


pours out, for me a 


mother’s yearning prayers 
—£. P. Dyer. 


THE OLD HOUSE. 


A ruined house in a ruined lane 
I saw it just this morn, 


As I passed along on the whirling train—- 


An old house, lone, forlorn. 


The roof was off, the sun streamed through, 
And the chimneys were fallen down ; 
The door and the windows, the little path, 


Were all with weeds overgrown. 


The old stone wall was torn away, 
And even the gate was gone ; 

Forgotten flowers and tall grass grew 
Neglected, wild and lone. 


And where had been home and prosperity, 
And youth with its pleasures fair, 

Sad desolation reigned supreme, 
Around and every-where. 


And yet I looked at it tenderly 
As I passed along to-day, 

For there I knew you and loved you first, 
In the days that have passed away. 


— Charles L. McCregler. 
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THE COZY CORNER. 

[Zn this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 
correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 
pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 


value to the Homes of the World.\—Good HOUSEKEEPING. 


Inquiry No. 61. 
TURKEY DRESSING. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will Catherine Owen kindly tell me how to prepare oyster dress- 
ing for turkey and the quantity required for a fowl weighing eight 
pounds ? M. E. B. 

NEw YORK. 

Inquiry No. 62. 
AN OVEN THERMOMETER. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

In your issue of October 16, Eliza R. Parker tells us to “ bake 
slowly for two hours ” What a relief it 
would be if we had a ¢Hermometer attached to our ovens, in some 


salmon, shad or pickerel. 


convenient place—the door if possible, where we could see at a 
glance from the outside, when our ovens were baking slowly or 


fast. 
the oven, by the heat in our faces, or the looks of the food cooking. 


Now, we have to gvess at the heat by holding our hand in 


In these days of science and exactness in doing almost all kinds 
of work, it seems to me, we, women, should not be obliged to guess 
at so important a part of our work, as the right heat of our ovens. 
Cannot you, or some of your numerous contributors tell me if there 
isan oven thermometer in use, and if so, where one can be procured, 
the expense, etc. 
esting and valuable journal, I remain 
WORCESTER, MASs. 


With best wishes for the success of your inter- 
Mrs. C. W. S. 


A CORRECTION. 

In the seventeenth line of the article entitled “ The Italian way 
of Cooking it,” printed on page 319, GooD HOUSEKEEPINC, Octo- 
ber 30th, No. 3¢ 
of garlic, and * Parmesian” should read 
Goobp HOUSEKEEPING. 


), the words “clove or garlic” should read “clove 


Parmesan.” —Z 


SPARKLING AND BRIGHT. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 
No. 


No recipes for candies that ought to look 


In reply to “ M.S.," in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, page 317, 
39, 30th : 
“bright and sparkling” have yet been given, but if ay candies 
made from the instructions do not look exactly like those cf the 
‘ind offered for sale, you have not succeeded. 
that should be * bright and sparkling’ 


October 


Recipes for candies 

appear in No. 5 of the 

series of articles on candies. CATHERINE OWEN. 
CANDY MAKING AND MACARONI. 

Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I wish you would print Catherine Owen's candy recipes in book 
form. I am sure there are none like them in print, and that the work 
would sell well. I would like one or more copies myself. I see 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING quoted from in almost all the magazines and 
papers that we subscribe for. I can endorse Mrs. Monachesi’s 
recipe for cooking macaroni. It is the same as the one we use. 

Mrs. C. S. Fox. 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 


PROBABLY OVERBOILED. 
Editor of Goon HOUSEKEEPING: 

In reply to “ Cincinnati,” page 317, GooD HOUSEKEEPING, No. 
39. October 30th: You cannot have succeeded with fondant if it 
will not melt back to cream. You, perhaps, have a hard, white, 
brittle mass, which shows it is overboiled, but fozdant should be 
like very firm lard and melt almost as easily. It should cut with a 
spoon and not break off. Do not attempt chocolate until you 
understand ¢horough/y making the simple cream. If the directions 
are carefully read you will understand why. For obvious reasons 


HousSEKEEPING. 


I avoid giving manufacturers names in my articles, and I should 
think one pure chocolate as good as another. Those I have worked 
with, however, have been Maillard’s and Baker’s. 

CATHERINE OWEN. 


MORE ABOUT THE INDEX. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

Allow me a suggestion to “Old Housekeeper” in your issue of 
October 16th, concerning her “ wail” for an “Index.” Each time 
afresh number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is opened—with pencil 
always in hand—soon as a desirable thing is found, whether 
recipe or some suggestion helpful for future needs, we turn ti 
front cover and upon left hand side, beginning at top, place th 
number of page, then one, two or three words, which will tell whaz 
Try it, and we feel sure it will overcome your 


NM: 8. 


is there to be found. 
difficulty. 
NEw YORK. 


QUINCE JELLY RECIPE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I have tried Mary Currier Parsons’ recipe for quince jelly in 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, No. 36, but failed: 
was careful in preparing according to directions, and instead of 
sound firm jelly I have merely a thick syrup: 


why, I do not know. | 


can you or Mary 
Currier Parsons tell me why I was not successful? I have reaso1 


to be 


lieve the sugar prescribed is rather slight, however have th¢ 
kindness to tell me through Goop HOUSEKEEPING what was the 
cause? WILLIAM JOSEPH. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


I wish to say that nothing 


g is omitted from recipes, but directions 
must be exact/y followed. 


The reason why Mr. Joseph failed wit! 
jelly, he did not follow the direction given in recipe, “boil until i 
jellies,” either when dropped on a cold plate, or drop ina sheet 
from spoon. 


It is imperative that directions be strictly followe: 


thout in 
jury, but of this I cannot say positively, as I have never boiled it 


to insure success. I think it may be boiled more now wi 


over. Jelly made with the quantity of sugar given in recipe, is 
much nicer than by the old-fashioned rule of a pound of sugar to 
pint of juice. To the different journals to which I contribute, Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING as well as the rest, I send norecipes that have not 
been tested by myself; not once, but many times, but I canno 
promise success if directions are not followed. 


OSHKOSH, WISs. MARY CURRIER PARSONS. 


HOW TO COOK SWEETBREADS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

One of your correspondents wishes to know of some good way 
of cooking sweetbreads. They are a frequent dish on our tabl 
and I always first soak them in cold water a few moments, the: 
skin and trim them, 7. e. 
fifteen minutes, laying them afterwards in cold water for ten min 


removing all mere fat, then I boil them 
utes. They are then ready to fry, broil, bake, or 
To fr 

pieces the size of an English walnut, 
fried quickly (in fat enough to cover) to a light brown, then pour 


stew with green 


peas or a simple cream sauce. yt 
rol 


hem they should be cut in 
led 


in cracker crumbs and 
over them a tomato sauce prepared in this manner. To one quart 
of fresh or canned tomatoes add two heaping teaspoonfuls of flour, 
cook thoroughly, strain, season well with butter, salt and pepper. 
Sweetbreads prepared in this way with a tomato sauce are nice for 
tea. 
well with butter, salt and pepper, or dipped in bread crumbs as be- 


They can also be cut in slices and broiled, seasoning them 


fore and fried. In either case serve them with slices of broiled or 
fried tomatoes arranged to cover the slices of sweetbread and gar- 
nished with parsley. 

Sweetbreads prepared like chicken or veal make good croquettes 
and are very delicate when farina or corn starch is used in mixing 
them instead of flour. When served with green peas cut them in 
small pieces after they are cooked and seasoned, and add them to 
the peas just before they are dished. To the ordinary taste, sweet 
breads need the addition of a vegetable flavor and are not quite so 
palatable when served with a simple cream sauce, but a little mace 
added to the cream sauce is an improvement. M. &...S. 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


HOLyoKkE, MAss., AND NEW YorK City, NC VEMBER 27, 1886 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
litor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Holyoke. Mass 


This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyri 


ed. but our exchanges are 
nvited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
ially reserved to the writer. 
Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
n, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 


rhe special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 


xpressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare except 


e entire Table of Ce 


ns,— 


> served up from our own lar Whenever 


borrow from a neighbor <¢ of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 


or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 
To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
Retail Newsdealers can send their orde 


or Good 


ws Companies from which they pro supplies at 
It will be furnishee -gularly | the fol i companies: American 
ws Co., Internationz New York News C« 
ew York: American ity, Omaha and St. Paul; 
*klyn News Co., 1 = ‘lyn; Baltimore News 
. Baltimore; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co.. Cin- 
nati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland: New England News Co., Boston; 
Vestern News Co., Chicago: Pittsburs ws Co., Pittsburg: Wash 1 News 
. Wash n, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark: St. Louis News Co., St. 
New Orleans News Co., New Orleans: San Francis News Co., San 
rancisco; Khode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
N News Co., Troy; Detroit News Montreal News Co 
Montreal: Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 
SOCIETY TO ENCOURAGE STUDIES AT HOME, 
There is in Boston, a society which gives instruction to all 


ymmen, (over seventeen years of age) who wish 


g for it and prove 
emselves capable of receiving it. As this is given by corres 
ondence the p ipils need not leave their homes, however far they 

ty be from Boston. Of those now belonging to the socie ty one 
ves in Syria, and four or five hundred are scattered over this 
yuntry, some as far as Canada, and California. 

The purpose of the society, as stated in its circular is: “ To in- 
ice ladies to form the habit of devoting part of every day to 
tudy of a systematic and thorough kind.” 

The circular then says: “ Even if the time devoted daily to this 
se is short, much can be accomplished by perseverance, and the 


ibit soon becomes a delightful one.” Many girls after leaving 
hool, are too busy with household duties to devote much time to 
tudying. and are therefore in danger of forcettine much that they 
udying, and are therefore in Ganger of torgetting much that they 


ave learned, and of losing the habit of concentrating their minds 
pon any subject. They are likely to spend their spare time upon 
vhatever books come in their way. Instead of reading casually, 


nd without special aim, they might correspond with this society 


f ladies organized for the purpose of selecting interesting 


gy and ir 


a in 
tructive books, andof helping those who read them to make the 
vest use of them, by means of notes made from memory, and letters 
eporting progress. Those who join in the autumn or winter will 
robably find in the spring that they have acquired not only knowl- 


dge, but also the habit of remembering what they learn, and of 


putting it into words. Students might read aloud with their fami- 
ies the books recommended and so share the knowledge acquired. 


Meanwhile the necessary sewing could be done, and this system- 


atic reading would give a new interest to the long winter evenings. 


If two or more neighbors should become members they might 
elp each other and would have new subjects of conversation. 
Chere is a course of botany for mothers studying with their chil- 
iren, and this must have a double use, in teaching mothers how to 


study, and how to teach their children, and it must bring them 


Goop HouskKEEPING, 
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together in their interests and occupations. Those who have any 


desire to join this society can write to “ The Secretary of the 
Society to Encourage Studies at Home.”—41 Marlborough Street. 
Boston, Mass., asking for circulars, which give full particulars as 
to the rules to be followed and the benefits to be derived. The 
circulars state what courses of study can be pursued, and any one, 
after choosing one of these courses, can again write to the secre- 
tary, naming her choice, and sending her fee of three dollars. 
This is a small sum for the term lasting from October first until 
June first, but those who join after the beginning of the term must 
pay the same amount for the time remaining. 

Only one subject can be taken in the beginning, but, afterward, 
any number may be studied, and still only three dollars need be 
paid. The first book to be used can be sent to the pupil, if she 
desires it, froma Lending Library belonging to the society. It 
will be well for those who write for circulars to ask also for the re- 
port of 1886. The following quotations are from that report. 

* Our health tract—sent to each of our students when she joins 
us—preaches the responsibility of women for the health of the 
home, and the value of physical exertion in household work asa 
balance to intellectual work. Manyastudentof ours has proved 
that the two kinds of work can go on successfully side by side.” 
* As a young man now goes into a machine-shop, ora mill, among 
the operatives, to learn the processes he desires later to direct, so 
a young woman needs to learn the processes by which a house is 
kept in order, and a family judiciously fed, so that, when called on 
to oversee, or to do the work, she may fill her place easily, and be 


more free for mental occupation.” 


KITCHEN CONVENIENCE, COMFORT AND ECONOMY. 

Mr. E. C. Gardner is preparing for publication in an early issue 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, a plan of a Model Kitchen, which is 
being prepared witha view of so arranging the Kitchen of the 
Household, that it shall have every available convenience and com- 
fort, looking to economy of space and time, to the saving of steps 
and temper,—a place where the Queen of the kitchen, be she Mis- 
tress or Maid, may be Monarch of all she surveys to the best pos- 
sible advantage. 

The readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING already know how felici- 
tously Mr. Gardner writes on any subject that he takes up, and 
how admirably he plans for the existence and maintenance of cozy 
and comtortable homes, and we shall look for something from his 
pen and pencil that will tell us, not what a kitchen is, but what it 
ought to be. 


PERFECT BREAD. 

Catherine Owen’s serial, bearing the above title, which appeared 
in Good HOUSEKEEPING, has just been published in pamphlet 
form. It makes a neat little book of sixty-four pages, and con- 
tains over fifty recipes for making breads of all kinds, includ- 
ing recipes for the preparation of yeast, and instructions, which 
if closely followed, will enable any housewife to be sure of always 


having perfect bread. Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 


OUR PREMIUM OFFER FOR 1887. 

Every person sending us $2.50 before January 1st, 1887, will re- 
ceive GOOD HOUSEKEEPING from November 13th, 1886—the com- 
mencement of Volume IV—to January rst, 1888, and Catherine 
Owen's admirable serial, “ Ten Dollars Enough, or How to Live 
Well on Ten Dollars a Week,” which has been published in a 
tasteful book of some 300 pages. 
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THE FAMILY SCRAP BASKET. 
INTERESTING Brrs oF HOUSEHOLD Fact AND FANCY. 


Unless a man’s got plenty of money, or a wife who can cook, 
eating’s a nuisance.—San /rancisco Chronicle. 

Col. Robert G. Ingersoll says when he sees men trust their 
hearts and their honor, but not their pocketbooks, to their wives, 
he always knows which of these articles the men think most 
valuable. 

If young Mrs. Gould’s hired girl should ever go on a strike, Mr. 
George Gould wouldn’t have to go to Delmonico’s for his breakfast 
or dinner. The bride is a tip-top cook, and knows all about house- 
hold matters. 

Alexander H. Stephens’s favorite dish was a fat, young racoon, 
and the darkies in Virginia always found him ready to purchase 
the result of successful ’coon hunts. His aversion was pork, and 
he once threw a dish of sausages at a darkey waiter’s head. 

Much trouble continues to exist at the hotels and restaurants at 
Carson, reports the Virginia (Nev.) Euterprise, by reason of the 
white cooks getting drunk and unreliable. ‘The landlords find 
themselves obliged to discharge them and resort to Chinese cooks 
again. The chances are that all the Chinamen driven away by the 
Anti-Chinese League will have to be sent for to come back. 

For a soap to clean clothes without rubbing: Take two pounds 
Cut 
the soap in thin slices, and boil together two hours; strain, and it 
will be fit for use. Put the clothes in soak the night before you 
wash, and to every pailful of water in which you boil them adda 


They will need 


sal soda, two pounds yellow bar soap, and ten quarts water. 


pound of soap. no rubbing, but merely rinsing. 

A lady at Newport has given a “yellow dinner,” which would 
In the middle of the 
table was a large basket of golden rod, now one of the favorite 
flowers in fashionable society: 


have delighted the heart of Oscar Wilde. 


grouped about it were smaller 
dishes of marigold, scattered over the network tablecloth, beneath 
which was a yellow cover. The candles were yellow, with yellow 
shades, and the candelabra stood on yellow plush mats. The 
ladies, dressed in yellow, were presented with gilded palm-leaf 
fans, tied with yellow ribbons. The bonbons were yellow, the 
china a yellow and gold, and yellow fruit was served as dessert. 
The reason our American girls are so charmingly received by 
the English aristocracy, writes Mrs. James Brown Potter, is be- 
cause our girls are interesting and attractive. Englishmen like 
our girls on account of their pretty, chatty, flirtish ways. The 
English girl is stiff and angular. The 
presence of royalty quite overcomes her, and when she meets the 


She is not self-poised. 


Prince of Wales she is so abashed that she cannot entertain him. 
The cold English girl actually stands speechless with awe, while 
the American girl looks up with unconscious waiveté, and chats 
away with him as if he were an ordinary man. Our girls are accus- 
tomed to gentlemen’s society from early womanhood. This society 
makes them bright, full of repartee, apt at apropos answers, and 
vivacious in sallies of wit. It is this that carries the Prince by 
storm. It is this, and this alone, that opens the icy gates of aris- 
tocracy to the warm, sunny American girl.” 

Everybody has heard how the late prime minister ascribes his 
splendid health to having learned one simple physiological lesson, 
namely, to make twenty-five bites at every bit of meat, says the 
Pall Mall Gasette of Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Lyttleton has recorded 
the fact in his little book on training, and Sir John Lubbock re- 
peated it the other day in an address on technical education. And 
now there comes a “ Physiologist F. R. S.,” who writes to the 
Times to say that the pretty tale is merely “ another illustration of 
great ignorance of natural things in the presence of high and even 
wonderful conceptive faculties.” So far from needing twenty-five 
bites, meat does not need any bites at all, for it is digested, not by 
the mouth juices (as vegetable substances are), but by the stomach 
juices; and as the secretions of the mouth are alkaline; whereas 
the digestive fluid for meat is acid, too much mastication actually 
interferes with digestion. So Mr. Gladstone must go to school 
again after all, and learn the old nursery saw, “to bolt the meat 
but chew the potatoes.” 


Below is printed a copy of the bill of fare at the Viceroy’s dinner, 


gationalist, in a paper entitled 


Goop HouskKEEPING. 


menu as furnished in English. There were also menus in Chinese. 
The occasion was made grand by the firing of artillery salutes, 
parades of soldiers, and the gathering of many Chinese dignitaries. 
There were foreign and native wines, sugar bowls, napkins, knives 
and forks—chop sticks. The dinner was served in courses. There 
was something between the courses. 
BILL FAIR. 

4 Dishes for each person. 

4 Dried fruits. I. 


4 Cold meats. 
Biche-de-mer. 
4 Fresh fruits. Il. Ham and greens. 
III. Boiled pork. 
VI. Fish maw. 
8 Roasts. 
I. Birdsnest soup. 
Shark’s fin. 


4 Preserves. 

4 Sweetmeat. 

8 Side dishes for each person. 
Roasted pork. 
Roasted pig’s skin. 
Fungus. Roasted duck. 
Minced bean curd. Roasted mutton. 
Chinese pie. 
Minced chicken. 
Bamboo shoot. 


Chinese pie. 
Roasted fish. 

VI. 
VIL. 
VIII. 


Roasted ham. 
Shrimp balls. 
Fish Head. 


Chinese pie. 


Roasted pegion. 

Roasted chicken. 

Chinese pie. 
Rice, congee, etc. 

The convenience and valuable service rendered in being able to 
have the thousand and one things of the household marked and 
labeled are well illustrated by a contributor of the Boston Congre 
“The Marking System.” The 
writer says: “ Mark plainly all the sheets, pillow-cases, towels, 
napkins, table-cloths, and white counterpanes in your establish- 
ment. In the country this may not seem so essential as in the 
city, but it will be found a saving in the end anywhere. Somehow, 
things do disappear faster when they are not marked. There is nc 
need of accusing people of dishonesty in order to account for this. 
There are many ways in which articles may be ‘mistaken’ for 
one’s own. Mark all your own personal wardrobe which has to be 
washed. If this were invariably done, a great deal of property 
would be saved, and a great deal of trouble would be spared. For 
the sake of saving trouble to others, if for no other reason, all of 
one’s handkerchiefs, collars, and underclothing should be plainly 
and permanently marked. A bottle of indelible ink is cheap, a 
clean pen still cheaper, and a bright, sunny day, or a hot flat-iron, 
will complete the business. Always keep on hand a stick of linen 
tape, written over its whole length with your name, or the names of 
your family, ready to be cut off and sewed on to stockings and such 
other articles as do not afford a good surface on which to mark. 
Then there are the paper patterns, of which every mother has a 
store. On the outside of each, as it is tied up, the name of the 
pattern should be plainly written. There are the rclls of pieces, 
which may contain a good deal not apparent from the outside. All 
these hidden mysteries should be indicated. The winter things, 
which are wrapped up and put away for summer, and the summer 
things, which are wrapped up and put away for winter, should all 
be in labeled packages, and every packing-trunk should have on 
its lid a complete list of its contents. Then, are the bottles marked, 
and the boxes of powders and pills? Are the boxes of letters 
methodically assorted, and their contents easily ascertainable? 
Are the canned fruits, and jams, and preserves all plainly labeled? 
Are the little packages of seeds distinctly marked? Take receipts 
for money paid and keep accounts. I know a delightful family in 
which this system flourishes in full force. The father is a man 
who has served his state in many public offices with honor: the 
mother is one of the most cultivated women in America. Their 
There is not a 
washable garment or household article in their home which is not 
distinctly marked; nor a bottle, nor jar, nor tumbler, nor package. 


six children are bright, amiable, and energetic. 


The house is beautifully kept throughout-—a strict observance of 
the marking system leads to this result: yet no one ever hears the 
mistress talking of her domestic affairs. It is seldom that she even 
alludes to her household machinery. She reads nearly all the good 
literature ‘going,’ and her conversation is enjoyed alike by culti- 
vated men and intellectual women. ‘And how does she ever get 
time to accomplish so much?’ Because she manages her house 
by means of ‘ the marking system.’” 
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LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 
ARISTOCRACY IN ENGLAND. 

By reading this most entertaining work of Adam Badeau’s, one 
!l gain a deeper, truer insight into the manners and customs of 
e aristocrats of England, than could be attained by diligent 
rusal of an unlimited number of English novels. For several 
ears General Badeau lived within the charmed circle of which he 
rites, and during that time seems to have devoted himself to a 
tudy of the peculiarities of the nobility of Great Britain, for he 
es into detail regarding many things never before understood by 
e people of this country. The Queen naturally occupies the 
st place in this work, and the writer records instances of her 
rupulous demands that the smallest detail of etiquette shall be 
served. The chapter on the London season is a pleasant re- 
-w of that interesting period, and full of readable details, while 
se on English servants are among the most entertaining 
the book. From them it may be inferred that the servants are 
en more aristocratic than the aristocrats themselves. General 
ideau illustrates the great affection that often exists between 
isters and servants, in his chapter on “ Servants in the Country.” 
\mericans at Court,” and * American Ministers,” 
e chapters of special social interest, and this applies to all of the 
lirty chapters contained in the work. New York: 
Price $1.25. 


* Precedence,” 


Harper & 


srothers. 


A LEISURELY JOURNEY. 

William Leonard Gage went abroad in June, 1884, and with his 
ite spent nearly a year and a half wandering leisurely over Eng- 
nd and the continent. It was his seventh visit, and he had be- 
me sufficiently accustomed to the sights and sounds of foreign 

to enjoy all that he saw without the sense of newness. He 
ad the extreme good fortune to visit the Lake distric during an 
For a month he had lodg- 
gs in Wordsworth’s old home, Dove Cottage, at Grasmere, and 


paralleled season of bright weather. 


r two weeks of that time there was no rain to interfere with his 
The Lake Country, Mr. Gage s i 
pertect treasure house of romantic and lovely objects,’ 


rolls about the country. 


but for 
Isle of Wight he can find no words to do justice to its incom- 
irable loveliness. There is nothing of beauty in the world. he 


clares, that is not there. Besides England, the 


rmany, Switzerland and the Engadine, and 
ms of each. 


author visited 


ves us his impres- 


and he has the faculty of 


His style is attractive, 
ying happy things in the way of description which bring people 
id scenery before the reader very vividly. Boston: D. Lothrop 
Co. Price $1.00. 


FOREIGN FACTS AND FANCIES. 
This tastefully printed and illustrated volumeis made up of 
irteen short stories and descriptive articles by well-known writers, 
id will make a delightful addition toany household library. As 
ay be gathered from the title, 
ibjects. 


the contents all deal with foreign 
For instance, Annie Sawyer Downs tells about * Child- 
fe in Venice: Rose Kingsley, the daughter of the famous nov- 
ist, Charles Kingsley, writes about “The Jackdaws of Kenil- 
orth;” David Kerr, whose stories of foreign travel have made 
m a favorite with all girlsand boys, describes “ A School in the 
roe Islands; Mrs. Lillie contributes a sketch of “ The Prin- 
ss Beatrice; and there are other things just as interesting, each 
me of whichis illustrated. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price $1.25. 
UNCLE TITUS. 

The sub-title of this pleasant story well expresses its scope—a 
tory for children and for those who love children. It is from the 
rerman of Johanna Spyri, by Lucy Wheelock. There runs through 
ie story the simple yet forcible plot so common to German writers. 
(is a contrast of characters, set in plain circumstances: and a 
tlle girl Dora, becomes the heroine. Uncle Titus. a typical pro- 
ssor, immersed in papers and books; Aunt Ninette, his wife, a 
issy, worrying creature ; a whole family of boisterous but good- 
earted children, living next door—all become improved and made 
ippier by the direct, and indirect influence of Dora the orphan. 
colf with his riddles, Paula with her love, Wili and Lili with their 
lischief, Hunne, the champion pudding-eater, all of them become 
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well identified before the story ends. And end it does in true 
happiness ; dissevered papers, long lost, are wonderfully matched 
and brought permanently together ; separated hearts are made one 
by general consent. The publishers have appareled the story in 
large type, good for eyes old or young, and put ona tasteful bind- 
ing. Boston: D, Lothrop & Co. Price $1. 


THE PANSY. 

The readers for whom Pansy is specially prepared are too young 
to thoroughly enjoy and appreciate IVide Awake and too old for 
Babyland. 
the wonderful people and places in the world, just as much as their 
big brothers and sisters, and this is what Mrs. Alden, who knows 
just what they like and just what they can understand, provides 
for them in Pansy. 


They want stories, and they want to know, too, about 


There are stories by such authors as Marga- 
ret Sidney, Faye Huntington, and Mrs. Alden herself: short 
sketches and biographies, poems and a multitude of illustrations. 
The 12 numbers for the present year have been put into a beautiful 
cover, and make, altogether, one of the handsomest volumes of 
the year. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price $1.25. 


BABYLAND. 


Says an editorial critic in one of the great dailies: “If there is 
anything brighter, jollier, or prettier than the annual volume of 
Bab 


land we should like to see it. The stories are just such 
stories as the babies can understand; the jingles are admirably 


suited to baby’s ears, and the pictures furnish an inexhaustible 
What the A¢lantic or Harper's 


ups, Baby/and is to the little ones.” 


source of delight to baby’s eyes. 


to the grown- 


Is 


How true 
this statement is any one can see for himself by turning over the 
pages of the beautiful volume for 1886 just sent out by the pub- 
lishers. From the first page to the last it is a constant succession 
of beautiful surprises for little eyes. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
Price 75 cents. 

CHILDREN’S BALLADS. 
“Children’s Ballads from History and Folk Lore ” will doubt- 
less find as many readers among the parents as the children for 
whom they are intended. The poems are by Mrs. Clara Doty 
The 
work is profusely and handsomely illustrated by E. H. Garrett, G. 
I’. Barnes, and Jessie McDermott. It would be difficult to finda 
a gift for the holiday season now aproach- 


g 
Regiment,” * 


Bates, Susan Coolidge and half a dozen equally noted writers. 


book more suitable fo 
King Robert’s Bowl,” and 
“ Edenhall” are among the best of the ten poems, although all are 


ing. “* The Cock Horse 


Ss 


worthy of reading and re-reading. 
style of the binder’s art. 


The book is got up in the best 
D. Lothrop & Co. i 


Boston : Price $1.75. 
OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN. 

What more could the story and picture-loving six-year-olds ask 
tor than this charming volume, which fairly runs over with good 
things. Seventy-five full-page illustrations, and twice as many 
smaller ones, with the jolliest kind of stories by choice contribu- 
tors, about all sorts of things and all sorts of places, with poetry 
just suchas will catch the ear and fancy, sometimes song, some- 
amusing little bits. Let the 
fathers and mothers who are looking fora bright book for the little 


times description, and sometimes 


ones, turn over the leaves of the bound volume of “ Little Men and 

Women ™ for 1886. Parents and teachers should make a note of it 

for holiday purchases. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price $1.50. 
HESTER. 

D. Lothrop & Company, of Boston, have just issued a volume of 
short stories of life in New England, all of which are above the 
While each story is complete in itself, the characters of 
one occasionally re-appear in another, like old acquaintances, and 
are as welcome. 


average. 


Margaret Sidney must have lived among the 
New England hills and studied the peculiarities of a people who 
make their money slowly and are as slow to part with it, in order 
to write these stories. The book shows that she is familiar with 
the vernacular and idoms of the Eastern states. All of the story- 
ettes are good, but the one from which the book takes its title is 
perhaps the best. Price $1.25. 
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DIETETIC FALLACIES. 


1. That there is any nutriment in beef tea made from extracts. 
There is none whatever. 

2. That gelatine is nutritious. It will not keep a cat alive. 
Beef tea and gelatine, however, possess a certain reparative power, 
we know not what. 

3. That an egg is equal to a pound of meat, and that every 
sick person can eat them. Many, especially those of nervous 
or bilious temperament, cannot eat them; and to such, eggs are 
injurious. 

4. That because milk is an important article of food, it must be 
forced upon a patient. Food that a person cannot endure, will not 
cure. 

5. That arrow-root is nutritious. It is simply starch and water, 
useful as a restorative, quickly prepared. 

6. That cheese is injurious in all cases. It is, as a rule, contra- 
indicated, being usually indigestible; but it is concentrated nutri- 
ment, and a waste-repairer, and often craved. 

7. That the cravings of a patient are whims and should be de- 
nied. The stomach often needs, craves for, and digests articles 
not laid.down in any dietary. Such are, for example, fruit, pickles, 
jams, cake, ham, or bacon with fat, cheese, butter and milk. 

8. That an inflexible diet may be marked out, which shall apply 
to every case. Choice of a given list of articles allowable ina 
given case must be decided by the opinion of the stomach. The 
stomach is right, and theory wrong, and the judgment admits no 
appeal. 

A diet which would keep a healthy man healthy might kill a sick 
man; and a diet sufficient to sustain a sick man would not keepa 
well man alive. ‘Increased quantity of food, especially of liquids, 
does not mean increased nutriment; rather, decrease, since the di 
gestion is over-taxed and weakened. Consult the patient’s stomach 
in preference to his cravings; and, if the stomach rejects a certain 
article, do not force it.— Zechnics. 


UNBLUSHING GLUTTONS. 


Elizabeth Charlotte, the Duchess of Orleans, writing under date 
of December 5, 1718, says: “The late King, Monsieur the Dau 
phin and the Duc de berri were enormous eaters. I have often 
seen the King eat four plates of different kinds of soup, a whole 
pheasant, a partridge, a dish of salad, two thick slices of ham, mut- 
ton flavored with garlic, a plateful of pastry, and finish his repast 
with fruit and hard-boiled eggs.” 

There was a good old German from Wittemberg, where my lord 
Hamlet attended the university, who had a fine faculty for storing 
away provender. His case is well attested. For a wager he would 
eat a whole sheep, or a whole pig, or put out of sight a bushel of 
cherries, stones andall. He lived until he was about 80 years of 
age, a great portion of the time supporting himself by exhibiting 
the peculiarity of his appetite, which, to say the least, must have 
been a very eccentric one. Thus, he would chew glass, earthen- 
ware and flint into small fragments. He had an especial prefer- 
ence for caterpillars, mice and birds, and, when these were not pro- 
curable, he would content himself with mineral substances. Once 
he put down his “maw and gulf” a pen, the ink and the sand 
pounce, and he would have gobbled the inkstand, too, had he not 
been restrained. 

Taylor, the water poet, tells of Nicholas Wood of the county of 
Kent in England, who was a tolerably good trencherman. On one 
occasion he got away with a whole sheep; at another time with 
several rabbits; at a third with three dozen pigeons—well grown 
pigeons, not squabs; again with 18 yards of black puddings, and 
on two other occasions 60 pounds of cherries, and three pecks of 
dawsons. 

Dr. Copland, in speaking of two children who had wonderful ap- 
petites, the youngest of 7 years old being the worst, said: “The 
quantity of food devoured by her was astonishing. Everything 
that could be laid hold of, even in its raw state, was seized upon 
most greedily. Beside other articles, an uncooked rabbit, half a 
pound of candles and some butter were taken at one time. The 


mother stated that this little girl, who was apparently in good | 


health otherwise, took more food, if she could possibly obtai: 
it, than the rest of her family, consisting of six beside herself.” A 
trifle over a hundred years ago, a London youth ate five pounds of 
shoulder of lamb and two quarts of green peas in 50 minutes ; anc 
a Polish soldier, who was presented at the court of Saxony, suc 
ceeded in one day in getting outside of 20 pounds of beef and hal| 
a roast calf, with the appropriate “fixings.” When George II! 
was king, a watchmaker’s apprentice, 19 years of age, in thre¢ 
quarters of an hour, devored a leg of pork weighing six pounds 


and a proportionate quantity of pease pudding, washing all dow: 
with a pint of brandy, taken in two “tots.” The tall Nick Daven 
port, the actor, is known to have eaten a seven-pound turkey at a 
single sitting. 

Instances of depraved appetite are numerous, and men have beer 
known to swallow fire, swords, spiders, flies, toads, serpents, cot 
ton, hair, paper, wood, cinders, sand, earth, clay, chalk, flint, mus 
ket balls and earthen ware. One man could swallow billiard ball 
and gold watches. In the New York medical journals for 1822, 
record is made of a man who could swallow clasp knives with in 
punity. One day he overdid the business by swallowing 14, and 
killed him, which well it might. 

In 1870 in England, two men of Wiltshire wagered with ea 
other as to which should consume the greatest quantity of food i 


the shortest space of time. One of them blotted from existen 


six pounds and a half of rabbit, a loaf of bread and two pounds « 
cheese in a quarter of an hour, and he was so pleased with the ay 
probation he received from the bystanders that he finished off wit 


a beefsteak, a pint and a half of gin and a half a pint of brandy. 


AN OLD RECIPE FOR MAKING SWEET POTATO 
PUDDING. 


Oh, bring me from far in a Southern clime 
rhe sweetest r grew 
Such apples of ea time 
In its visions and prophecy envied the new 
And wash them witl ke y hands 
Til! they look as pure as the saffron light 
That falls in the summer on fairy lands, 
From the moon in the depth of a cloudless night 


And let them be next of thei 


But tenderly strip 


m be pulverizec 
Of the same white hands and 


And a heaping-up tablespoon five times fill 


grater’s power; 


With the precious results of their golden flour; 


Of boiling hot milk add a full quart cup, 


And next, with five eggs in a separate bowl, 
Beat five tablespoonfuls of sugar up, 


And st 


r them well in with the foaming whole. 
Add one tablespoonful of eaz de » 


Of salt a teaspoonful; and after thes« 


Of butter an egg-sized morsel; and close 

With a flavor of nutmeg, as much as you please. 
Then bake it—’tis pudding—TI pause at the name 

lo reflect on the puddings of days that are past, 
And the prospects of more, which, aspiring to fame, 

And failing, I’ve lost to go hungry at last. 

—New York Knickerbocke 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING, a family journal conducted in the ir 
terests of the higher life of the household, and published by Clar| 
W. Bryan & Co., of Holyoke, Mass., U.S. A., has in a compara 
tively short time reached a deservedly high position and a big ci: 
culation. The title sufficiently indicates the nature of the contents 
and the contributors are principally practical housekeepers. Whil 
there is a sufficiency of amusing gossip in every number, there ar 
also practical and freely illustrated articles on matters which b: 
the young housekeeper can hardly be too highly valued. We hav 
carefully and admiringly watched Goop HOUSEKEEPING from it 
initial number. It is published at ten cents or two and a half do! 
lars a year, and should certainly have a wide circulation in thi 
country.—London Paper and Printing Trades Journal. 
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My John says I’m too neat a girl by all 


use Sapo 


THEFI 


O! 


REPUTATION 


RHEUMATISM 


Ts caused by the existence of acid, 
poison, in the blood, and, unless promp 
treated, is liuble t 


ing much suffering. 


me relief 
Pills, and was speedily cured.—B. 
Osborn, South Norwalk, Conn. 


Prepared by Dr.. 


to become chronic, caus- 
Ayers Pills quickly 
relieve and cure this disease. **T was 
afflicted, for four years, with Rheuma- 
tism. The best medical skill failed to give 
I finally began taking Ayer’s 


Ayers: 


NEURALGIA 


and Sick and Nervous Headaches, are 
quickly cured by the use of Aver’s Pills. 
**For months I suffered intense pain 
from re Headache and Neuralg 

I was nearly erazed, and, until [ began 
taking Aver’s Cathartie Pills, was unable 
to obtain relief. One small box of these 
Pills cured me. Since then I have been 
m pain, and in good health.— 
R. Noble, Evans Mills, N. Y. 


Pills, 


GOLD MEDAL, 1878, 
BAKER 


Breakfast 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


wr 
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, Mass. Sold by all Druggiste 
rap 1 Transfer 


35D o cents 


ona 
GEM CARD CO., Brookl yn, N. 2 


COMFORT’S 


BEST SPICES and COOKING EXTRACTS, 


17 N. Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Deatiness 


OV BROOCH. 


- Perfe ct hearing secured by the Micro-Audi; 
t 


si- 


red. Patented in 


atista t i a 1 countries. 
cisculuss and testimonials sent ‘tree, ‘Address 
Mic AUDIPHONE Co, 207 W. St., N, Y. City. 


DELICATE SKIN. 


If your skin is sensitive and easily 
ritated, 


you should 


particular about the soap you use, 
| you cannot afford to neglect an 
irly trial of Packer’s Tar Soap, made 
om vegetable oils, pine tar and glyc- 


ne. ABSOLUTELY PURE AND NEUTRAL. 
25 Cents. Druggists. 
THE PACKER MFG. CO., 
100 Fulton St., New York. 


BABY’ BIRTHDAY, 


Card sent 
us the 


THETA 


tits 


Beware of Imitations. 


Sample mailed for 


io Stamps. 


H. 0. WILBUR 
& SONS, 


Philadelphia. 


THE: FAVORITE 


A pre non-irritating, easily assimilated 
food it in all we ak and inflamed conditions of 
the dig > organs, ¢ rin nie ores ults. 

1s been the p ns of saving many 


lives, having been successful in hundreds of cases 
where other ‘prepared foods failed. 


The Most Nourishing, Most Palatable, Most 
Economical of all Prepared Foods. 


“ Meals for an Infant for $1.00. 


ly Prepared. At Druggists, 2§c., 50c., 
valuable pamphi ton" The Nutrition “of In- 
sent free on application.;. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt 


fants and Invalids, 


| 
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1 
Vie 
TOO CONSCIENTIOUS. 
for this house, and he’s right. The idea—a house where | 
mond Dye Sample Carc o the othe 
much Valuable information. Wells, 
(heft is not confined to stealing money. Indeed, that is the least common form of theft. Men wl Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. = 
heap scouring soaps when they are asked for Sapol t unf ntly representing them t — t 
article), st r reputat r money, our g \1 this, they cheat tl t 4 FACSsoOLE 
Honest merchants. honest pu ers. tt nd at nec inity s ild turn a y fron 
practices, and determine not t eat or be t a OES Be : OF THE > 
it is Sapolio _it sa solid, handsome cake of scouring soap, as no equal vuring 
xcept the laundry. To use it is What w Why, it w pa 
right, and give the floors, tables and she sal I ! \ take tl i) _<—— 
sin, the bath tub, even t rreasy kit nm sink, ar y ) “4 
ke will prove all we say. Bea c! r little housekeey ndtryit. Bew but = 
polio. ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS CO., N.Y 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


i rs BUSINESS COMMENT. and augments the waves and renders the sound more audible. ‘I 
The flavoring extracts manufactured by C. L. Comfort, of Philadel- ane ae Sees the opening, strike the outer surlace of the sound 
} phia, are carefully prepared under the proprictor’s personal supervision, oard, thence deflected to the inner surface of the shell, by which t 
“eae and strict attention is paid to excellence of quality. are pea In passing over th vibrators directly to the opening of 
ear. This attachment serves to collect the sound waves in a mat 
it by sending 12 cents for copy of new work, to the publishers, J. R. ‘by and by 
& 29 Devonshite atvort, Boston, Maas. The Micro-Audiphone Company be pleased to send circu 
Re ee GRAND CALIFORNIA Excurstons.—The Chicago, Rock Island & scribing it in full, to all inquice a 
a Pacific Railway announces three grand, first-class excursions to the 
‘ Pacific coast, leaving Chicago November 9th, November 16th, and De 
cember 7th, at extremely low y rates. For additional information, tickets, 
sleeping car accommod: <% etc., apply to nearest ticket agent, or ad- 
: dress E. A. Holbrook, ¢ .& P.A., C., R. I. & P. R’y, Chicago, Il 
When any of the readers of Goop HouseEK ING wish to pu chase 
S anything in New Yerk and don’t want to go there for it, they will have \(: ee (\|'\ (| "( | (\(' 
their interest carefully looked after if they wil t t their commissions 3 
to Messrs. Snow & Van Vleck. This firm will select, purchase and ship ' 
i anything required. Dry goods, provisions, hardware, ultural im 
oa ments, etc., all come in their line. In our advertising columns they a : 
nounce a new tack puller which is a great improvement over anything Gives the Nam mul Addresses of every Architect in 
else in the market. 
ADULTERATED CHOCOLATES.—Chocolate, according to the Cow/ 
‘ tioners’ Journal, is one of the article most susceptible of adultera 
tion, since a very small quantity cacao bean im s taste ar of 
flavor to a mixture of tasteless and not always ha ss matter. Som f dia . 
; manufacturers, not content with meriting deserved success, permit t] 
b use of admixtures detrimental to health. But the public does not long 
; remain deceived. Good chocolate qt es: It 
, is oily, possessing a full and un cs regula TWO DOLLARS. 
Be and smooth; it is slightly yellowis! € appearan¢ 
os and when cooked with a little w y moderate 
thick. Adultérated chocolate, on the contrary iks irregularly, is ) In 
somewhat gravelly ar srous, is whitish in color, thickens considerably ( LAK A H bk } AA CD ( ( 
in cooking. Coloring n r may be used, in which case there ts a re¢ 
< dish appearance not belon g to pure chocolat H. O. Wilbur & Sons 
# who are the only house in Philadelphia devoted exclus ly to the bus PUBLISHERS, 
# ness, Invite impartial tests on their goods. 
x The Micro-Audiphone is the invention of Dr. F. M. Blodgett, of 
West 24th street, New York, and is designed to relieve deafness. It Is r 5 ain el = 
made suitable flesh-colored material and is formed t It HOL’, OLE, MASS. 
: the tube of the instrument is plac agn very 
thin skin, held by the edges Ov aphragm Is 
by preference guarded by a sma the tube and New York Office, 239 Broadway. 
formed with an opening to exp uction of tl 
; sound waves passing through the tube. The action of the waves on the 
diaphragm causes it to vibrate, so that it has a | board ” effect, 
HILL’S CHAMPION 
CLOTHES DRYES. 
kes first pr 
de. 
Bes mar ke 
FERED BY 5 
FARMMORTCACECO 
LAWRENCE ° KANSAS ° | 
te L. H,. PERKINS, Sec. Cc, W. GILLETT, Treas. ¥, M. PERKINS, Pres, 
H Full 
Capital Stock m=" $250,000.00. Assets, $652,246.02. 
FIRST SECOND al ARANTEED 67... ANS of the he of ge Go ‘ds find it 
THE ordinary which are Guaranteed | THE Absolute Series D.” hemisty 
a THIR or TEN YEAR SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES, secured 1) by the d posit BosTon, August 24, 1885 
oe of ONE HUNDRED AND FIVE THOUSAND DOLL ARS OF REAL ESTATE 
4 MORTGAGES in the hands of Trustees, for each One Hundred lay epg Dollars Silk Sponges, 


of Debentures; and (2) by all the property of the Company, amounting to ove 


SIX HUNDRED AND FIFTY DOLLARS. 
THESE FIRST MORTGAGE REAL ESTATE LOANS @:'ssise"nsctan” 


years, most popu 
lar form of investment. They combine a good rate of interest with Prompt Payment and 


Absolute S: 
An investor can hold the Original Mortgage Papers as_ heretofore, or they can_be held by the Le- 


Hy Cc t 2d Trustees, and th astors erive all the benef 
ELEVEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, AND NOT A DOLLAR LOST. 


Apaolute Satisfaction FIETEEN HUNDRED INVESTORS. 


| Sole Wholesale Agents, 


Moistened with pure water only, remove grease, t 
marks and dirt from fine cabinet work, mirrors 


dows, metals, etc, without injury or leaving lint 
polishing afterwards use them dry. They we 
ron, launder like linen, and sati isfy particular 1 
ments. The Pullman Palace Car Company, : 

ers, use them most successft ill y for pe ishing t 
terior wood, glass and metal work of their « 
coaches. A knot of four yards $1. 25, post-pa 


any “ne ss on receipt of price. P 

dry-goods stores, $1.¢ GEO. 8. BROWN 
2290 W sabinetan St., Boston, Mass., U. 

/TyLer & FINCH, 

54 Cedar St., New York. 
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SEND YOUR ADDRESS MENTION 
PER AND YOU WILL RECEIVE By 
\IL, POSTPAID, A TRIAL 


THIS 
RETURN 
SAMPLE OF 


ELECTRO-SILICON. 
THE BEST SILVER POLISH KNOWN. 


R BEAUTY AND DURABILITY OF POLISH, 
AND LABOR SAVING IS UNEQUALLED. 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. 

19 YEARS IN HOUSEHOLD USE. 
Send for i ul CORnVINGE yursel 
FULL-SIZED BOX SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT 

F 15 CTS. IN STAMPS, 


[THE ELECTRO SILICON Co., 
72 John St., New York. 
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U/SPEPSIA, 


KERY, Augusta, 


Its Nature, Causes, Prevention 


ein e€ exp un 
H. M VIN, L s 
ars Tax Ge yl Bate r. Sent frec anya 


Ready for immediate 


in Ine omparable Food. 
dren and Jnvalids. A deli- 


Ine qualied for « 


s diet. Uns d for const : lyspep- 
Sold by Grocers. Box by mail, 36c¢ 
Our Home Granula Co., amen N.Y. 
Sole Manufact urers. 


Send $1, $2, $3 or $5 for a sample 
retail box by Express, of the nee 
candies in America, 
boxes, and I 
for presents. 


stri 


Express 


Refer to all Chicago. Try it once. 
Address, 
Cc. F. GUNTHER, 
Confectioner, 


CHICAGO. 


MAKING 


Ihe best in the w orl here. 
tions for tiy to tl n seam 
by sewing throug! ‘eatherbone. 


YIELDS TO EVERY MOVEMENT OF THE WEARER. 
Owing to the diagonal 
elasticity of the cloth 
will fit perfectly first 
time worn Requires 
no breaking in. Money 
returned by seller at 
ter being worn l0 days 
if not found the most 
PERFECT FITTING, 

Healthful & Comfortable 
Corsets ever worn. See 
that the Yatisi stamp 
is on inside of Corset. 
Sold by all dealers. 
Price by mail. prepaid, 
S1.35 

and upwards. Mention this paper. 


CROTTY BROS., Chicago, Ili. 


Goov HousKKEEPING., 


FROM 


CAPTAIN THE HONORABLE 
ALISTAIR HAY, 

3d BATTALION BLACK WATCH 
Royal Highlanders, 


Second Son of the Earl of Kinnoull.) 


Durriin 


ASTLE, PERTH, SCOTLANI 
rO THE LIEBIG COMPANY 
i n of grea y, conseq t 
wns . dys] nd malaria 
tat my 
ike y parable ( 
I s simy 5. 7 
juickly res ney 
I t o health f 
sof Coca 1 withe 
Siig 


Absolutely Pure 


SPICES. 


The Superiority of our Spices and Mustard consists 
in their perfect PURITY, great STRENGTH, and 


FULL WEIGHT of package, 
If yo rocer d s nc t keep them, we deans send y 
for tr I la qu nd pack ICE 


BUGBEER & BROWNELL, 
26 to 31 Canal Street, Providence, R. I. 

is EMILY FAITHFULL says :—* We have 
watched the effects of Crosspy’s VITAL- 

IZED Puo ISI HITES on a young friend has 

fered wit 1 gestion 7, her life ; after tak- 

ing it fo ra fortn el ano ther person, 


it 1s a pleasure ) put it to the 
te in several cases, pers lly kn 10wn to us, sig- 
nal b s have been derived from its use.” 
‘Crosby's VITALIZED PHOSFHITES cure for 
all nervous disorders. Druggist or by mail $1. 
56 W. 2! 5TH ST., NEW YORK. 


ARTISTIC MODEL FORM. 
Made to orde te 
With forn hitting is a pleasure. 
The $: > Extension Draping 
“SKIRT FORM,” 


s exact size. 


mat An Invaluable Household Convenience. 
-“\ Fits Every One. Thousands in Use. 
Please send for Circulars. 
— S. N. UFFORD & SON, 


43 West St., Boston. 


For AND 
INFANTS INVALIDS 
TRADE MARK, 


The only perfect substitute for Mother’s 
milk. e in Cholera infantum 
ana Wocthine. A pre-digested food for Dys=- 

eptics, Consumptives, Convalescents. 

Perfect hutrie nt in al Wasting Diseases. 
Requires no c ok e Care 
and Feedin fa nts, mailed fre 
DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, 


Mass 


We have made a Specialty since 1877 of giving as 
Premiums to those who get up Clubs or pu rchase 


Tea and Coffee ir ties, Dinner and Tea 


irge quant 


Sets, Gold Band sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of 
n y 1. Wedoa very 
> Te ides Sendi ng out 

6 ate d 
ite I rated Tea Sets 

W $13. 1 ss-Rose Sets o f 44 pieces, 

or Dinner Sets 112 pieces with $20 orders, and a 

Host of other premiums. Send ws »ostal and mention 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and 
trated Price and Premi 


we will send you illus- 


um 1 Ast. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
815 Washington St., 


Boston, Masa. 


Dover Egg Beater 


Pat. May 31, ’71, May 6, °73. 


THE 
ONE THING 


Always Needful 


IN THE 


KITCHEN. 


Always Satisfactory 


POPULAR. 


4,000,000 IN USE. 


Lsss 


Stands 


FIRST in all 


Countries. 


Has never hada rival. 
Used by all practical 
housekeepers. Indorsed 
by all Te 
ing. F 
for circular. 


-achers of cook- 


ur Sizes. Send 


Regular size sent by 
mail on receipt of 50 


DOVER STAMPING CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Goop HousKKEEPING, 


BIg OFFER. To imnttoduce them, we will Trew SOLD. 43 For the eure of Corns use COME-OFF. | 
GIVE AWAY 1,000 Don't pay exorbitant rental fees to ba ies applications, and off they come. Sold by 
Self-Operating Washing Machines. If you 5 the Bell Telephone Monops sly to use 5 Drugyists, or sent by mail, post <paid, for 
want one send us your name, P. and express their Telepho cs less olio Mtg. Co., Rochester, N.Y, 
office at once. THE NATIONAL Co., 23 Dey St., N.Y. 
that is no infringement, and works 
TOKOLOGY. c ——— LADIES’ GUIDE. [ splendid on lines for private use on PIECES SILVERWARE ¢: In Satin. lined 
The very best book for agents. Sample pages free. t; annihilates time; SILVER PLATS A Conn, 
Cloth, $2; 75. u saves many steps, and is 


NITARY PUB. CO., Chicago. just what every business man and far- : 

mer should have to connect stores, houses, depots, fac- ANTED L. and Gentlemen to ta 
T nice li 


tories, colleges, etc., etc. only practicable and reliable ight work at their home 


Telephone that is kd outrig and warranted to work. #1 to 8&3 a day easily made. 
Syst gn Cisculass free, Wh Work sent mail. Nocanvassing. Stea 
em of gar- irculars free. WM. ORTON, *Buftalo, 
ment cutting is Employment furnished Address with stamp, 
. CROWN MFG. CO. , 294 Vine St., Cincinnati, ( 


the latest and the only work used successfully without 


ateacher. Consists of a Square. all the Curves, and + 

took of explicit ins with diagrams to cut al Ys Book f ry Wo an 

garments worn by ladies or children. Also teaches TOKOLOG t 

draping, padding and finishing. We have the only per- ts wanted everywhere 

fect rule sample by Price $5.00. WANTED, ALWAYS iar SMiru 175 Was ton St., st 

will send sample by GENTS WA 

JOHN C. HANOVER, Masonic Temple, Cincinnati, 0, Mention this Paper when writing to By reture mall. Fall Deserjpcion 
Say ag saw this in Goop HOUSEKEEPING “ae Cutting. MOODY & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 

Advertisers. 


Sen ts. for 

COOD NEWS HOUSEWIVES Attention! 
po in ace, be screwed to ex anc olds s 
T Greatest inducements ever of. 7 pe D. NEEDHAM'S SONS Bro om, Mop, Fez ather Duster, &c. Specie al prices f 


fered. Now’ 8 your time ato getup , 116-118 Dearborn Street, agents. R.G. CARLTON, Box 724, New Haven, Ct 
A orders our celebrate d Teas CHICAGO. 

and Coffees,and secure a beauti- 
Company fal Gold Band or Mose Rose Ching » SEL AT 

a Set, or Handsome Decorated ’ 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set. or Gold Band Mose ES Sar verte 5 NEW PROPELLING PENCIL. 

Decorated Toilet Fo full pasties lars address OF THE BLOS > 

O. 239, 33 Vesey ance A theum, 
R Dys spepsia, Sick Fe Ze pen the m retails at l0cts. on y 


¢ s Itv of vivine pre Whooping Cough, &c. Send ve ~ 
for circular, Mention paper W. J. PETTIS, Box 1211, R. I. 
s for the forming of Tea Clu 

our pure Teas and Coftees. We 

defy the world on pric e and 
quality. No house g ug oods and 
premiums. A host of useful an d 
to select from. Silver-plated C: $7, and 
$10 orders. Silver- a 
egant designs, for in ders ; 
or beautiful Gold- ik and va Def 
Set De corated Dinnet We desire to inform those who are fond of this, the most delicious a: 


or handsomé 
Set, Moss-Rose Toilet Set, Gol hole le. whe 1] adulterate 
Clocks, etc. Illustrated price an at wholesome article of confectionery made, when pure and unadulterate 
enuine “ORIGINAL PHILADELPHI 

tenth on th s this 1 . 
gece Neds CARAMEL,” which we guarantee perfectly pure, absolutely without at 


full particulars sent Speci ial Offer: that we manufacture the 
ment we wi y ol 


NATIONAL ; : adulteration whatever, and of the best materials. Everything pertainir 


choice Tea. it once 


TEA AND OOPFEE CO., Boston, Mass. )}} } to our style of packing has been copied by manufacturers of an inferi: 


article, except the letters of the monogram. To avoid imitations, ask you 


French, German, Spanish, italian, confectioner to show you an exact fuc-simile of it, which is stamped « 
box, and formed of the initials of the firm name. 


You can, t, ten weeks’ study, master either of these each box, 
languages "sufficiently for every-day and business con- We Sell by the Case Only. 
versation, by Dr. Ricn. S. RosENTHAL’S “a brated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. ‘Terms, # 5.00 for Cc. HERVEY & CO., Boston, Mass. 
books of each language, with privilege of an > to all 


and co m exercis copy, 
| RIGERATORS. 


Herald Bul 
Boston, Has F, ROLOSON'S EXCELSIOR DRY AIR. 


We oman nge tl wi as to dryness, coolness or cheapness. 


water cooler in 
in water for drinking. 
We lead New York, Boston, Philadelphia. and all others. 


; Factory, 939 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 
i If to all pesition bees ect 
body while ts ball in nthecup 4 Send for circular. 
withthe ines just as. a per F. ROLOSON, Patentee and Manager. 


nia is heldsecurely duy and night, and a radical cure 
—., It is easy, durable and che: ap Sent by m rail, Cir- TO EMBROIDER Fe | > A ID THIS z 


CRAZY QUILTS DIAMOND WATER FILTER 


Get BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S factory ends, called 
Waste Embroic lery. 40 cents will buy one ounce, 
| which would cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk Is the only Filter that Cleanses itself with 
Filtered Water. 


and beautiful colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy 


Cleanses, heals and | Stitches enclosed in each package. Send go cents in Send f, — oy ee ae a 

SOAP beantifies the shin: | Stamps or postal note to Send for Illustrated Circular and Price List. 
P distigur ARMSTRONG CO., 621 Market St., Philadel- DIAMOND FILTER 60 $ encer Mass 
A i i phia, Pa., or 469 Broadway, New York. a p 5 ; 


ing eruptions, and 


KURI A SOAP inopening the pores 
and stimulating and 
invigers ating the oil L OSQU 
GA title Ones and the Nursery, 
makes their return impossible. Made from the 8 

finest vegetable oils obtainable and containing The Prinee of Maga- 

medicinal properties that make it a specitic zines for children from 

for diseases of the skin. Does not irritate + to 10 years old. 32 pages 

the most tender skin, and perfectly harmless each month of original 

for use with INFANTS from the day of birth. Stories and Poems, beau- 


ae Unequalled for SOA P tifully illustrated with 
SHAVING. It makes | artistic and original draw- 
a rich, heavy lather ings by the best living 
is SOAP | ‘ artists. Clubs with all 
ragrant, soothing Periodicals. Newsdealers 
and healing. The SOAP sell it, Agents wanted, ini 
Finest Toilet Soap Send atwo cent stamp for 
HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY 


on the market. 25c. specimen copy. 
One year, $1.50 Single Copies, 15 cts. | Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


Russell Publishing Co , 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, LeBOSQUET BROS., 76 Union St., Boston 


For Sale by Druggists. | 
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LADIES bel arting ona journ 
sure and have a ‘S AF ETY PACKAG 
which to carry Shoe Dressi 7 g * other liqu ids 
with UTE SAFE Do not risk 
having the pleasures of you a trip marred 
by finding, when unpacking your trunk, a lot of 
ruined clothir simply be ‘cause the bottle of 
Dressing, Perfume, or any other liquid you may 
chance to carry has become broken. Sent by 
return mail, postpaid, for 40 cents. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


FiskMFc 


CO. 


APANESE? 


SOAP. 


JAPANESE SOAP. 
STRICTLY PURE. Best in the world for 
purposes, the Laundry, Bath or Toilet. Will not 

llow, stick or green the clothes like m any soaps 
ade mostly of rosin. Contains no filt thy disease-giv- 

g greases, cleanest soap made. Positivel cures or 
vents chapped or sore hands. Send ‘us seven 

Vrappers or Trade Marks and get the handsomest 

*t of cards ever sent out. 

Sold by all grocers. Manufactured only by 


FISK MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. 


or 
CASE & DANIELS, Boot and Shoe Dealer, 


HouUskKEEPING 


| FLAKES. 


he Fastest Selling Houschold Goods for bot. | Of Foods. 


250 to 500 et. All new 
Light 


DD ‘‘Cerealine Flakes” te flour 


in making bread and cake. They 


siness. sen at 
8S. I. WHITE, 
L. Box 255, D: anbur y, Con. 


will keep fresh much longer. Bread 
Flavoring Extracts. containing it is as much more digest- 
EXCEL ALL OTHERS. ible than bread without it, as 100 is 
THOS. WOOD & CO., BOSTON 


TRADE Mark 
On ev'ry p'k'g 


greater than 8o. 


varrant 
son f qual 


THE CELEBRATED Co., Corumuus, Inv. 


— 
every re WH IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
n every COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 


STILLWATER 
44 


NS! 


1 tor it Compa 


Man 


PHILLIPS & CLARK STOVE 


GENEVA, N. Y. 


Correspondence solicited. 


gat hers or 


SUBMERGED FILTER. cvicac ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIG RAILWAY 
Cooler, Water Tank, Refrigerator or Reservoir 


The SUBMERGED FILTER”? is designed to meet a long 
want. Bad water i 


The Filter can be ple oe in : po sition or removed in a moment. travel over it. 
It can be refilled by any person in ten minutes, at an expense of 
twenty-five cents. 
It can be applied to any water-cooler, refrigerator or reservuir now in 
use, of whatever Gesign, make or cz 
‘his combinat 
ability—must commend \ 
Patented Sept. 15, 1885. Ask your dealers for them. " All Express Trains between C hic ago and the Missourt 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE OF BERNHARD,ULMANN & CO. 


f its cent ral po ition, ¢ » relation to prin- 
ar ntinuous lines at 
t and Southwest, is the 
continental system 
nd traftic in either 
acifie. 
inches include Chi- 
Ottawa, La ria, Geneseo, Moline 
in Illinois; Davenport, Muscatine, 
ld um Osk cal West Lib- 
Toi 


ADAPTED TO ANY 


NOW IN USE. 


s plentiful and dangerous. The purest is that whic 
1in tops and percolates through the soil till it 


re ach iallatin, Trent on, St. Joseph. 
n of the process of ‘am id in Missouri; Leavenworth 
n i I nature, made more cer- and At unsas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
tain in Its eft the science of man, producing in five minutes trom St. Paul, in Minnesota;’ Watertown, in Dakota, and 
the filthy Schuylkill, St usque hanna, Mississippi or Hudson, water clear bundre oo intermediate cities, towns and villages. 
as drops from the crystal Seno The Creat Rock Island Route 
ie dirty, fibrous accumulations can be readily removed with a brush. Guarantees Speed, Comfort and Safety to those who 


oughly ballasted. Its 
ictures 
Its rolling stock i a pe rfe ct as ht iman 
It has all the safety appliances that 
3 hos inventes 1 and experic nee proved 
yacity eration is conservative and 
e tiveness. cheapness and jap met strict and exacting. The lux- 
er t ren apness and adapt- “ry of its passenger accommodations is unequaled in 
t to all as a perfect house filter. ased in the wor 


m of qual 


»omfortable Day Coaches, magnificent 

Parlor and Cars, elegant 

> Dining Cars providing excellent meals, and—between 

Room 13 Record Building Chicago, St. Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City—restful 
PHILADE L PHIA JuLy 16, 1885. Reclining Chair Cars. 


W. G. HIMROD, Dear Sir:- Basing given your Sub-Merged The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Filter the very severest test of not brushin 


g, Washing or emptying for Is the direct, favorite line between Chicago and Minne 


over ten weeks past, and find ing the w as pure as spring water, ] apolis and St. Paul. Over this route solid Fast Expre:s 
1 th 1 j t Trains run daily to the summer re beorts, picturesque 

who: desire to avoid the filth of localities and and fishing grounds of lowa and 
e Schuylkill or water. Minnesota. The bh wheat ficids and grazing lands of 
ours Sincerely, — O. La. F. PERRY. interior Dakota are reached via Watertown. A short, 


desirable ane, via Seneea and Kankakee, offers supe- 


N Atchison, Leavenworth, Kansas City, Minneapolis, St. 
(LIMITED.) Pau! and intermediate points All classes of patrons, 
OFFICES (43 U miversity Place, NEW YORK. especially families, ladies and children, receive from 

5 (923 Chestnut Street, PHILA. officials and employes of R« ook Is land trains protection, 

respectful courtesy and kindly attention . 

WwW. G. HIMROD, President, “Por Tickets, Maps, Folders—obtainable at all principal 
GEO. HULME, or and Treasurer, Ticket Offices in the United States and Canada—or any 


NE TORK, desired information, address, 


Medal Awarded for Merit at the American Institute, 1885, New York City. Re 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


Will buy for you at t wholesale or retail, any descrip- 
tion of merchandise at lowest New York prices, and 
ship to any part of the country. Circular free. 

TO HOUSEKEEPERS.- Send us 25 cents and 
receive by mail, postpaid, one of our tack pullers the 
pullermade. SNOW & VAN VLECK 
r. Box 325>, Tribune Building, New York. 


One Lady Agent 


Or gentleman wanted in ea y own in U.S, to canvass 
ra beautifully illustrated family aaa ne, now in 
its twelfth year, $1.50 a year with splendid pre miums 


BEAUTIFUL 


CS: 


to every subscriber. An experienced canvasser can 
earn from $30 to $40 a week Any smart man or 
woman can do we Hl. For sample copies and Agents’ 
- Christmas should be selected and 01 


circular, address, 


THE COTTAGE HEARTH CO., Boston, Mass. 


PATENTS THOS SIMPSON, Washington, 
) pay asked for patent until 
obtained. Write for Inventor's Guide 

—10 SECRETS OF THE TOILET— 


AND A CAKE OF TOPHS MEDICATED SOAP 
for 25 cts. DR. A. TOPH, CINCINNATI, O, 


wee: NOW, and reserved tf desired. 


PICKLES 


Catalogues on receipt of stamp. 


RECENT NOVELTIES ARE 


Jacques ‘* Sheepcote, 


Proprsurs: HANOR BROTHERS & WHITE, Philadelphia Bongereau’s Tawa” Twilight.” 


Invaluable in DISEASES and INJU RIES of ANI- 
MALS and POULTRY; destroys LICE and other 
VERMIN, 

For all kinds of HURTS, GALLS, and other DIs- 
EASES OF ANIMALS, such as ULCERS, ERUD- 
TIONS, CRACK, QUITTER, ITCH, MANGE, CAT= 
TLE-TYPHUS, FOOT-ROT, and LUOT and 
DISEASES, SCRATCHES, ete. 


ke  “ZTABLE DELICACIES > 


BOSTON, U.S.A 
__Bost 


And many other 
“THE COLISEUM,” THE 


ANU 
STU. 


For Sale by Druggists and General Merchandise Dealers. PERFECTLY PURE AND UNCOLORED., 


The most beautifu i Di ture Frames. 


Always mention this Paper when writing to Advertisers. BARLE SO, 


Li iterature. 


The Magazine 


rat Contains each month. in addition to the au- an ider I & I ie 
thorized and personally revised sermons of 1est. promotes n, prevents Round 
HENRY WARD BEECHER ee ulder A_ pertect irt Su rter for « 
And T. DE WITT TALMAGE ‘ o hat >— unlike all 
Gi N An attractive table of contents embodying omen, oys, 
50 pages of Bright Stories, ff Shonide Bh ni 


By the Foremost American Writers. yi: 


of $1 per pair, p! ain and tigured, or $1. 50 silk 


Monthly Talks, series of articles writ- Seek 
| AMMONTHLY PERIOUICAL ten by Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher to Ade . 


S ten | 
~-@~FOR THE the w 1 rica on timely and in- 

The sermons are printed in large clear Pa. 
. : P type, and in a manner to especis ully adapt wa JOHNSON, Proprietor. 

preservation in book form if de- 

sirec 


=) is a Magazine for he home in every 


PUBLICATION OFFICE: - sense of the word, giving 
¢ NO.7 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK: ot the best reading matter and ofte y 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 2, more for the ‘than any other period- 


Dollars per Kear. Twenty Cents  HOpticultural Art Journal, 


As the best evidence of the high character of the literary department of the 


Magazine we refer to the following partial list of eminent lady contributors who 
have already appeared in its pages: 


Harriet Beecher Stowe, Margaret J. Preston, Rose Hartnick Thorpe, AN ILLUSTRATED CYCLOPADIA 


* Marion Harland,” Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, Lucy Stone, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, Emma Abbott, Eliz: ibe th Oakes Smith, 
og Chandler Moulton, Rebecca Harding Davis, El izabeth P. Peabody, 
Edith M. Thomas, Julia C. R. Dorr, ** Eleanor Kirk” Ames, a 
Anna Katharine Green, Helen Campbell, Hope Ledy:z ard, 
Louisa M. Alcott, Margaret E. Sangster, Anna L. Ward . 
Edna Dean Proctor, Mrs. Admiral Dahlgren, 5S sar th K. Bo Iton, I 
Fanny Davenport, Mary L. Booth, lorence L. Snow, FRUITS AN D F OW E RS. 
** Bessie Chandler,” Lucy Larcom., I isle Lester, 
Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, poe Tyng Griswold, Flora Adams Darling, 
Laura C. Holloway, Lillian Olcott, Frances E. Willard,! In twelve monthly parts. The whole containing forte cight colored 
ATTRACTIVE OFFERS.—Beecher Daily Calendar for 1887,—Talmage plates, with appropriate reading matter regarding the 
Daily Calendar for 1887. These Calendars contain for each day an appropriate introduction of new varieties. 


and characteristic sentiment from ye pens of Rev. Henry Ward Beecher and Rev. 
and are mounted upon handsomely illuminated eC 30 t h 
rinted in over ten different colors, with strik ingly life-like portrait of Mr. Beecher am opies cents each. 
By Rockwood, and Dr, Talmage by Sarony, of New York. Beecher Calendar, #1. $3.00 per Year. pic pate, 
Talmage Calendar, 75 ets. Either calendar given free for two new yearly sub- 
scribers ; both calend: irs given free for three new yearly subscribers. 

The general attractiveness and popularity of The Brooklyn Magazine render 
it a specially desirable medium for those who wish to obtain a club of subscribers. 
Specimen copy and list of premiums sent on receipt of 10 cents if Goop HousE- 
KEEPING is mentioned. Address i> We make a specialty of colored plates for catalogues and plate book 


THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE CO., 7 Murray St., New York. for Nurserymen and Seedsmen. 


MENSING & STECHER, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Goop Vii 


patt ms, F irst Short That Positively = th: "th re aly 
lo Clothes, 12 patterns, 5oc., with WILL NOT CROCK! - 74 as white hose, and the color and gloss will 
rections. New England Pattern Co., Rutland, Vt. Money + d if they do r by wasl a few pairs and 
Ladies’ Cott on, salbrigg: in and Fine Lisle ; ou will be convinced. “ Silk finish ” on 
say LADIES, enamel your Range on the sides Hose; Misses’ Hose; Gentlemen’s Half a SY 3 | goods. erms strictly cash. Goods by 
you Hose; Soc. to $1.50 per Pair. \ lal t be accompanied by postal note 
Follow dire efully: Sold by all | Unbleached Cotton Stockings dyed for 25c. \ 
Parlor Pri (le Mf Boston, Mass, E. W. PECK & CoO., = THE F. P. ROBINSON CO.,, 
927 Broadway, New York. 49 West St., Boston, Mass. 


"INE SHOES FOR LADIES, Good Housekeeping 


On Artistic Anatomical Principles. ; 
Stylish, Comfortable, Economical. WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, 


Chiropodist Th HEEL SHARPENER, to send for “The stan 
Marcl . Other Maker” and enter into competition for ne gold 3 id 
and Manicure 


silver nedals to 
DEPARTMENTS. 
We make a 


les, an 


tory tre 


“Works adjourned have many st ivs 


SAMUEL APPLETON, juide, enables anyone t Long demurs breed new delays. Southwell 


Boylston St., near Berkeley, Boston, Mass. Write for Circulars of the best Home-Book, 


sors ‘properly. It 
be raised or lowered as 
Phe wi reel 


rhe Rational Cure for Chronic Diseases, yr ine is | Dom yclopedia of Practical] 
fastenec a table or : Infor rmation. ew Edition.) : 
t ng a thumbscrew, Sent to any address A. MonTeomery & Co., 7 Murray St.. New York - 
t of the “M ssissippi river on receipt of $1.50, by ex- 
press or mail, prepaid. Liberal Terms to Agents 
and the Trade. 
Address C. E. STEVENS, Northampton, Mass. 


OrFrice oF DR. B. F. BEARDSLEY. 
BINGHAMTON, N.Y., April 19, 1886. 2 Zn 
MR. C. E. STEVENS 


like the Household ” 


Beautiful and Lasting for ORNAMENTING 
WINDOWS, DOOKS, TRANSOMS, 


Whe al Knif arpener, sent me. I 


ply, Lam « light ed wi ith it in the fullest sense. Itis 
all laim for it an re. am sure you must NZN 
‘ity a1 al act set with a ready sale for them. Everyone who has 
seen mine asks, rere ou get it? I must have 
etc. would not sell mine for five times its cost Au - 


ou another You are at liberty to use 


the year, acc rding this if it j of any use to you. 
U.S. COMPOUN _D OXYGEN CO., 


AT L. COST. Send tor lilust ate i Catalogue 


SP RINGF IELD. M ASS. Office corner Main and es Samples by mail, 25 cents. 


‘EEPING of May 15th, page 34 Agents Ww anted Everywhere. 


Good Housekeeping when writing to advertisers. 


THE LAMP. 


Gives a pure and steady light equal in power to three (3) gas jets. Does not smoke or 


smell, never breaks chimney, and positively non-explosive. Points of excellence never be- 
fore found in a kerosene-oil lamp. Read what others say : 
PEEK 
GENTLEMEN lam delighted with the Rochester Lamp which I recently bot ght you ‘ ver been so ) much 
NRY ARD EECHER., 


pleased with any lamp, and I have, first and last, run through pretty much the whok 
New York, October 9th, 1885 


GFNTLEMEN :—I have tried the Rochester L —_ last night in my city house tonishes me. The 
beauty of the lamp, its powerful and steady flame, with the simple mechanism for mo x, make A, to one the 
best lamp I have ever used. | fancy whoever uses the Rochester Lamp will quickly lay aside all other he inventor and 
manufacturers are engaged in a genuine public service. Very trul ‘DIO LEWIS. 


h, 


The lamp is made ina great variety of styles. Metal lamps from $5.00 to $50.00. 
Decorated to $10.00 to fine ones in Hungarian, Doulton, etc., worth from $25.00 to $50.00 
each. The elegant lamp ¢//ustrated, see cut, fitted with a fine gold mottled shade, packed so as 
to go safely by express, for $15.00. Mail orders, stating whether metal or decorated, giving oe 
price of lamp wished, will be filled, we are confident, to entire satisfaction. 


Manufactured hy EDWARD MILLER & CO., 56 and 58 Park Place, New York, 


te book Me. Rochester. Corner College Place. (Up Stairs.) 


No.2 Burner. Height, 10% in. 
Antique Brass Finish, te Send for Circular. Please mention Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
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Vill Goop 


“Ten Dollars Enough.” 


CATHERINE OWEN'’S popular Serial, of practical value 
to every housekeeper, entitled DoLLars ENouGu, 
ork How tro WELL ON TEN DOLLARS A WEEK,” 
which has commanded wide attention and much 
favorable comment during its publication in 
Goop HouseEKEEPING, is published com- 
plete, in a handsome duodecimo 


volume of some 300 pages, 


And will be sent, post-paid, to any address on receipt of $1. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 239 BROADWAY. 


PERFECT BREAD. 


Its preparation and use, with a view to being made readily, appetiz 
ingly, and economically; including over 77F#7'Y REC/PES 
for Making Dreads of all kinds, the Preparation of Yeast, 
and Instructions, which if duly followed will en- 
able any housewife to be sure of always 


having PERFECT BREAD. 
Postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


New York Office, 239 Broadway. 


The Book of Berkshire. 


ILLUSTRATING AND DESCRIBING THE 
HILLS AND HOMES OF 
BERKSHIRE. 


Where They Are, What They Are,and Why They are Destined 
to Become the Most Charming and Desirable 


Homes in America. 


THE BOOK OF BERKSHIRE 


Is sold on the cars, steamboats and on the news stands, not only in 
Berkshire, but at all the summer resorts and principal places of the 
country at the following prices: 


PAPER COVER, - - 
BOUND IN LEATHERETTE, - . 


50 cents. 
75 cents. 


Sent by Mail, Post-Paid, on Receipt ot Price. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO,, 


PUBLISHERS, 


GREAT BARRINGTON and HOLYOKE, MASS. 


NEW YORK, 239 Broadway, Room 18. 


GEER’S ANALYSIS of the SCIENCE of ACCOUNTS, 


AN ADMIRABLE NEW WORK ON 


BOOKKEEPING. 


Price $3. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO. Publishers, 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


N. Y. Office, 239 Broadway. 


A HISTORY OF PAPER. 


ITS GENESIS AND ITS REVELATIONS. 


Origin and Manufacture, Utility and Commercial Value of an 


Indispensable Staple of the Commercial World. 


Of Interest to every one that Makes, Buys or Sells Paper. 


Address, CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., 


NEw York OFFICE, 239 Broadway. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


‘Ye 
a 
: 
ay Liis Work covers th wh science OF accounts, and the styie 1S So Clear and 
K concise that a no , Who thoroughly studies it and indulges in ¢ mpanying 
practice, cat me a ready and efficient book-keeper. 
a 4 — 
€ 
ir 
in 
| 


ts. 


NTS, 


hers, 


MASS. 


IONS. 


f an 


Paper. 


MASS. 


An Old World-Renowned 


REMEDY FOR THE 


RELIEF AND CURE OF 


HOARSENESS, 


——:AND ALL :- 


COUGHS THROAT TROUBLES. 


A ND Indispensable to Speakers 
and Singers. 


For sale, only in boxes, wy all 
Medicine dealeis. 


Is A PACT! 


» prettiest lot of Sunday School, Rew ard, 


stm: as, will 
i Gold, Hu 


w Solid, ‘Silve 
iver Ni 


ke vel Ww ate 
for a 


Love 
stm: over 
aim Gold 


See 


w. & Sox 75, Centerbrook, Conn, 


FLAVOR YOUR 


THANKSGIVING 


a RKEY DRESSING WITH 
WM. &G. BELL & CO.’S 

(Boston, Mass.) 

SPiced Seasoning. 


Ne Box to Flavor Fight-Pound 
sent for stamp. 


We will send you a book contain- 

ing AMPLE PROOFS of this fact, 
WITHOLT CHARGE, if you 
Will mention this 


paper when 
bE writing. 
Dr. Sykes Sure Cure (0, 


5 Lakeside Building, CHICAGO. 


All our Writing Papers sold 


hood BY THE POUND 


¥ it} The most economical way for con 
i Ing OUR SAMPLE BOOK, 


Showing our complete line in great 


variety of American and Foreign 
Paper Papers sent free to any applicant. 
RICHARD L. GAY CO., 

(, Richard L. Gay. of ) 

by the late jirm of Ward & Gay 
Paper Merchants and Stationers, 

Pound 342 Washington 8t., Boston. 


Visiting Cards and Wedding Invi- 
tations a specialty. 


This novelty contains a sliding Pen and 
Pencil, also a rubber die at the end for mark- 
ing hnen, etc. When closed it takes up no 
more room than an ordinary lead pencil. 
imple mailed for 50 cents to Agents and a copy of 
ir 80 page Rubber Stamp Cataloge. Agents are 
ining money selling our goods. Retail Price, $1. 


Address F. P. HaMMonpD & Co., Aurora, 


Ihe best expression « 
teachers and leading educa 


chers anal leading edueators. moat Hurniture, (Upholstery, 


influential. the most newsy. the most representative 


Goowp 1X 


CHAS. MAXFIELD, 


Manufacturer, Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 


the best thoughts of the best 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO And Drapery Goods of all kinds. 


: Somerset Street, Boston. 99 to 103 East Bridge St., 


SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 


OurlS87New 2 


* his Outfit is tie Largest, best and cheapest ever offered. 1t con- 77 
uns more new and origina! designs than any other, and it is to be ob- V< Nip, 
ined only of us, Allour patterns are Sho ug! ily made, the outlines 
are clear and distinct, and it is é o use It. ~ 
— YOU CAN 3} : MONEY |Z 
MAKE 
By doing your own Stamping—:—By doing it your friet 
ur New 1887 Outfit for s taniping is guaranteed to give satisiaction, 


and ¢ the follow ing designs r) \ 
1 Chix he 1 Bequet Daistes and Forget-me-nots for Tidy 
i eatlake Design in Violets, 6 in. } 


i Branch o oses and Buds, 12 in 
none Lily’s Buds and agaves, 5x6 
in, oquet of Full-blown Panaies, 10 in h 
1 bunch of F uschias. 1 Crying Baby tor Tidy, in Outline, 1 in a a | 
1 bunch of Strawberries | 1 Alphabet, * in. high, with Sprig ef Fern 
1 vine of Forget-me-nots tline design, Boy and Girl “Kating 7 inches high 


1 single Dai 


n¢ e not, 2x2 in. 2 be ~aut 1 Scallop designs with ¥ 
1 boquet of Duisics and F s- ots, 5x6 inches Elegant Snowtlake designs for ‘ ~ y 
Isprig of Batchelor’s Bu hn. hich superb vine of Se Kusse Stitches, 144 inches wide 
1 Scallop with sprigs of L ity of “the Valley Complete Desicn of Crying Chiid for Tidy outline 
vine of Daisies and Ferns, 5\< inches wide 1 strip. of Se allops for Skirts, Infant’s Blanket, &e. 
growing design of Violets, Lambre &c., 6 in, high, rig Daisies and Buds, 
a aprig of Daisies, 4 in. high 1 Braiding Pattern, wide [2s mow vine of Roses, 2 inches wide 


inches wide 


ig of Barberrics, in. high i boquet Daisies and buds aiding Patte, narrow design 
i single Rose and Bud, 2x2 in, | Lspray Lilles ofthe V alley, 3% in. 1 tittle Butterfly with closed wings 
1 ¥ ine with Seallop, 2. in. wide | tspray of Autumn Lea | L new scallop with Forget- me- -nots 
1 design, Two Owls on branch 1 vine of Leaves, 1% in. ‘wide | L vine of Keoses and Buds, 5 inches 
sprig of Golden Rod, 4 in. 


Ligh 2 ja tterfly on «pray of Rosebuds 

5 (8 Butte rily with wide open wings 
neh of Forget-me “nots, 43 in. 
r 10 Crazy Patchwork ¢osigns 


1 bunch of Roses and Rud ip 
cluster of Straw berries, 24x" j oy holding Sunflower. 
Asprig of Forsct- me- ots, xin. | Boy and Girl for Lidy, 7 


eacock Feat 1 ide Braiding Pattern tor Tinsel 

Set 1 Girl for T idy 1K 334 in. high |1large Butterfly | One Stem of Strawberries 

ish 1 Sprig Wheat Iku Daisies 1 Spray of Leaves 1 design of Child’s Face 
lL large Anchor | little Girl, Sin. high I Spray of Daixies | 1 Sprig of Daisies, 4x5in. 
2 Stars 1Ismall Anchor large bunch Daisies 1 Fall-biown Rose 1 Bunch Forget-me- note 
1 Pansy bunch i Batchelor’s Button | 2 small Butterflies | 1 Vine of Roses, 2in. wide 
1 Arrow Istaffo ce Ila arge bune -h Pansies | 1 Star and Anchor 1 vine of Boxes, 2% in. wide 
8 “parrows 1 Bird, 4x5 he iw iid 1 Hen and Chickens | single Buttercup, 2x2 
Buttercup |10wlon branch 1 ispray Jessamine | t«prig of Asters 
Z'sulip,5in. | 1 flying Swallow 1 t sprig Buttercups | 1 bunch of 
Alittle Bird | 1 little Butte rily 1 1 Nand holding Mat |! braiding Vine, 2 in. wide 
ASprig Pink 2 Vines of Daisic Yin. Pretty Girl's Face t braiding Vine, 144 in.wide 


A Golden Red 2 Owlsona brar large spray of Wheat 5 Snow flake designs 1 sprig of Smilax, Sin high 
AsprigViolets 1 Flying Bird, 5 Sin. 8 Sprigs Forget-me-not 1 Odd Fellow design 1 Girl with Hoop, for Tidy 
In addition to the above 136 PATTERNS we include Book of Instructions, | Box White Powder, 
{ Box Black Powder, 2 Best Pads, i Piece Stamped Felt with Needie and Silk to work it, also 
DIFFERENT BOOKS OF FANCY WORK, Com 

ete Guide to 


A F Ww 
Sore, 900 ILLUSTRATIONS Beek of tal 


Sample Book, with several hundred patterns. Teaches also HOW TO STAMP PLUSH, FELT, &c. Teaches the 
Kensing*on, Plush Ribbon, and other stitches. Also How to Do cs wena Lustre Paintings oo 
The patterns contained in this outfit are all useful and on ~irabl e for stamping Hatbands, Lamp and Table Mats 

Dov lies, Towel Racks, Lambrequins, Spl: ashers, & and concise directions are given for doing 
and Outline Embroidery, Artistic aoneianiiatinel Painting on Silk, Veivet aad Satin, China Oe. 
corating, Darned Lace, Knitted Lace, Crazy Patchwork, Macreme Crochet. Java Canvas 
Work, Feather Werk, Point Russe, mits Stitch, Indian Work, and Turkish Drapery, ac. 


WITH THE OUTFIT. Y UCAN LEARN THE ART OF THE KENSINCTON EMBROIDERY. 
You can learn Perfor ute d Sts rmping, and do yourownstamping. You can: 

tiful art sof Ke izton Embroidery, You can teach the art of Ker sais 

do embroidery for tare A iny young ladics who beyin bus siness with r 


pretty and paying x busi- 


l 
hessin their own homes. BEAR IN MIND! Al curorders are fil 


ir 
promptly, ther? is no delay in our establish- 


} yintment, but of anv thou Stamping Out- 
its s id by us we yet to he pe — fied customer, Att retail prices which many ce place upon their 
He of oser $10.00 We guarantee to send VERYTH NG ted above, in- 
pany a fdr Only THRE L ARS. Get three of your 

s to send wit ‘ 


h you an ir own OUTFIT FREE? co. 1 Note, Monev Ord tere” Vetter, 
Postage Stasunstaken 


r Reg 
Bend t FRANKLIN NEWS co. 725 Ay y BERT ST REET. 


A SPLENDID BARGAIN 


oN THE CHEAPEST 


MUSICAL LNSTRUME\Z 
EVER OFFERED. 
This is nniversally owned to 


tvomplete, per- 
s 


ever manufactured. Not 
only is its form more ar- 
tistic, and its werks more 
simple, but it contains 
double the number 
of reeds to be found in 
any other instrument of 
its description It has 
also the unusualand most 
valuable qu.iity ti.at 


IT CAN BE CHANCED 
instan‘'ly from a high to 
alow key andback age AY 
atpleasnre. The Concert Crgnunette ts fu 
possessin able advantare over 


TWO STOPS. 


TWO FULL SETS 


OF ORGAN REEDS. 
With a Concert Organette in your parlor 


4 
spectable 
p 
you can give dancing parties, and it ig Pianos and Cabi- BY ANYO E 
The Concert Organette, has two stops with two sets of the finest and strongest Organ Reeds. 22 !n 
onmber. Itrivals the Cabinet Organ tn the power, {liness and sweet melodionsness of its tones all thr ugh the recister 
Price, only $12,0Qcach. We have madeup our mind to enormously increase our sales, and to do itin the 
sbortest time ae we make this 


we will sell this splendid Twrive 
EXTRA ORDINAR ARY OFFER Dollar Concert Organette “— Only Seven Dollars 
PERSON WHO WILL ORDER BEFOKE FEB, 15, SS7. So Take Advantace of 
ae ABY now and your order at once. We send free, with each orde”, a good oft Music and gnarantee 
instrument perfect. We will send€ ©. D .ifThree Dollars is sent wit thee rider, the balance, Four Dollars can be 


le received. Send FO. RENNIE & ALLSON MFG. CO. 725 Filbert Bt., 
Order or Registerd Letter to 


, Philad’a, Pa. 
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ments found in the human 
sis shows all natural foods, 
tain these same 
same proportion as 
vitalizing elements is the 


five-sixths Lime 


—h 


Nature’s Great Vital Energy Recuperator. 


Wheat, a natural food, contains ill the fift een ele- 


Facts are Stubborn a 
FLOUR is the only impor 


Wheat has Sulphut 
Wheat has Sulphur 


phuric Acid. 

Wheat has Silica, 0 

Wheat Meal ts a ; 
Children, containing al 
vigorous constitution, positive cure fe 

tion. Itisa perfect f ood for the dyspeptic. as it is in 
the best condition for the gastric juice to act upon, fur 
nishing the power t ligest . feeding the nerve centers 
etc. For the Brain ul rker it is unsurpassed, ¢ 
taining all the phosphatic properties whi ‘ 


brain demands, and without which it is i 


endurance. 
The Arlington Wheat Meal has been on the 


market for the > past 12 years, bearing the higl 
utation. Being ground from the best pure 
tblic the me ins of supply 
fect food Its ality as it leaves ; 
Mills is guar: ante ed to be of superlative ex 


purity. If your grocer does not keep it write 
culars, etc., to 


SAMUEL A. FOWLE, Prop’r, Arlington, Mass. 
A Specialty. 

THE LARGEST HOUSE IN THE STATE. 


HART, MERRIAM & C0. 


Offer the trading public a stock of 


CARPETINGS, CURTAIN GOODS, 


AND WALL DECORATIONS, 


Of rare designs and beautiful combined colorings 
which will be of advantage to those who desire to fur- 
nish and beautify their homes in good taste. Our 
Stock is immense and contains the richest goods as 
well as the fopu/ar grades for the millions. Our long 
experience enables us to keep pace with the novelties 
as fast as produced. To those who are about to make 
selections for new homes as well as those refurnish- 
ing, we would invite an examination of our Various 
Departments, believing it will be advantageous for all 
purchasers to give us a visit. It costs no more to tur- 
nish in good taste than to buy of a random selected 
stock where patterns and colorings are little regarded. 

Come where you can find beautiful goods and a 


Mammoth Stock at Low Prices. 


HART, MERRIAM & CO., 


364 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 


Members of Manufacturers Wall orit 


Association, 


Yours tor Health 


LYDIA E. 
PINKHAM’S 


VEGETABLE 
COMPOUND, 


Is a Positive Cure 


20 Yea-s 
Record. 


For ALL of those Painful 


ING ADDRES 


ING WOMANHOOD, 


Lydia E. Pink vs Vegeta ( 
‘ s the wife G Barring \\ n. N. ¢ 
ind W m (ren W 
Dear M P I 
tes n\ »tl mos xcel 1 qua 
your e ( OUT Mi I ng \ 
treat ral y rs sent n \ 
she rematl 
m f phys 1 he ny pe 
) na mer 
f General Bar ger is 
f e Ameri Hot Wins N. 4 
ly / 
A MAN'S THANKS. 
\ \\ N 
1 \ 
ta ( 
years 
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PROSPECTIVE MOTHERS! 


Send 25 cts. to Mrs. F. E. Caller, Hyde Park, 
Mass., tox 393, and receive, sealed, a pamphlet 
giving full directions for making all articles belonging 
to an infant s wardrobe, with an appendix by Dr. Han 
aford on feeding 


MARVELOUS PRICES! 


BOOKS: MILLION 


Complete Novels and Other W orks, by 4 amons 
Authors, Away. ‘ 


wood ty pe 


idew Bedott Papers. 


2 WwW inter Evening Recreations, 
tA hara ‘ ts 


to the 


“a 
Buch Old Home. A 
H 


4 Dinlogues, Recitations and Readings, 
chor 


Phe Stundard Letter Writer! 
apie cuide to ‘ > al 


le fo snd examples 
6 The Frozen Deep. A No 
Won Vhit 


Red Court Furm. A By M Henry 
uit 

Phe ofthe Lake. rWa The 

none is me: wutifus th 

9 Cupid's Net. Nove author 

l Barte m. A N au 
u 


“Lady ‘Gwendoline’ « Drea 


a re 
12 ‘The Myate ry of the Holly Tree. A Novel By 


Now the 
time to begin 
to ear you 


ynoney. 


PERFECT TOWEL- HOLDER 


is something that every one 


wants, as all use a Towel, and 
must hang it up; this is the best 
and most convenient one ever 
made ; itis twice the size of 
illustration, nickel-plated, and 
sells at sight. You can make 
8oc. on every dozen. Sample 
by mail, 15c.; one dozen, $1, 
postpaid. HAFF & CO., 
Box 24, Hartford, Conn. 


tl 
7 he Budge t of W tt. Humor and Fun, « large 
Kvtches, auecdutes, poems 
and jokes 
i. John Bowerbank’s W Ife. A Novel. By Miss 
M ete 
The Gray oman, 1. By Mrs. Gask 
aui he 
it, sixteen te Stories by Popu 
niur aiiway lit all 
ter 
7. dusper Seeret. A By Mi M 
rat i,” et 
Is. Faney Work for Home Adornment, 
new abjec pra 
ber t i elega 
i 
19. Grimm's Fairy Stories for the Young. T! 
ft ri 1 rh 
ai em. 
Manual of Etiquett« ind Gentiemen, a 
iteness and ng the { 
e for al 
1 Knowledge for the Milllen, a hand 
be etul int ation fur many arious 
Phe Home Cook Book and Family Phya«lt- 
elan, i ecooki 
hi K ‘ ¥ to cure all 
sit 
Manners and Customsin Far Away Landa, 
: { 
4. 87 Popular Ballads. Same size as sheet mus 
s 
Called Back Hugh Conway 
26 AC the orld’ Me rey. "A Novel. By Floren 
W the Marst et 


A Novel. By “ ‘The D 
t 


the author of Called 


Shadows on the Snow. A Novel. By B.L. Far 
Bread ‘ 


by Mary Cecil Hay, author of 


a ) Marriage. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, 


82 Keaping: the, w hirlwind. A Novel. By Mary 
Cecil Hay, author o Middleton's Money 

33. Dudley Carteon, A Novel. By Miss M. e. Brad 
idley's Secret 


etc 
A Novel. By the author of 


Thorne 
Valerie's F ate. A Novel. By Mrs. Alexander, aue 
Pc of “ The Wooing O't,” ete. 
36. Sater Hose. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, author 
of ** The Woman in White,” ete 
. Anne. A Novel. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author of 
Kast Lynoe.’ 


38 The Laurel Bush. A Novel. By Miss Mulock, 


Restores original luster and finish to the shoe. Only 
Dressing that will produce a Polish without shrink- 


ing, cracking, or hardening the leather. 


lsotue contains double the quantity of other dress- 
ings. Gold Medal received at New Orleans for superi- 
ity over all others. Your Shoe Dealer has it. Manuf. 


KO. H. WOOD & CQ., BOSTON. 


by 


John Halifax, Gentleman,” ete 
obinson Crusoe. A thrillin ative by Daniel 
De Foe describing the adventures of a castaway in the South 
Pacific Ocean. 

40. How to Make Poultry Pay. A practical and 
instructive sermes of articles by Mr. P. H. Jacobs, Poultry 
Editor of ** The Farm and Garvden.’’ Phila.; illustrated. 

41. Parlor Magic and Chemical Experiments, 
book which tells how to perform hundreds of amusing tricks 
in magic and instructive experiments with simple agents. 

a2 em« of the Poeta, containing charming selec- 
tions from Tennvseu, Longfellow, Whittier, Byron, Shelley. 

a, Bryant, and many others 

Building Plans for Practical, Low-coat 
Siaeaan A full description and plans of Eight modern 
houses, ranging in price from $500 to $4500. Illustrated. 

44. Anecdotes of Public Men—Washington, Frank- 
liu, Webster, Clay, Tilden, Lincoln, Scott, Grant, Garfield, 
Gladstone Butler, Hancock, Lee, and all the leading men 
of the cer tury 

45 op’s Fables. The work of an ancient genius. 
Children have read them for centuries, and grown people 
quote them every day. 

OUR UNEQUALED OFFER. 

We will send any four of these books and our catalogue, 
containing prices of all leading papers and books, for 12 eta. 
in stamps ; hooks eta., any forty for 81.00, 
Send P. O. Note, Registered Letter, or Money Order, and 
address atouce FRANKLIN NEWS €0.,Phila..P: 
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Goop Hous 


EKEEPING, 


he Atlantic Monthly 
For young people is whi it the papers call St. NICHOLAS. Do you know about it,—how good it is, how clean 
FOR 1887 and pure and heiptul f there are any boys or girls in your house will you not try a number, or ‘try it for 2 


year, and see if it is n't just the element you need in the household? The London Times has said, * We have 
nothing like it on this side. Here are some leading features of 


FOR 1886-87. 


mntain. in addition to the best Short Stories, 
tches, Essays, Poetry, and Criticism, two Serial 


THE SECOND SON, 
M. O. W. OttrHant and T. B. ALDRICH. 


PAUL PATOFF, 
M ARION CRAWFORD, author of “A Roman 
* Mr. Isaacs,” ete. 


ALcorT and FRANK R. STOCKTON,—severa y each author. 


STORIES 


M 


by Louisa 


PAPERS ON AMER IC AN HISTORY. 


. Fi KF, whose pre is papers h s A SHOKT SERIAL STORY by Mrs. BURNETT, whose charming * Little Lord Faunt 
! I } leroy”’ has been a great feature in the past year of Sr. NICHOLAS 
Ally 4 
M AR STORIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. GEN. BADEAL f-of staf grapher, and conf 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH, cer of the ablest ane st poy 1 ving military ters, will contril 
t t] vit clear and t ! t the they 


ESSAYS AND POEMS, THE SERIAL STORIES include “Tuana Juanita. n admit y writt story of Mexican life. by 
WENDELL HOLMES Frances Courtney Baylor, author of **On Both Sides 5 Jenny’s Boarding-House,” by James Otis, a 


SHORT ARTICLES, instructive and entertaining, wil und) Among these are: “How a Great 


SUBSC RIPTION ICE 


‘r. send for our beautifully ust tal ntair | prospectus, etc 


HE Cc EN TU RY CO., New ‘Week. 
ie November and December numbers of A G R K A Tv EN TER I rR IsE 


Atlantic will be sent free of charge to 
Sub-cribers whose sub-criptions are re- 
ed before December 20th. 


\ bof t fe: ntry in its most t time set forth 


PHE CENTURY MAGAZINI with its enormous ¢ ition (edition of November number is a quart f 3 


draft. or registered letter,to THE LIFE OF LINCOLN, 
HOUGHTON. MIFFLIN & CO., nt Lit nued 


i Park St., 


(CELLENT NEW BOOKS. 


Ten Dollars Enough. 


NE OWEN 1 Si 


Boston, Mass. 


THE WAR SERIES, w! s fo] W ng interest by a 


y Gi e W. ¢ Mary Hal t le Remus,” Edward 


n, 


SPECTAL 


FEATURES 


The Madonna of the 


Tubs. 


sm, \str logy etc: Astronon ‘papers articl $ on Bible History 


—: Cents a number Dealers, post- 
f illustrated 24-page catalogue (free) 
this pe per. 


PRICES.—A FREE COPY Subscription price, $4.00 a year, 


ts, by Ross rur- masters, and the publishers ta subscripti¢ 
tastefully | A specimen copy (back number) will be sent on request. 
Can you afford to be without THE CENTURY? 


CEN'URY CO., New York. 


nsive, gift book. 


Applied Christianity. BOSTON BUREAU OF ADVERTISING When always 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN, Author of “ The Mention this Paper. 
i's Prayer,”’ etc. Uniform with “ The Lord’s 
yer.” $1.25. 
NTFNTS: Christianity and Wealth; Is Labora 36 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, SS \ 

nodity? The Strength and Weakness of Social- — 

; Is it Peace or War? The Laborers aud the Exclusive Advertising Agents for 

( hes, Three Dangers; Christianity and Social | *¢ ° 

~ e: Christianity and Popular Amusement; Our Little Ones and the Nursery, 

C) istianity and Popular Education. 


is isa peculiarly timely and significant book. It sea 
sses with great ability and singular candor some | * * CHPIATTERBO=z,’ It is impossible to over-estimate the value of warm 
e most important questions which agitate modern y bli feet at this season of the year. Thousands of valuable 
y and imperatively demand se rious consideration. And other publications. | lives are sacrificed every yore in consequence of damp, 
Exclusive Advertising Agents in New England for cold feet. Cold feet lay the foundation for Pulmonary 
The Lord’s Prayer. | Diseases, so fatal to the people of our land. Could 
RoW ccrox GC :, New Editi “THE CHA UTA UQUAN. 99 | we make the world know how valuable our Magnetic 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN. New Edition. $1.00. ° Foot Batteries are for keeping up a warm, genial ylow 
through the feet and limbs, none would be without 
them. These insoles warm the whole body, keep the 
vital forces up, magnetize the iron in the ‘blood, and 
| cause a feeling of warmth and comfort over the whole 


ibj 


and marine s 
sorge H. Clements 12m0, 


Beckonings for Every Day. 
ilendar of Thought. Arranged by Lucy Lar- | * Household,’ “Cottage Hearth, 


| 
Special Agents for | 
| 


om, editor of ‘* Breathings of the Better Life,” etc 
: e “ Babyhood, ** Dorcas” body. If no other result was produced than to insulate 
“nn | the body from the wet, cold earth, the Insoles would 
ss Larcom has have guthoved, very and “Good Housekeeping. be invaluable. In many cases the Insoles alone will 
of authors, passages lati cure Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and Swelling of the 
gestion, encouragement, and consolation. Correspondence solicited and estimates furnished | Limbs. $1 pair, or three pairs for $2 to any address 


by mail. Send stamps or cu rrency in letter, stating 


— for any desired line of advertising 
size of boot or shoe, and we will send free by mail to 


For sale by all Dechesirs Sent by mail, post- Pe { LEE and SHEPARD, 
¢ lon receipt of price by the publishers, Boston References: } . . any part of the world. Send for our book, ‘* A PLAIN 
(Estes & Lauriat. ROAD TO HEALTH. Free to any address. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. GEO. A. FOXCROFT, Manager.) Mste Hall, Chicago, i. 
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itions may be expected from James Russell ,, 
John Greenleaf Whitt Phonias Wentworth Panorama is Made,” by Theodore K. Davis, with profuse Hlustrations; * \\ , a Commis * (Naval 
a Charles Ii y Warner, E. C. Ste ‘ \cademy), and ** K lections of the Naval Academy”; ** Boring for O nd * Among the Gas-Wells,” with 
t W. Preston, Sarah Orne Jewett. Charles Eg 1 numbe str g pict $s; “4 sket s m George | t.”’ by Julia Mag ; “Victor Hugo's 
k. Arthurs irne Hardy. Henry Cabot ] t Gr rec nted by Brat r Matthes * Hist Girls y k. S. Brooks Also 
I M.'1 mas. Horace E. Ss ider, George nt ig contr tions f Nora P y, Harriet Pres t Spottord, Joaqu M r. H. H. Boyesen. Wash | 
y. Georg Freder Parsons. Maurice (28 Gladden, Alice Wellington Rollins, J. T. Trowbridge, Lieutenant Fred Schwatka, Noah Brooks, | 
son, Lucy I arcom, ¢ i Thaxter, John Bur- (race Denio Litchfield, Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, Mrs 5. M. B. Piatt, Mary Mapes Dodge, and many | 
| Freeman Clarke, Elizabeth Robins Per ot Ss. €tC., ef 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


HE GROCERY TABLET, The best are the Cheapest 


The Most Useful Article for Housekeepers Ever Invented. 


The Grocery Tablet 


CORNSTARON, ° 


Is a new and clever device for recording the daily orders 


for family supplies. 


It is 11 inches long and 6 inches wide; made of fine, 
polished wood, and with its bright metallic pegs or mark- 
ers, presents a very attractive appearance. In_ fact, 


when hung in its place in the kitchen or pantry it is an 


Hominy, 
Lame 


ear 


ornament 


soap 


The idea is simply to ‘‘ peg up”’ or indicate on this com- 


oe 


sd : . ‘ Are you intending to buy a heating or cooking sto ve 
— pact list of household articles, the things that are needed, | or a furnace, this season? If so, it will be to your od. 
keane alec Vantage to examine the new Magee goods in this line. 
evaue, or soon will be, whenever the housekeeper or cook makes The Magee stoves, Ranges and Farnaces have 
becendened the discovery. enjoyed an enviable reputation for thirty years, due to 
va " scientific construction, and the use of only the best 
corree, materials and workmanship in their manufacture. 
NUTS, Our new goods are Marvels of Beauty and Con- 
Thus, when the daily order for the store is to be made, a ad 


eet 8 Pecan, Pan nm carer wae, glance at the tablet shows just what is required. For sale by our agents everywhere. If your lo al 
dealer cannot supply you, send to the manufacture: 


for circular and prices, which we send free. 
MAGER FURNACE C©., Boston. 


I< TCHEN SCENE. C. P. Lyman, Sole Agcnt for Holyoke, Mass., and 


vicinity. 
CAREFUL HousEKEEPER TO HER CooK.—‘ Well, Mary, so you want Butter, Eggs, Oatmeal | |: CLARE Son Sole Agents for Springfield, Mass. 
and Starch this morning; are you sure that’s all?” ane Nici 


Cook.—* Yes ’m that’s all. Since the tablet has hung in the kitchen there’s been no trouble 
about knowing just what’s wanted every morning, for I always put a feg in as soon as I find any- 
thing running low.’ 


HousEKEEPER.—* Well, this thing does save time and bother. It’s so simple and convenient, 

it’s a wonder it had not been invented before! It’s cheap at any price for a well regulated family. One Dozen PRA SPOONS beautiful 
My son says it’s the jolhest thing ever invented. I suppose he hi us, had some experience 1m | sion. heavy Si/ver plated on steel, given to any | 
running to the store half a dozen times in a day for one thing at a time. whe will dispose ot one dozen ot Hawley’s Corn Sa 
re ‘| } 1 he I 1 1 among her friends at 25 cents abox. Send your na 
OOK. suppose you mean to give me a hint about the way I used to be wanting things so. ona postal card, and [ will mail you the one dozen 

frequent, oe there'll be no more of that, with this tablet looking at me all the time. salve. You sell it, sending me when sold the mon 

$3: on receiving same | will at once mail you the be 

HOUSEKEEPER, No, I think not.” tiful set of 12 spcons. ‘This offer made to introd 

Hawley’s Corn Salve. Our lady readers will do well 


Price, 50 Cents, post-paid. toaccept his liberal «ffer, “Address, 
Address, THE TABLET COMPANY, 202 Broadway, New York. - HAWLEY, Chemist, Salem, New York 
SINK CLEANER. 

‘Scroll Sawyer, — 


° 
2 
° 
° 
° 


veasT. 


On receipt of 15c. I 
m wil send postpaid, the 
patterns of this three- 


— 
\ ‘ x shelf Bracket. size 13x 
22, a large number of 
beautiful minature de- 
signs for Scroll Sawing, 
ne Prevents sickness and bad odors. Valuable for hou-e- 


THE GREAT CH | NA co trated of keepers. Agents Wanted, Sample by mail. post-paid, 
Give away as premiums to those for scroll Saws, Lathes, 20cents. SLEEVE HOLDER Co., Greenfield, Mass 
the sale of their TEAS and COFF IS, Z , Fancy Woods, Small 
and Toilet Sets, Silverware, Wate Locks, Fancy Hinges, STEAM COOKING. 
SEA SEES 44 Clock Movements, etc., Is what gives notoriety to the tables of 
with S12 and Mis | send Gc. for Cate) some of our best hotels. The Auto- 
SWISS WATCHES with $15 orders. GOLD Ratt logue alone. Bargains | matic Steam Cooker makes the sa:i¢ 
BAND or Moss Rose Tea Sets of 44 pieces, or . ete n Pocket Knives. | Sesh process simple for Family Use. A 
White Dinner Sets of 112 pieces, with $20 or- ks Great inducements in - whole dinner can be cooked in it at o7 ce 
y 


Club Bo mention this paper; | way of Premiums, with no possibility of spoiling. Pri 

we will mail you our Club Boo containing acomplete A. H. POMEROY $1.50 ~ 

; A. H. ME — -50 to $5.00, express prepaid, to 

‘210 STATE "BOSTON, MASS.” ee. Divisicn H, 216-220 Asy- part of the country. Circular, testim 
” ’ e lum St., Hartford, Ct. I. J als and Dr. Beardsley’s great Lect 

—wes = What to Eat and How to Eat it,” 


THE GREAT MOON HOA IN PHONETIC | free on anolication. 
SHORTHAND, WILMOT CASTLE & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
9 $1.50. Manual for Self-Instruction, $1.50. Epitome, — 
0 our an S a 25 cents. Special Instruction by Mail, $6. Send 
8 | stamp for —— Pages, &c 


OSGOC )DBY, Publisher, 
COBB’S COMPLEXION SOAP prevents chap- 348 Monioe Ave. , Rochester, N. Y. 
ping—leaves the skin soft as velvet. ‘The choicest . 

ruggists. Trial Sample mailed for 6c. postage. relief for 
3 rate ass Price 35 cts by mail ASSOCIATED FANCIERS, 
A: H. COBB, 33 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass.|  KIDDER’S PASTILLES. by mall 257 Righth Philaaclphia Pa 
Chariestowa, Mass. 


HERBERT BOOTH KING & BROTHER 


SOLID EMERY KNIFE-SHARPENER. ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
202 Broadway (first floor), next to Evening Post B 
** They have handled my advertising during the | 
few seasons to my complete satisfaction. ‘They h 
won my entire confidence. 1 value their services h 
“Tue CARVER’S FRIEND.” ly and can unhesitatingly recommend them to othe 


A few strokes will give the dullest knife a keen_edge, which every housekeeper will appreciate. Handy | . C, SHANE, Furrier, 103 Prince Strec 
for table or {kitchen use Made of best Turkish Emery, with steel wire in center, and will last for years. «*« A thoroughly responsible advsrtising age’ -y. 
Price, with fine Cocobola handle, 85 cents; Applewood handle, 60 cents. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, | Scrupulously honest, with a practical knowledg’ of 
in postage stamps or any convenient way. | correct businness methods Only reputable busi: °ss 
W. H. PARKIN, 11 South Water Street, Cleveland, Ohio, desired. None other will be accepted. 
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( nalin HOUSEKEEPING. 
PROGRESSIVE HOUSEKEEPING, 
Ox KEEPING WirHour KNowinc How, AND KNOWING 
How Keer Hovusr WELL. 
CHAPTER V. 
THE IRONING TABLE, 
f RONS that have once been red hot, 
f never retain the heat so well after- 
wards, and will always be rough; 
therefore, while losing no opportu- 
nity of using your fire, be careful 
not to put them on the stove hours 
before they are needed; and after- 
using them, do not set them away 
Hat on the floor or shelf, always 
stand them onend. When it is pos- 
sible, have every really useful mod- 
ern appliance, of which there are 
sO many now-a-days, to make work 
easy. 


To the woman who has no 
assistance in her work, evenasmall 
expense may be looked upon as economy, if it saves strength - 
that unpurchasable thing of which young women are often so 
prodigal. I know, however, there are homes where true 
economy is recognized, and where a few dollars would not be 
grudged to lighten the wife’s burden, yet if the dollars are not 
there how can it be done? Let us hope then, at least, the hus- 
band is handy with tools, and can make some things he cannot 
buy. That he can put a shelf just where she needs it, to save 
her holding a lamp, while she cooks the winter supper, and if 
he can make an ironing table which shall hold the necessaries 
for ironing, and when not in use form a seat, so much the bet- 
ter, but one thing not difficult to make, and which will save 
many a weary backache, is a seat exactly suited to the height 
of the woman needing it. All small things can just as well be 
ironed seated as standing, ¢f the seat be right. 

Many a tired woman takes a chair and makes up her mind 
she will iron the collars and small things, seated, but the res 
olution lasts only a moment, she is soon on her aching feet 
again, and then she believes she is too nervous to work in a 
sitting position. It is nothing of the kind, the seat is not 
adapted to the height of the table, and she really finds herself 
working at such disadvantage for her arms, that mechanically 
she assumes the old position. Let seat and table be adjusted 
to her, and she will soon find ironing or making cake, or 
tolling out cookies quite as easily accomplished in sitting as 
standing. The seat must be high enough to bring her elbows 
well above the table, and give her the same command of it 
as if she were standing, and with this seat she would of 
course require a stool or box on which to rest the feet. 

Such a seat will be of little use in cooking, without fore- 
thought to see that you have all your materials at hand before 
you begin to work. I know many an energetic woman with 
abundant sirength will say, “oh, I would not sé¢ to work” and 
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feel that it was a poor way of doing. But there are women 
less strong, perhaps who have lost the strength on which 
they once prided themselves, and will just as readily say: 
“If I only could manage to sit.” 

At first, it may seem that you have to jump up and down 
so often that you save little, but by degrees you will find the 
benefit, even if you only are enabled to sit five minutes out 
of twenty that you would otherwise stand, and 


as you get used 
to the sitting, you will be astonished to find how many things 
you can do sitting, and how little the jumping up that ap- 
peared so tiresome at first, will be 


gotten used to providing against it. 


needed when you have 
Many things we now 
stand to do, as I say, may be done seated, but I began to 
speak especially of ironing. 
Most people, now-a-days, use the skirt board for ironing 
everything. 


It should be covered with three thicknesses of 
heavy flannel, an old blanket is best, but a comfortable can 
be made to do; over this securely baste part of an old sheet, 
or any white cotton cloth without seams, you may prefer for 
the purpose. 


The bosom board should be covered in the 


same way, and the covers of both frequently changed. 
CHAPTER VI. 


WASHING DISHES AND CARING FOR LAMPS, 


I have alluded before to the advisability of getting dishes 


t 


washed and out of the way, now we will say something more 


definite about that so often dreaded task. 

To do it pleasantly and easily you need two large dish pans, 
in one of which you have very hot water and soap, the other 
empty, and a tray at your right hand. Lay the silver in the 
hot water; at first you may find it difficult to bear your hands 
in it, but-very soon it will be easy: use a mop to help you 
wash the silver, take it out, and lay in the empty dish pan, 
roll the glasses round in the hot water, and put them also in 
with the silver, then put the remainder of the china in the 
water. ‘Take the kettle of boiling water and pour enough 
over glasses and silver to rinse them, take a clean dish 
towel, or glass cloth, and rolling each glass in the hot water, 
take it out at once and wipe it. It will be so hot that it will 
dry at once and take a high polish in a moment. 


ly each 
glass when dried on a tray. 


Take out the silver, using a 
mop to assist; this also being hot almost dries itself, give 
each piece a vigorous rub with the dry cloth, lay it on the 
tray, and then return to the china. 

Wash quickly and carefully to prevent chipping the edges, 
lay each piece as you do it in the second dish pan, leaving 
greasy things till last. If you have not been interrupted and 
have worked quickly, your water will still be hot; if there is 
danger of it cooling while you wipe the silver and glass, set it 
on the stove before you begin. 


Use more soap with the greasy 
things. 


Your dish water should always be a hot lather, not 
half cold, greasy water, which leaves a dirty scum on hands 
and round the dish pan. When all the dishes are washed, 
pour boiling water from the kettle plentifully over them, then 
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50 
wipe them quickly from the hot water. Use this hot clean 
water for the tins, saucepans, or whatever you may afterwards 
have to wash. 

As usually done, the wiping is a much longer business than 
the washing, because even people who use two waters take 
them out of the last “to drain,” thinking then to lessen the 
wiping, but if they will try wiping each piece direct from the 
hot water, they will see that the rapid evaporation half does 
the work. Glass, silver, and china, so washed, is always bril- 
liant; even delicate hands are not injured, and the work is 


clean and pleasant. 

A word about saucepans. Do you know, and will you be- 
lieve, that you may save all the labor of scraping saucepans 
in which oatmeal or mush has been boiled, by simply observ- 
ing one precaution? Instead of taking it boiling from the 
fire, and pouring it out into the dish, let it stand on the table 
for five minutes, before you pour it from the saucepan. I do 
not mean that you are to leave it long enough to get cool ; the 
mush and oatmeal porridge hold the heat so long, that five 
minutes away from the fire will make little perceptible dif- 
ference except to the bottom of the saucepan. If you notice 
when you pour mush boiling from the saucepan, you will find 
the heat of the bottom instantly dries up what is lefton. The 
usual way is to pour water to this and put it back on the stove : 
now the water will take hours to soak through the hard crust 
that coats the bottom of the saucepan, which, having been set 
back on the stove is baking still harder. When the 
poured from the saucepan, after it has stood on a cool spot 
for a few minutes, you will find that the bottom is no longer 
baking hot, and if, for the sake of experiment, you take a 
spoon immediately, you will find the cake on the bottom will 


mush is 


peel away and leave it clean. 

You will not, however, want to do this while getting break- 
fast, except once by way of experiment, therefore you can 
pour water in the saucepan, and leave it either in the sink or, 
if you require the water warm, on a cool part of the stove. 
A large clam shell is far better than a knife or spoon to 
scrape pots. 

I said put the saucepan on the table, and, lest I may seem 
regardless of the scrubbing it would cause, let me hasten to 
recommend a contrivance or two which will add much to your 
convenience ; | mean the use of * pot boards.” ‘The simplest 
may be the bottom of a butter firkin or small keg, one or two 
of these with a hole and string through each kept hanging 
A still better 
way, however, is to have small square board covered on one 
side with zinc. ‘This serves to trim lamps upon in the morn- 
ing, and any kerosene that may drop upon it helps to keep it 
clean, instead of soiling it as it would the table. Once a week 
it should be scoured off with kerosene and ashes, or brick 
Still another way to save table scrubbing 


The 


near the table, save many a dark mark or stain. 


dust and vinegar. 
is to have a yard of zine nailed over one end of it. 
nails used must be copper tacks. 

LAMPS. 

The regular trimming of lamps is one of the necessary 
morning duties, and appropriately follows the bed-room work, 
although it can be done during any ten vacant minutes there 
Che dovetailing of work, to 


CARE OF 


may be before going up stairs. 
make one task fit in with another so that there are no lost min- 
utes, is the secret of accomplishing very much in a short time. 
If you have no regular lamp scissors, (which cost very little.) 
save your others and also save the bits of carbonized wick 
from dropping about, by devoting an old pair to the purpose. 


In trimming the wick, cut off as little of the charred part as 
possible, generally it is sufficient just to clip off any inequality 
of the burned surface. 
all, but simply wipe it off with paper, but the edge sometimes 
remains ragged after this; then the scissors may be used with 


Some people do not cut the wick at 


advantage to make it even; if the flame is not even, you ma 
be sure there is some tiny point on the wick; see that th 
corners are very slightly rounded off, to prevent points « 
flame. If they are cut off too much, however, the flame wi 
be too narrow, and the light not so good as the size of th 
wick will allow. 

Every drop of oil must be wiped from the burner, and not! 
ing answers for this purpose better than newspaper whic 
can be immediately burned. If a cloth is used, it must eithe 
be washed out immediately, or it will cause the place in whic 
it is kept, and everything near it, to smell of kerosene. 

When you are sure the lamp and burner are quite free fro 
oil, polish the chimney. The common bulbous chimney 
best cleaned, when only dim, with soft newspaper; if smok« 
and fly spotted, wash it in soapy hot water, rinse it in cle 
hot water, and wipe it dry. Do not be satisfied to place 
chimney that is not brightly polished on a lamp; like a wi 
blackened stove, a clean lamp gives an air of cleanliness ai 
cheerfulness to the plainest room, while a handsome one 
which the odor of kerosene is perceptible, and a smo 
dimmed chimney visible, will seem neglected and depressin 

For the « ylin ler ( himney which is the most difficult to cle 


I have found nothing so good, after trying all sorts of c 


trivances, as tl 
With daily use of this, the chimney seldom needs washing a 
is always bright. hold t 
chimney in your left hand with a duster or newspaper to pr 
vent your touch from dimming it, then with the right ha 


e brush with wire handle sold for the purpos 


he brush must be used dy; 


push the brush sharply up and down, polish the outside w 
paper; less than a minute’s work each day will keep the chi 
ney in perfect order. 

Once in a while wash the brush and dry it thoroughly. 

The burners of all lamps require washing in soap and | 
water once a week. 

When lamps cease to give a good light, many people th: 
them away, and get new. There is usually nothing the n 
ter, except that the perforations are choked with carbon a 
dust. Boil them for half an hour, in an old saucepan in whi 
you have a good teaspoonful of washing soda to each qu 
This will genera 


of water: rinse them and set them to dry. 


remedy the difficulty. 


CHAPTER VII. 


EXTRA WORK FOR WEDNESDAY. 

Wednesday is the day which most housekeepers feel to 
the one of comparative leisure. ‘hat day may convenient 
In the fall the bulk of the canni 


each week, may be done ont 


be reserved for extra duties. 


or pickling or preserving 


day. Occasionally it happens that fruit must be used, 
thei the housekeeper must do it without regard to days, 
when she has the matter within her control, Wednesd 


interferes with her general work less. 

At this season the preserving is over, although for thos 
whose absence from home, sickness, or other cause pt! 
vented them making a sufficient supply from summer and f 
fruits, there still remains orange marmalade, apple jelly, 

a very useful French marmalade called vazsié, excellent fi 


children. On certain fall and winter Wednesdays, too, 1 
careful housekeeper may choose to utilize what would ot! 
wise be thrown away: orange and lemon peels. <A few } 
of candied peels, are invaluable through the winter. ‘T! 
make a plain cake into something that is superior; the sai 
with ginger-bread or cookies, and there is no such fragt 
addition to mincemeat as these peels, and they take the p! 
of citron for many purposes. 

Although, as I have said, recipes for cooking will be t! 
rare exception in these papers, when one occurs to me that 
think may not be found in the usual cookery books, I w 
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it. Candying peels come under this head, I think, I 
refore give directions how to do them. 

Keep two jars or crocks half full of strong salt and water. 
» one drop any orange peels you may have ; into the other 
on peels. The thicker the peels the better for the pur- 

se. Those from Havana oranges are not suitable. 

been squeezed, rid them of the skin 


touch the white. 


If they 
ind pulp, but do 
Oranges that have been used for the 
le, if the peels have been neatly divided in halves or 


rters, and not soiled by children, may be used for this 


pose. If many lemons are not used in the house, it will 


o take advantage of their cheap season, when a quar- 


of a hundred may be bought for a small sum. ‘The 
e may be boiled into syrup and bottled. and the peels 
e for candying. The peels will keep in salt and water, in 
iol place, for months, provided the br 
m:or they may be only left a week in it 
Candy Lemon Peels. 

oil the peels until very tender, but not at all changing 
vater till it no longer tastes salt. They genera 


ree hours to become tender. Strain the water from them when 


are sure they are done. Lemon peels have the peculiarity of 


ening in syrup, unless they are quite tender when put in it. 


yuu can candy the peels in 1 


y the proper way, altho 


arge pieces like citron which is 


it may be convenient sometimes 
ive them ready for use. If you decide to candy them whole, 
he peels in a preserving kettl 


wer as Wiil 


t cover them; add a pound of 
boil up, then put the kettle where the 


mer till they ave clear ; you may then let t] 


ch pint; let i 


is very little left. They require watching at 

y will easily burn. You may lift each piece out and |; 
on which granulated sugar has been sprinkled, and, covering 

1 thickly with sugar, put them in a cool oven till dry: 
less trouble, and produces much hand 

r results. This is after they have 


lo what is after a 


» boiled till clear in the 
p, to lay each piece on an oiled dish: 


+ ] 
t cool while 


oil a pound or two of sugar (according to ber of peels 
ive) with a gill of water to the pound, till it “ hairs,” then dip 
piece of pee! into the candy and lay it on an oiled dish to dry. 
you preter convenience to effect, you can cut the peels, when 


are boiled tender, into chips. re ady for use. To do this. cut 
1 into strips an inch wide: pile three or four, one on the other, 
cut into little thin strips about 
lake a syrup of a pound of sugar to each pint of water; throw 


1e chips Boil them slowly ti 


as wide as a match. 


", then faster till nearly all 
sture has evaporated, then stir ina cupful more of sugar and put 
get dry, but cannot burn. When there is no 
er any moisture, spread them thinly on sieves and put them in 
ol oven or over the register, to dry. 


1 where they can 


gi If you have no sieves, 
id them on tins thickly sprinkled with sugar, and stir them up 
time to time. When cold pack away in glass jars for use. 
hen the peels are cut small it is better not to candy too many 
1¢ kettle, as they are apt to dry in masses instead of separate. 
range peels are candied just in the same way but do not 
: quite so long to boil. Never put both lemon and orange 
lin the same salt water, nor candy them together. 

.aisiné also is a preserve less well known than it deserves 

e; I therefore give a recipe for that also: 

Raisine. 

ike a dozen fine, large apples. Peel and quarter them, put 
n over a slow fire with a cupful of California sherry, or the 
* quantity of cider and a pound of sugar. When they have 
ved tender. stone five pounds of fine, pulpy Valencia raisins ; 
enough water to prevent them burning; leave them to cook 
slowly until they appear dissolved, and the whole is stiff. 
t the whole through a colander and then through a sieve, un- 
you have one of the squeezing machines which work on the 
principle of a lemon squeezer, and save much labor in making 
marmalade, jellies, etc. Pack away in small jars and when about 
to use, cut it in thin slices and dust each with confectioner’s sugar. 
Th.s is delicious eaten with cream. 


HouSEKEEPING. 


Orange marmalade is probably too well known to require a 
recipe : but before quitting the subject of preserves 1 wish to 
suggest a plan which, from my own experience, saves much 
time and vexation, 

A NEW WAY TO COVER JELLY. 

I allude to the covering of jams and jellies. The trouble of 
papering them securely is, to many, the worst part of making 
them, especially when it is necessary to make a large 
quantity. Much time may 


e saved by using waxed paper, 
which can be bought at the confectioner’s supply stores, very 
cheaply. Twelve cents’ worth will be sufficient for a whole 
Cut a round of the paper to fit the top of your jelly 
glass, and have a quarter of an inch or so margin; lay the 
waxe 


season, 


| paper on the jelly, press it with your fingers gently till 
there are no air bubbles under it, then press the margin 
closely round the inside of the glass. This is all you need to 
do; jelly so put up will rarely have mildew on it, and keep in 
every wey better than with the usual brandied paper and 
second paper cover, 

MENDING, 


I have spoken of Wednesday being usually the most con- 


g 
venient for mending, and even in families where it takes 


more than one day, that may be the best on which to begin it, 


when other things do not prevent. 


It is a good plan to have a small basket near the ironing 
board while ironing, and as the articles needing repair are 
ironed, lay them in it. In this way the tiny split in a napkin 
or towel, which will not take five minutes to darn, will not be 
unnoticed until it has assumed too large proportions for it to 
ape, 

[In mending, “a stitch in time” does indeed * save nine,”’— 
or ninety-nine. The stocking with tiny hole and thin spot 
which can be so neatly darned (the thin spot closely run on the 


wrong side with a stitch bearly visible on the right) this week, 


as to be hardly perceptible, will, if left for another wearing, 
have a large hole which necessitates a large, unsightly darn 


that will be three times the work. 

In darning children’s colored stockings, be sure the cotton 
is of good quality and will not fade, or else, darn you never 
y, alter one wash the stocking will be shabby, by 
reason of the faded darns. At any first rate store darning 
. Warranted fast dyes, are sold, and may be relied upon. 

fable linen should be darned with very fine linen floss or, 
better still, the raveling from a strip of damask. 

Window shades, chintz or any starched article that is not 
often washed, can be neatly repaired while being ironed by 
laying over the spot a small piece of material matching in 


texture. ‘This of course must be starched and wet: the iron 


will paste them together. Chinese laundrymen turn this 


kind 


lof mending to good account with bachelor’s shirts and 


collars. 


PROGRAMME OF WORK. 
WEDNESDAY. 

After the regular daily work has been got through with, what 
extra work is to be done on Wednesday must depend on the 
circumstances of the family. 

Preserving, mending, bread making, window cleaning (if 
there are too many windows, or too much sweeping, for them 
to be done on sweeping day) may all be conveniently done 
on the one * off” day of the week. 

It is a good plan to wash lamp burners on this day (see 
full directions chapter V), as it saves time from those more 
crowded with work. Nevertheless it is well to let the busy 
days carry their own burden, so as to keep Wednesday as far 
as possible for the unusual work, and if none presents itself, 
for a little of the play that would agree with our constitution 
so well if we could try it oftener. 

—Catherine Owen. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
LOOKING AHEAD FOR CHRISTMAS. 
SomME HINTs AND HELPS CONCERNING CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 

N season”’ is the “sign-manual”’ be- 
fore which many a door swings 
open, and a little forethought 
saves the futile knocking at many 
a portal, or, instead of a grating, 
reluctant opening, secures a magi- 
cal movement of harmonious 
hinges. Christmas preparations, 
to be satisfactory, demand an 
early beginning. Left until the 
Christmas stir is in the air, and 
the Christmas shoppers are in the 
streets; tillthe days are shortest 
and coldest; till the nerves are 
tense and quivering with hurry 
and excitement; till the mind is confused with the sight of 
many beautiful things and tempting bargains; till our reckon- 
ing gets awry, and expenditures are sure to slip beyond the 
bounds of prudence, and we have to show for them, moreover, 
articles whose utility and fitness we more than doubt, gift- 
making becomes a bugbear and a burden. With many of us, 
gifts must, in large measure, be bought with little savings, 
made at odd moments, or in the intervals of other tasks, and be 
determined, perhaps, by the little sacrifices or the labor of 
love we may find possible to allot to them. 

A little careful, generous forethought, a judicious reckoning 
of what we can spend, and a thoughtful apportionment thereof, 
will add to the pleasure of giver and receiver, and leave some 
space, perhaps, at the blessed Christmas-tide for the fellow- 
ships, the recollections, the influences, of which gift and greet- 
ing are only accessions and retlections. The gifts planned 
beforehand, too, will be likely to be most valued afer Christ- 
mas. We are more likely to take account of individual needs 
and preferences. I must confess to a liking for those gifts 
which supply some real want, which are more than d7%c-d-brac, 
which are meant not only to be admired and treasured, but 
to be used and enjoyed, to become some real part, however 
small, of the life and belongings of the one who receives 
them. Such gifts have a double preciousness, for they reveal 
the thoughtful love which, only, could have prompted them, 
and bespeak for it, on the part of the receiver, a grateful 
recognition and remembrance. Not all gifts can be such, 
perhaps, but the ideal gift will always be, like the love be- 
hind it, 


“ A simple, fireside thing,— 
A thing to walk with, hand in hand, 
Through the every-day-ness of this work-day world.” 

Christmas cards are a happy invention of some one, and 
they serve a gracious purpose, but many times the money they 
cost might buy something which would be more truly a delight 
than they. And it may be possible for deft fingers to fashion 
some dainty or durable article that shall better represent her- 
self and better serve her friend’s need. 

Never, it seems to me, could one make choice of so many 
beautiful, expressive, serviceable tokens with but a little 
“siller in the purse,” as now. The lovely little books of daily 
readings are the choicest of souvenirs. They come in all 
sizes and at all prices. As I write, there is at hand a late an- 
nouncement of new books, and I especially note some new 
books with Scripture texts for one month (E. P. Dutton & 
Co.), for ten cents: “Sunshine for Life’s Pathway,” with daily 
readings, accompanied by poems by Miss Havergal and 
others, for one month, thirty-five cents; and in Cassell’s 
“Chimes Series,” uniquely bound, illustrated volumes, at 
fifty cents,—“ Bible Chimes,” *“ Daily Chimes,” and “ Old 


World Chimes,” containing readings for every day in the 
month, and “ Holy Chimes,” being “thoughts in verse fo 
every Sunday in the year,” which last, it seems to me, would be 


| an especially appropriate gift for those dear invalid friends 


of whom doubtless we can all count one or two, whose Sab 
baths are brightened by no song of choir or words of preachet 
and whose sanctuary is home. “Helps by the Way,” on« 
dollar (D. Lothrop & Co.), will be a help and comfort ever 
day of the year tocome. And there are many other books 
to be had at the cost of a Christmas card, which would outlast 
and outweigh a score of such tokens. There are two or thre: 
of Mrs. Ewing’s delightful stories,—‘* Jackanapes,” “* Dadd: 
Darwin’s Dovecote,” and * The Story of a Short Life,” whic! 
Roberts Brothers, of Boston, issue, with illustrations, and i 

comely, serviceable bindings at thirty-five cents each. Th: 
two books first named, by that English woman whose storie 

are so fast finding place beside our own best-loved househol 

authors, are, perhaps, best adapted for children. That las 
mentioned can hardly fail to be full of interest and signifi 
cance to that invalid friend. The three, bound together, wit 

life of the author, comes at one dollar. Of other costlie 
books there is little need to speak. These are specified be 

cause of their peculiar fitness for inexpensive gift-making, an 

the possibility of their commutation for gifts of far less wort 

and fitness. And what gifts do we give that are so likely t 

be treasured; so sure of a welcome, so certain to perpetuat 

the finest part of our friendships, stored with such pleasant 
ness and helpfulness as some coveted or well-chosen volume 

How often such a book brings to our friend wiser and mot 

potent suggestions than the one most loving could! 

Of the little gifts one may make with little trouble, it ma 
be well to mention a few, which are to be especially con 
mended to the attention of busy, not over-skillful people, 
that they are all very simply and speedily fashioned, and th 
require, moreover, little outlay. One of the daintiest, yet tl 
simplest of these trifles is a tiny satchet-case. The one befor 
me is made of four strips of satin ribbon, about an inch and 
half wide and six inches long, two pieces of delicate pink ai 


the remaining two of cream color, sewed together, over a1 
over, and very neatly, the colors alternating. The squa 

thus formed is fringed to the depth of perhaps half an ini 

all round, then folded corner-wise, with heavily scented cott« 

between, and caught lightly together above the fringe on tl 

edges. Of course any contrasting colors or blending shade 
might be used, to suit the fancy, and the case might be large 
if preferred, but the one described might grace any handke 
chief box. 

The little old-fashioned needle books or pin-rolls may | 
made to be very pretty little gifts, and useful ones. One 
book-form, perhaps four inches long and two wide, and wi 
rounded corners, stiffened with thin pasteboard and cover 
on the outside with black velvet, on one cover of which a ti 
spray or other design has been embroidered, outlined, or «/ 
pliqued, with the cover lined with cardinal satin, sewed ov: 
and over with the velvet on the edge all around, with leav: 
alternating of dark and bright flannel, buttonhole stitched ¢ 
pinked with the scissors, tied with narrow cardinal satin rib 
bon, and a bow of the same on the back of the cover, is 
tasteful and serviceable token. 

Another needle-case is patterned, as to shape, after on 
made long ago. It is made by taking a strip of olive sati 
ten inches long, and two to three inches wide, stiffening t! 
same with fine canvas and lining with a piece of shaded o! 
gold satin ribbon, just enough wider to turn over each edg 
in anarrow binding. In one end is enclosed a little roll 
wadding, the projecting ends satin-covered, for pins; whe 
the roll is fastened, or where the strip is fastened togeth 
over it, the bottom of a little frilled pocket is sewed in,—t! 
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p being confined with elastic,—for thimbles, etc. Above 
e leaves of heavy y flannel, pinked, and sewed in with a fold 
satin feather-stitched, while the end of the strip is rounded, 
d has a bit of fancy stitching in yellow silk on the part that 
uutermost. It may be fastened with a ribbon, or with an 
istic band. 
And still another very simple gift may be made in an even- 
gy, On asquare of dark cloth app/igue a bright flower, cut 
m cretonne, bind the edges with scarlet, add a loop to hang 
» by, and you have a cheery little holder, fit to hang by any 
hearth. 


One more article, for home use, is made in this way: Five | 


ps of heavy pasteboard thirteen inches long, four inches 
le at the widest part, one end being triangle shape, the 
er tapering to a point, are covered on one side with con- 
sting colors,—two with black velvet with app/igued designs, 

remaining three with pale blue, cardinal and old-gold,— 
ces found in the family remnants, all of them (any other 
ors or fabrics contrasting suitably would do), and on the 
er side with some dull-colored poplin. ‘They are then 
ced together, in alternating colors, the points together for 
bottom of the bag, and neatly and firmly sewed. Cords, 
cheted of cardinal worsted, fastened to each point at the 
,and brought together, leaving just room for the hands 

to balance, with tassels of yellow, red and blue, and simi- 
cord and tassels at the bottom, complete a capacious and 
t ungraceful catch-all. 
\ll the things I have named are the simplest and most in- 
pensive of gifts. They may, therefore, be within easy reach 
| answer a purpose that richer gifts could not. Or, being 
nple, it may be possible to remember, with some of them, 
ne weary toiling, discouraged body who, maybe, will not 
ve else even such gifts as these. And to bestow such gifts, 
give a bit of gladness, even at a little cost of time or money 
effort, to some one no other may remember, some one we 
selves remember only with Christian love and kindliness 
to embody the spirit of the day, to express the spirit of 
n, “who, though He was rich, yet,” on this day, “for 

sakes, became poor, that we through His poverty might 
come rich.” 

—Olive E. Dana. 
nal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
CYNTHIA'S CAKE. 
Oh, the kitchen stove, it is wondrous bright ; 
And Cynthia’s hair, "tis a sheeny roll; 


And Cynthia’s hands, they are swift and light, 
A-mixing a cake in a yellow bowl. 


Oh, the kitchen floor saith the sun is high, 
And Christopher passeth this way at noon; 

And Cynthia’s lips, they are smiling shy— 
A-stirring the cake with a silver spoon. 


Oh, the kitchen window, ’tis opened wide, 
And Christopher’s eyes, they are straying in; 
And Cynthia’s cheeks, they are softly dyed— 
A-baking the cake in a scalloped tin. 


Oh, the kitchen door, it is swung apart, 
And Christopher’s shadow, ’tis stealing near; 
And Cynthia turneth with blush and start— 
A-testing the cake with a broom-corn spear. 


Oh, the kitchen chair—is there room for twain? 
For Christopher’s knee hath a dainty freight, 
And Cynthia’s waist hath a potent strain— 
A-leaving the cake to a direful fate! 
Oh, the kitchen oven, ’tis piping hot, 
And Cynthia’s cake, ’tis a sight to see! 
For Cynthia's cake, it is all forgot, 
But Cupid, he rubbeth his hands in glee. 
—Emma A. Opper. 
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Original in Gooo HOUSEKEEPING. 

FASHION AND ECONOMY. 
FoR THE FALL AND WINTER SEASON. 

VERY change of season brings new 
pleasures and new cares. As Au 
tumn drops her royal robes of crim- 
son and gold, so we lay aside the 
garments and customs that tended 
to out-door life, and draw in our 
forces from communion with exter- 
nal nature. With many a sigh over 
the pleasant associations of the Sum- 
mer, the housekeeper packs away 
her muslins, and shakes out her 
woolens ready for the biting blasts 

of winter. Thick curtains shut out the wintry cold; warm 

rugs are spread before the glowing grate, and bits of bright 
hangings, here and there, make one forget the brown earth 


and gray sky which accompany the shortening days. 

The thrifty matron adapts her old garments to new styles, 
and frequently the last state of suit or cloak is better than the 
first. ‘The addition of a plain coachman’s cape to outside 
tight-fitting garments, is universal. When made of plush 
with cuffs to match, they give an air of distinction to a New- 
market or any long, tight-fitting cloak. The cape will be 
useful for spring wear, detached from the cloak, either made 
of plush or the material of the dress. But few hoods are seen 
except on children’s garments. 

New wraps and cloaks are generally dolman shaped with a 
tight-fitting back tied underneath, in front. The back may 
be either longer or shorter than the loose hanging front. 
Many are weighted down with jet, which, in some cases, 
covers the upper portion and edges like a coat of mail, and is 
about as heavy. Buttons on everything are large and pro- 
nounced ; those on dress skirts nearly as large as a silver 
dollar, with smaller ones on the basque and sleeves. 

Jerseys are worn more than ever,—but jerseys so thick and 
close woven and so richly trimmed that they have lost their 
slouc hy appearance Frequently covered with iridescent 
beads and braiding, they are generally finished with a highly 
trimmed vest of the same material. This vest may consist of 
bright colored silk or braid arranged horizontally or in 
lengthwise stripes. Such jerseys are convenient for home 
wear, with a skirt of silk or wool which has outlasted its 
basque. The Souvaroff jacket is used in the same manner. 
It is made of any harmonizing or contrasting material, 
fastens with one button at the neck, opens over a full front of 
silk, and is rounded off at the hips, with a basque back. It 
may be edged with stitching, embroidery or galloon, and is 
suitable for young girls and slender forms. 

Of dress materials there were never greater varieties, 
Almost everything is ribbed or in diagonals, tufts, cords, 
figures or stripes, the latter varying from hair lines to two 
inches in width. The alternate stripe has frequently a rough 
or plush surface, and a contrasting color, as dark blue with 
old gold or dull yellow, red or wine and golden brown. 
There was never a better time to combine utility with beauty 
than the present. The careful mother can take the half-worn 
skirts of Nellie and Jennie and make them into pretty short 
basques or jackets, with plaits in the back with any suitable 
trimming from shoulder down the sleeve and around the 
wrist. The striped skirt, made perfectly plain or with side 
plastrons of the basque material, finishes the costume at a 
third of the expense of a newdress. This economical fashion 
is not confined to misses, but is often used by their mothers 
well. 

We can see a decided advance in individuality and good 
sense, in dress, though there is much opportunity for improve- 
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If certain marked features are followed, a woman can 
She must weara 


ment. 
dress about as she pleases. 
tournure, narrow and “ bunchy,” but the skirt may be plain, 
or with a long apron front and a narrow, full puff directly un- 
der the back of the basque. 

As the purpose of these suggestions is not so much to 


For instance : 


describe fashions as to show how to utilize materials already 
on hand, we will pass to home furnishing. 

In carpetings, hangings and upholstery there is a slight re- 
action toward brighter colors. Not such raw greens, blues, 
reds and yellows as used to be in vogue, but livelier tints 
than the faded-out hues which have prevailed for several 
years. The tendency to use rugs upon parquetry and stained 
wood flooring is still increasing, and the Kensington “art 


squares ™ are still the delight of the housekeeper with moder 


ate purse. It means a room easily kept clean, as the rug can 


be shaken every week and the margin brushed off every d 


In sleeping rooms especially, the relief from dust afforded by 
such a rug is very grateful to any who have a tendency to 
irritation of the throat or lungs. 

Three-ply carpeting is now made to imitate more costly 
When the 


housekeeper chooses she can make her own rug out of carpet- 


kinds, in soft, small, delicately toned figures. 


ing, with border to match, leaving the floor border a foot o1 
more in width. A very pretty and not common fashion is to 
use the solid body Brussels, known as “ filling,” (because i 
fills in the alcoves and spaces left by heavy carpetings). for 
the body of the rug, and finish with a border matching in 
color. In small sitting-rooms or libraries, such a rue in 
creases the apparent size of the room and makes an excellent 
background for furniture. 
on the walls of such a room, for nothing kills any artistic 


Pictures, too, show much bette: 
effect more effectually than a mass of bright colors on th 
floor. It stares out of countenance the soft water-color or 
bright landscape, and if the figures are showy, gives a kind of 
vulgarity, like a large patterned dress on a small woman. 
Furniture, be it ever so handsome, loses much of its richness 
on such a carpet, though it be the most expensive of Aubos 
son or Wilton. ‘There is a sense of restfulness in a room 
carpeted with a single color, on which rugs are disposed, that 
pleases even those who cannot understand why i: should 
be so. 

The latest fashion in parlor finishings follows the French 


taste in cream or white and gold. An elegant new mansion 


just finished in New York has side walls paneled in the old 
style paper paneling 
pears in cornice mouldings. ‘The woodwork is painted cream 


light gray banded with gilt which reap- 


color, and the old-fashioned ceiling ornaments of plaster are 
also finished in cream and gold. The excuse for this revival 
is the desire to show off the rich, high-toned toilets of guests, 
for such parlors are peculiarly adapted to large companies. 
We know that the French use their salons for society and not 
\merican de 
parture from tinted or papered walls will not meet with 
extended favor. 


home comfort, and it is predicted that the 


Fortunately, as a nation, Americans are growing in individ- 
uality. 
they please, so they do not choose to injure others. 


There was never a time when people could do as 
Chere is 
not only a cosmopolitan taste, but greater breadth and free- 
dom in all directions. It is a great thing to learn to be laws 
to ourselves, and not slaves of Mrs. Grundy. In furnishing, 
as in dress, if the unwritten canons of good taste are fol 
lowed, the housekeeper can make a new departure with 
out fear. If we study to please the eye in color combina- 
tions, and succeed, we shall, indeed, be fortunate. A fre- 
quent failure results from the use of too many colors in 
the same room. 

The sense of rest coming from the use of two or three tones 


Goop 


of the same color, and not strongly contrasted at that, we cai 
better feel than describe. A half-dozen incongruous hues 
meanwhile, offend the eye, as jarring chords offend the ea 
In such a room we never feel at home. 

An innovation is made in bedroom furniture by the intr 
duction of oak. A set of this kind is certainly much mor 
cheerful looking than the conventional black-walnut. It is s 
durable and improves so much with age that it may not soo 


out of use. here is a tendency to the use of hea 


> 


( inopies, Exte nding two feet or more from high head posts: 


from which depend curtains, varying in richness from damas 
to cretonne. Originally made to keep out draughts in ill-cor 
structed dwellings, there can be no reason in reviving then 
he y serve as receptic les for dust and disease, and have ni 
even the merit of beauty, to any who look at the fitness « 
Reason tells us that the less there is to prevent t 


things. 
free circulation of air, and hold emanations from the breat 
“Notes on Nursing,” | 
Florence Nightingale, that competent authority declares th 


no sick room ought to have either « rpet or curtains; tl 


and the person, the better. In 


the drapery of any sleeping-room should be reduced to j 


minimum. 


The white counterpane has gone into disfavor. though f 
guest chambers the pretty lace spreads and pillow-shan 
Ihnead Wil ue OF SCaTie S Cl il I so easily displace 
Phere are white spreads tinted or figured with blue, laven« 
or pink, bu ese should m 1 ( Cl furnishings ot 
room, Some housekeepers spend long hours in applig 
He vers, Nigures, DITAS dl Strosities upon un 
musiins, for bed-spreads. One industrious spinster im 
patterns out of card board and then cut out of Turkey-t 
cotton whole Noah's ark of animals, and started them 
solemn procession around the edge of her counterp 
Whether she expects to reap her reward in a crop of nig 
mares Is not known. Others darn ernate figures of t 
honeycomb spread in scarlet or blue wool, and persu 

es that \ np (its As if life 
so long that they must fill 3 up witl edless and ugly 
rit would hang idly on their hands! 

Crazy patch-work has reached its hight, from which desce 


IS speedy and sure, \t i late exhibition in New York the 


were specimens from nearly every State 


of the examples were hideous. ‘They are home-made imi 


tions of soft multi-colored Persian embroidery. in which hu 


are exquisitely selected and arranged. ‘The usual « opies ai 
simply trightful. ‘These were finished with embroideries 
every device; tinsel, flowers in chenille, ribbon and velvet 


tassels, pictures in oil on silk ; 


ipplique work and imitatio 


of everything under the sun. One banner of the state 


Pexas, the two hundred and ninety counties made out 
pieces less than an inch square, was more curious th 
beautiful. 

And now some enterprising woman has begun embroi 
ered patch-work, made out of kid gloves of all colors, ar 
that craze will have its ephemeral day. 

Had the makers of such a monstrosities spent the time « 
voted to their patch-work in legitimate work, they might h 
mastered the rudiments of some science and art, or have 
the foundations of a noble industry. What might they 
have accomplished, with little strain to eyesight, in th: 
long months of misapplication! In all this broad and beat 
ful world, with its avenues to learning, art and philanthroy 
effort, can we not do better than to narrow ourselves dow1 
the point of a useless needle? In the name of womanhx 
let us choose some avocation that, with half the exper 
ure of patience and time, shall win enduring good 
pleasure ? 


—Hester M. Po 
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SOME CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


Wuar To MAKE anp How to Wor K THEM. 


T seems early to commence plan- 
ning Christmas gifts, but by doing 
so we avoid the worry and hurry 
just before Christmas which tires 
us and takes from the pleasure of 
Christmas giving and receiving. 


by starting now we have time to 


make them leisurely, enjoying 

} ] ht 
each one as pleasant thoughts 


are worked in with the brush o1 


| 


needle, and the ter part or 
I will be accomplished good 
some prete Duy 
ine olfts. but » the he hy ti 
Ing gifts, but where wey Can be made by the giver hey 
usually more appreciated, than the same kind be 1g] 
ime and money must be spent on them, therefore the ne 
sity Of Choosing articles which are useful and durable as 
s pretty. The tastes of those to whom the presents 
to be sent should also be remembe red and the YITTS se 
d iccording ly. 
e following directions are simple, but if the articles 2r 
fully inade, are very pretty gifts. The last few are ver 
but they take the place of Christmas cards. for many 
Istmas cards are an expense, with little utility furthe) 
he momentary pleasure of receiving them 
ter Bags 
ece of duck or canvas stuff twelve inches by eighteen. Half 
Lory bbon two inches wide, one yard, one inch wide Same 
Piece of wire twelve inches long. Paint a vine or conven 
pattern on the duck, keeping the extremities of the des en 
nches from the top and three from the bottom. Lay the sa n 
of the ribbon against the painted side of the duck at the top 
o1 lurn over and hem down on the inside Kun a casing 


this of lighter material than the duck but of 


the same « olor, 


the bottom into six inch lengths. cut up three inches, turn 
the ends at right angles. Cut off these three sided pieces 
leaves three points Sew the sides together commencing at 
op and then the sides of the Pp ints. Hem down one end of 


bbon on the other over the seam. Run the wire into the 
g, bend the ends into hooks, catch them. sew the « pening of 
asing. Turn the bag right side out before runni1 ¢ in the wire. 
turn down the top of the bag that the faci ig of ribbon may 
Sew each end of one half yard ot the narrow ribbon, just 
w the facing on opposite sides, by which hang the bag. Of 
ther half yard make a bow for the points. Put a double 


ese cloth duster in the bag 


stograph Case. 
photograph case may be made of a plain dark colored plush 
elvet bag five inches by eight, lined with a contrasting colored 
Leave one side seam open two inches and fasten back the 
ier that the satin may show, with a bow o1 by invisible stitches 
1ere is painting or embroidery on the plush. A spider web in 
{ thread with a gilt spider is a pretty design. 
fandkerchief and glove cases are very convenient in visit- 
r traveling, as they are flat and soft. requiring less room 
packing to better advantage than boxes, and if left with- | 
either, the handkerchief and gloves are very apt to be 
or mislaid in a trunk or even in a bureau drawer. 
idkerchief Cases. 
ises for handkerchiefs may be made two ways. No.1. Sew 
ther, except one end, two pieces of satin or silk twenty-four 
es by nine or twelve. Turn right side out. Place a layer of 
t cotton sprinkled with delicate perfume, between the satin. 
raw end together, and quilt on the machine. in diagonal blocks 
inch square. Turn up four inches of each end for pockets, 


join the sides with ribbon sewed to each edge. Hold the rib- 


full, Bows at the sides between the two pockets give ita 
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more finished appearance. No. 2. 


A simpler one is of dark satin 
eighteen inches by nine, 


same of contrasting color of satin, put 
cotton between and sew together. bind with a cord to match dark 
satin. Double this over as fora bag. Sew 


} 


at one top corner. 
Turn back the other corner and fasten 


with a bow, and catch the 
new made corner to the side. 
Glove Cases. 

Make a foundation of two pieces of satin twelve inches square. 
Sew together on all sides. For the three or four pockets take a 
strip of satin, five by fifteen inches having a broad hem already 


turned down. Sew to the square, putting small box plaits at the 
base of each pocket. At the distances of tour or three inches, ac- 


cording t 


g to the number of pockets tack the satin Strip to the lining 
of the foundation. Run cord a over this sewing, along the top of 
the pockets and around the square. Fold square in half over the 
pockets and tie together with a bow. Pockets may be put on both 
ends of the « ase if prete rred. 


Lamp Shades. 


No.1. The amount of ribbon de pends on the heights of the shade 
and the circumference of its base. ‘Take an inc h and a quarter wide 
bbon, cut it, say into six inch k ngths. Turn back both corners 


of one end of these ribbons to make it pointed. Hem the tops, 
sew sides of all the ribbon toa side of the next. Sew deep lace 
s shade, about where the ribbon is turned bac k above the 
points. Put silk or plush balls at each point. Gather at the top 

No. 2 is simply a screen for 
the eyes and can be used on any lamp, and raised « 


with a thread run through the hem. 


lowered at 
pleasure. Make a double velvet case or line it with satin, slip into 


it a stiff piece of card board six inches by seven, just to fit the 


case. Sew plush balls to bottom. Geta piece of stiff wire bent 
thus. eight inches in length when completed. Baste it on to 


a card five by two inches, which cover with same material 


|} as lining. See that the wire will slip up and down. The 
hooks attach it to the shade or chimney and the bend at the 
| | lower part of the wire holds the screen off from the hot shade. 


Sew the top of the sn all 


piece to the top of the large piece. 


When finished paint on the velvet face in oils No. 3. Make 
screen part as directed above, omit the part with the wire. Buy 
a banner or table s¢ reen stand and sew the work to the arm. 
Blotting Pad. 


A blotting pad is made of four pieces of blotting paper eight by 
If oil colors are 
used put them out on blotting paper which absorbs the oil and 
prevent them from running on the pad. Tie paper with ribbon 


like a book. 


ten inches. Ornament the exterior by painting. 


Pen Wiper. 

For a pen wiper cut four pieces of chamois skin two and a half 
by three and a half inches. Decorate the paste board back like a 
book. On the front draw “Sketches from the Pen of 


blank filled with initials of person to whom it is given. ‘Tie nar- 
row ribbon through the back and skin. Sheets of paper may be 
used, and narrow strips of court plaster of different colors run 
through slits cut in the paper; the outside decorated with the pen 
or brush. 

Emery Bag. 

An emery bag of the wrist part of an old castor glove or piece of 
chamois skin sewed into a bag two or three inches long and one 
or one and a half wide is very convenient. Work “emery” or 
something on one side of the bag. Fill with emery and tie around 
the neck with embroidery floss. 


—M. E. P. 
THE WASTES OF COOKING. 


America wastes enough yearly to feed the thousands who are 
now said to be out of employment. The time may yet come when 
it shall be considered practical somewhere in the course of the 
education which a State gives to the people to teach girls how to 
extract the greatest amount of nutriment from the common mate- 
rials of food, and a careful statistician justly remarks that “ who- 
ever can teach the masses of the people how to get five cents’ 
worth a day more comfort or force out of the food which each one 
consumes, will add to their productive power what would be equal 
to one thousand million dollars a year in value. 
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THE PERILS OF GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
A NEW 


‘Book OF MARTYRS.” 

OOD housekeeping should be synony- 
mous with good homekeeping, but 
not a few women keep house at the 

While cleanli- 

ikin to godliness,” it may 

the the devil. 

Neatness, like any other good, may 


expense of home. 
ness 1s 
also 


open way to 


be “builded up so high, it topples 


down the other side, and makes a 
Though 
Heaven's first 


= 
sort of badness of. it. 


ell law, it is safe 


angels are not kept miserable in maintaini 
] 


* There is one thing certain, John, you have a mighty neat 


order? is named as 


to assume that all the 


wife.” 
My dear fellow,” 
fool.” 


In the impolite plain Fi 


replied John, “it is possible to be a neat 


elish which husbands are permitted 


to use in speaking of their wives heir wives’ relations 
John expressed a vital truth, too often neglected. 

The woman who is so absorbed in her housework as 
] that Harry di 
day, that Jimmy was married 


that 


bering, regretfully, that 


chronicle events by noting ied on tin 


on general sweepmng \ 
window washing morning,—remem- 
window washing 


Susie was born on 
was therefore 


] 
nouse 


postponed,—may give h 
in, but not an attract home. In a home we 
find the ne i i 


unhappy dwellers 


expect 


rest app. n to comfort that is allowed the 


nig ited sphere ; in home we 


want a place where we may lay aside the irksome restraints 
which society imposes upon us—where we may be at ease at 


least ten minutes out of the fourteen hundred and forty min 
ind where we may enjoy something like rest. 
And oh! my dear over-neat sister, how | 


this ease, this rest, do 


utes of the day, 
much of this comfort, 
you permit your poor family to have? 
his business into fe 


than usual, 


Henry crowds wer hours, and comes up 
from the office earlier thinking to enjoy a drive 
with you. Rash man! He finds the front porch filled with 


the parlor furniture, the maid all work down on her knees 


and you—your 


vigorously applying a polishing cloth, } head 
enwrapped in a towel—leaning out of a window in a break- 


nec k position, ende Woring to sweep down cobwebs that eXIst 
chiefly in your brain, He swallows the disappointment which 
the first glimpse of home induces, and, bravely venturing all, 
tells you to take off that towel, put on your bonnet and shawl, 
uu turn on him a look of 
indicating the 


ff your broom, exclaim con- 


and come with him. At y 
id 


mingled scorn and re confusion 


round about with a lofty wave 


doesnt its 


temptuously, 


My erring housewife, your husband may, in despair, go for 
someryounger, handsomer woman to drive with him, and there 
are uncharitable persons in the world who will not pity you if 


he does, for this is not the only time that neatness has con- 
flicted with comfort,—that the house has proved an insur- 
mountable obstacle in the way of happiness. Henry has ten 
seats himself and resolves to rest 


You look tired. 


minutes after dinner; he 
for that space of time. Ihe martyred air 
with which you have carried yourself during the meal has 
irritated him. 
let the house go to the dogs, if it must, through ten minutes 
But no: with weary footsteps you drag 
yourself upstairs and down again, «ppearing in a sun bonnet. 
Not too pleasantly, he inquires, “What are you going to do 
now?” 
that you are going out to prop up that trellis in the back yard. 


He does wish that you would sit down too, and 


of sheer idleness. 


With a Joan of Arc expression, you heroically reply 
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It’s leaning over, and looks dilapidated ; and when you hav 
a husband who won’t put a nail in anything to keep it fro 
falling to pieces, why, you must do it yourself. You ain 
good for much, you know, but thank the Lord! you do loy 
Henry may jump up, stride out to tl 
trellis, grasp hammer and nails, and, striking energetical 
but blindly, hit his thumb, swear, toss the hammer. farthe 
snap out the intelligence that he'll send a man from the sto 
to fix it, and go down town in anything but a Christian fran 


to see things in order. 


of mind. Or he may doggedly sit still and permit you to pr 
up the trellis, since you seem to want to distinguish yourse 
asamartyr. But his peace is spoiled; wicked thoughts i 
his mind, and it is barely possible that he will inwardly decla 
that if the first law of Heaven is order, he doesn’t want to ¢ 


there. ‘True, there who would tenderly embra 
their wife, tell her affectionately that she is tired, be 
rest, and say, “I will do it myself, dear,” 


But, alas, for flesh a 


are men 
her 
and who will pe 
form the task without a grumble. 


bloc id! such men live only in books and behind the fe otis 


and it is the unamiable, live creature, not the paper or sta; 
creation, with whom we have to deal. 
Chat a man will find fault if his house be not kept neat 


true, but that he can be made just as 


just 


disagreeable—from too much neatness as from too mucl 


is none the less true. A person of common sense ha 


patience with the advice to wives which makes the 
a home and the husband the one 


the advice which considers the c« 


utter exclusion of the few right 


a tongue and nerves, that a woman is 
be endowed with. 


ble in its aim than was Carlyle, and 


popul 
But since the mass of 


‘seeking a recipe for happiness,” every 
every man, must recognize the fact th 


it prudent compron 


is the main ingredient of earthly happiness. As some n 


are born misers, so some women are born housekeepers. ‘1 
one consideration, the one ambition of their lif 


from their premises the least infinitesimal particl 


dirt, to polish their tinware to a degree of bri 


] 


rival the sun, and to scour their wind 


ness that shall rival the ether, and the full and free indulgen 
of this desire is as criminally selfish as is the indulgence of 


miser’s money-hoarding propensity. 
The miser, not content with imposing misery upon 
i ppin 


anc 


family to accumulate wealth, still ‘ir unh 


by taking on himself all the woes of a poor man, 


overneat woman, not satisfied with driving her husband 


children distracted by following her inborn inclination 


work, must augment their wretchedness by figuring as a sai 
abused person because she does work. Sl 


band 


routs her h 
from his easy chair and afternoon siesta to dust 

chair, and then places herself before him in the role 
martyr because she has done it. The consequence is, th 
are two martyrs, each suffering at the hands of the 


If it 


and every woman will insist that it is so 


each indifferent to the other's misery. 
to sometimes ci 
ip 


won 


sider circ umstances, and to overlook imp rfections 


less a 


meal, a dusty book, now and then—it is no 
duty occasionally to refrain from disturbing her husband's 
comfort in order to make war on a fly, or to devote genet 
sweeping day to some other purpose, if she can thereby avi 
sweeping her husband's soul to perdition. 


Mc Dona 


A VERY good imitation of ground glass is produced by dissol\ 
three tablespoonfuls of Epsom salts ina pint of warm water, a 
applying it to the glass with a common paint brush. Thisansw 
admirably when a sort of screen is wanted. The solution must 
applied to the side of the glass which is not exposed to the weath 
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STEAM HEAT IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 


THE ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT OF A FURNACE, 


EAT a small house for the season with 
ten tons of coal at ggeven 
per ton! 


dollars 
That will never do, even if 
we have to call down our old stoves 
from the attic to keep from freezing. 


Stull that hu: 


y 
4 Sil 


has come to stay, and after five years 


e fire-box in the cellar 
of needless torture we prepose to 
find a way out. 
with my old friends, Mr. and Mrs. 


A week's sojourn 


B.. gave just the h p needed 1n this 


emergency. Their house was always 


mfortable on the coldest days, and such a continuous, 


rular outflow of heat I could not understand when ours 
sha } ; 


home was. of e intermittent sot accomp ied witl 

quent *blow ofts,”’ when a hurried rip to the ce ll iY. to 

n doors and lower dampers, became necessary, followed 
second or third visit for the purpose of applying fresh 
nd regulating draughts 


As Mr. B. managed his own furnace, | went to him with 


troubles, and promised both patience and attention if he 


ld only let me into his secret. After two or three days of 


ig I learned, and went home a proud, thankful woman, 

st the new method for myself, 
Phere said Mr. B., taking me into his cellar, “is my 
r supply of coal Five ms of Plymouth (medium) at 
dollars per ton, one ton of Cumberland at five dollars pet 
. three tons of screenings at three dollars and fifty cents 
rton; total expense for the season for ten radiators being 
ty-five dollars and fifty cents, while your outlay for half that 


*Now Mrs. A he continued, ~ we 


ich with care ought not to be re-made but two or 


s during the winter. 


is just seven A. M. by the clock. More « Lf is now added 

wed to burn up, while the index p s anywhere be- 

n three and five pounds, and we have a good, substantial 


of coals which should 
ered with this 
hirds screenings, usit hree or more shove 


mixture of one-third Cumberland and 
uls until 
ame here and there 


ya blue ft is visible. Now we will close 


the damper-hook upon the first notch and 
to take care of itself. On. 


ery cold days raise 


‘damper a notch or two, as you see fit, and at noon, if you 


d the fire covering has burned out too rapidly, apply an 
tra shovelful or two, sufficient to last ull evening. Use the 


rht kind of coal and you will have no trouble. Franklin 
| burns too freely for furnace use,—so we think. With this 


freedom there is 


thod of keeping fires you will see ) 
in care, and how one can easily spend the day in town and 
turn at night to a warm house, with no Bridget to watch 
ur fires either.” 


‘It is just one hour before bed-time,” said Mr. B., “you 


iy descend with me to the cellar and observe, while I draw 
is long poker wader and through the coals until all the ashes 
ive disappeared from the grate, and a good bed of new 
ils is soon made ready for its covering, which we apply as 
the morning, leaving the dampers as before if you desire 
» keep the steam up during the night; if not, let the damper 
wn entirely, open fire-door two or three inches, as you like, 


nd this top door in our furnace we often leave open (more or 


ss) sa fire check. Manage rightly and you will be sure to find 
good bed of fire in the morning, ready to take and make 
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anew. If the steam has not been kept during the night, it 


will be best: to raise the dampers and heat the house before 
raking the fire and putting on more coal. Sometimes we 
have found such a fire which has not burned out during the 
night, will last until noon without touching, 

Use your judgment in your management of a furnace as in 
everything else, and you will have no trouble. Our aim has 
always been to economize, and make labor light and thus far 
we have succeeded. 

‘Let me warn you, Mrs. A., not to a your rooms before the 
house is warm, as the cold air from without will condense the 
steam in your radiators and cool your boiler rapidly, leaving 
Clos- 


no ditterence with this result. 


you to wonder why the steam is so long in coming up. 


ing the radiators will make 


But my wife, who has a mania for opening windows, says you 


's 


can compromise 


blankets until the rooms are aired,” 


by protecting the vith shawls and 


As a supplement to Mr. B.'s instructions, let me add that in 
moderate weather cinders from the siftings will keep a fire 


f 


for some time if we 


More wat hing and care will 


covered, 
he rake 


be necessary. and 1 must be used often, as clinkers 


will form rapidly and must be removed, or the fire will go out 
when you least expect it. With care the cinders can be used 
season, keeping the house comfortable with very 
‘nditure of new coal. 


Thus you see, my dear friends. | have not only tried Mr. 


B.'s plan successfully, but thought out new ways of my own; 
und if you have ever suffered as I did when a slave to the 
old system of heating, you will not wonder at the mental and 
physical relief under the new method, and may be glad to 
contribute something of your own wisdom to this department 
of * Progressive Housekeeping,” —anything that will help the 

—fire Builder. 
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GRANDMOTHER. 
ul Nay, oh, nay! 
Never let grandmother even dreat 


* Outlived her usefulness?” 


Nay, thor her hands, once so plump and strong, 
Grown thin a Ca Ow 

Nay, though the life-battle fought s g 
Has left deep scars on her as row. 


Who so willing, when mama is weary, 


To hush the baby upon her breast 
With old-time lullabies, quaint and cheery, 
Till it lies in peaceful, slun s rest? 
Stra to grandma goes wayward Willie, 


When rough runs the waves of his young life’s sea, 
him straightly, ‘* will he, nill he,” 
Into the port where he ought to be. 
Madcap Nellie sits sweetly serious, 
Plying her needle by grandmama’s chair; 
Strong, indeed, is the charm mysterious 
Holding the mischief so quietly there. 
Ah, grandma’s work can be done by her only! 
There’s a niche that only her chair can fill; 
There’s a void in the home, that is dark and lonely 
When grandmama’s loving voice is still. 


-Mrs. C. Havens 


otter. 
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‘ BOILED CIDER APPLE SAUCE. 


One-half bushel sweet apples, four pounds of sugar, a few 
quinces; put in sweet cider enough to cover the apples, boil 
and skim for four or five hours. This is superior to the old- 
fashioned boiled cider apple sauce, which was made of cider 
that had been boiled down separately, instead of doing all the 
cooking in the same operation. 
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Original in HousEKEEPING. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
WHICH “KEEP THE WoRLD BLossoMING ALL THE YEAR Rounp.” 
AM prodigiously vain of my chrysan- 
themums,” wrote Mary Russell Mitford 
more than fifty years ago; and there are 
many to-day who feel that the word pro- 
digious would not unduly express their 
fondness for these delightful autumn 
Howers. For, beside the brightness which 
they bring into the garden when other 
plants have ceased all efforts to cheet 
us, chrysanthemums lend themselves so 


readily to pretty effects in-doors that one 
can scarcely grow too many wherewith 
“To garnish chimneys and make Sunday posies.” 

Then, one’s friends are always glad of a goodly bunch of 
our brave beauties. In the dull days of late November the 
golden blossoms bring into the house a substitute for sun- 
shihe most gladly to be welcomed: a 


id who, having once 


massed the lemon-yellow chrysanthemums in an “old blue” 
jar, will fail to grow a good supply against another season’s 
need ? 

Miss Mitford had a pretty way of growing them, which she 
tells her friend, Miss Jephson, about in a letter from Three- 
mile Cross. ‘The date is December. 1830, and she writes : 

‘“ Oh that you could see my chrysanthemums! I have one out 
now unlike any I ever saw, of a shining, silver white. just in some 
particular lights tinged with purple. I never saw so elegant a 


flower of any sort, and my jar of sir kinds,—golden, lemor 


purple, lilac, crimson, and pink,—exceeds in brilliancy any display 
that I ever witnessed. The brightest pot of dahlias is as nothing 
toit. My father, who has been twice in London lately, says that 
they have nothing approaching it in splendor in the conservatories 
at Covent Garden.” 


There is now a “ jar of six kinds” in an American garden. 
where a long, narrow border is devoted to ¢ hrysanthemums 
which almost take care of themselves during the summ« 


in autumn heap coals of fire upon their negligent owne1 


the form of the gayest of blossoms. Each autumn shows that 
the plants in this border (brought from far and near) have 
agreed to make a common cause in the name of cheerfulness 
and beauty, despite their cosmopolitanism. 

As | watch their colors glowing in the soft light of ow 
sweet Indian-summer days, | fall to dreaming of the spots 
from whence they came, and of the many who, [ trust, may 
feel that “it is a very great pleasure to have a flower in a 
friend’s garden.” 

Now I am earried in thought to the little English town 

] 


where, within the shadow of the great cathedral. | stopped 
one autumn afternoon t 


admire a good wife’s garden. From 
there it was that a bit of the purple variety journeyed across the 
sea to its present resting-place, where it shows out such a 
royal color, beside the gold of its Narragansett neighbor. 
Those dark red blossoms take me to Nantucket. Vhe 
sandy little garden where they once flourished belonged to a 


fisherman’s cottage—low and white-washed. A rude paling 


g 
enclosed the few straggling plants, among which were set 
down, here and there, trophies saved from wrecks. The 
family plant from which my chrysanthemum was parted had 
for its next neighbor a figurehead from some lost ship. It 
represented the head and shoulders of a man whose face wore 
a most startled look, fixed there perhaps by the horrors of the 
wreck, or acquired in his ineffectual efforts to raise himself 
from the sand, in which he appeared to be buried up to his 
shoulders. He could not have been a very cheerful acquaint- 
ance, certainly, but he was, no doubt, the hero of that small 
enclosure, 


Who can tell how deeply the loss of this grand companion- 
ship may be felt by the poor little “ Nantucketer,” now forced 
to dwell in my unromantic garden! Sometimes I am haunted 
by the thought that I may have misinterpreted that dreadful 
expression on our hero's face ; that, after all, he may have in 
tended to frigf€n me from my piratical doings in seizing and 
carrying away one of that happy family of chrysanthemums. 
It was a shabby piece of business, to be sure, and my only 
comfort is the hope that the sinking * commodore ” may have 
found some consolation in the sunny hostage which was soon 


after dispatched to him from my ‘ysanthemummery.” 


It was a good old-country body down in the lane who 
t 


brought me, with much pride, that flaring, brick-red “ arte- 
meshe,” and _ this small white one w is the gift of a sweet 
faced Quakeress, who had a small tubful of them blooming 


in her hallway. This variety must, I think, be the “ button 
white’ to which Miss Mitford refers in the fol 


er ietters: 
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In that otherwise delightfu ok, “My Farm of Edge 
wood,” there is {1 foriorn picture of a garden bel heing to the 
daughter of a money-saving farmer. In this garden are 


pl iced striped grass, lhe r pink Monster of a hydrangea and 


themiums, as i these were the last resorts in the 


quite a shocking state of things! We try t 


the dear old 


J 


soothe our wounded feelings with thoug 
lady who innocently twisted the name of her much-lovee 
plants into * Christian Anthems.”’—And do they not bring 
song into our hearts when the outer world shows little else t 
cheer us? Then we fly for more comfort to Miss Mitford. 
who speedily 


rekindles our enthusiasm with one of het 
charming letters, and with whose pretty litle appeal for ou 
pet plants, we will cease this chat about chrysanthemums. 
Miss Mitford thus addresses her correspondent, Sir Willlian 
Elford : 
THREE-MILE Cross, November, 16, 1822. 

“ My occupation is writing another tragedy; my amusement is 

gardening. I have now in my little garden one of the most beau 


ee 
from one of 
ih es My chrysanthemums have been, and many of them still are * 
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| chrysanthemums ever seen,—worth coming from Bickham to 

f you be a chrysanthemum fancier. Itisa very large, double, 
e flower, almost as pure and splendid as the double, white 
velia, and has in the inside a spot larger than a shilling, of the 
pest, richest purple. You never saw anything more mag- 
ent. We imagine that this extraordinary coloring must have 
eeded from some of the purple plant being mixed in with the 
cf the white, which is in itself a very beautiful contrast. but 
white with the purple inside is really superb. It is covered 
blossoms, and excites the envy of all the gardeners and half 


ladies in the neighborhood.” 


Don't you love that delicious flower which prolongs the 
son of bloom until the Roman narcissus blows and keeps 
vorld blossoming all the year round 2’ 
Alice Rathbon 
(soon THOUSEKEI 
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Soscphine Canning. 
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HOUSEHOLD GEMS. 
We all praise contentment, but how few of us practice it. 


Phere is not much difference between careless ¢ xtravagance and 
ole in the pocket. 

Bands that were silken once are apt to become iron fetters when 
wish to shake them off. 

Every married man should join some good society, and there is 

) better society than his wife and children. 

It matters not whether home is clothed in purple and fine linen 
tis only brimful of love, smiles and gladness. 


HouUSEKEEPING. 


1 HoUuseKEEPING 
RECREATION FOR LEISURE HOURS. 
KNITTED Hoop ror Bary. 


ATERIALS.—Three skeins of three- 
thread Star Light Saxony yarn; two 


needles, No. 12. Cast on 74 stitches, 
knit across plain once. The work is 
Brioche stitch, or the old-time Matri- 
mony stitch. First row—*make one 
slip one as if about to seam. knit one 
plain,* repeat from * to* across. Sec- 


it 
ond 


row—*make one, slip one, knit 
the next stitch and make one of 
previous row together: * repeat from 
* to * across. Repeat second row 
until you have a piece seven inches 
long. Next row for crown. Com- 
mence in same way and knit brioche 
until you come to within twe nty-six 
suitches, or thirteen ribs, of the end: 
leave these twe1 Ly-SIX stitches on the 
left-hand needle on a cord, turn. knit 


eleven ros, When you will come to 


Within \¢ y-sIxX stitches, or thirteen ribs, of the other side: 
put on cord or extra needle, turn, knit on as far as the place 


vhere you turned in former row, and when knitting the last 
Stit¢ (which will need to be turned so is lo keep the work 
it must le above the stitch that was taken from the 


side) Knit in with it the first of the stitches that were left on 


! rn, knit on to the place where you turned in formet 
row, and there knit the last stitch in the same w \y, together 


the cord; turn, and continue in this 


ng one of the side stitches in at the end of each 


I mt crown, until you have taken in all the side 
stitches d oft 
Fora cape to be se wed on to hood by end which it is begun, 
s. knit piece of Brioche four and a half 
inches long Turn front of hood ove out two inches deep, 
ck it down in place, and on the edge of this and around 
pe ] i trimming knit as follows, ed tufting 
( SIX SlITCHeS, Knit one plain row 
second row put right hand needle in stitch usual way, 
\ J hree times round the needle and the two first 


fingers of the lett hand, yarn over the needle and draw all 


ithe stitch;* repeat from * to * 


g the four threads as one stitch 


rathie 4 | 
Rep from second row until long enough, then sew on to 
Run a ribbon just above where the « ipe Was sewed to hood, 
put a inue bow at back. Add ribbon ties in front. Sew a 
piece of sott, pretty lace around face part of hood. Scotch 


yarn or Lady Grey will make a larger hood when coarser 
needles are used. 


KNITTED LEGGINGS FOR BARY. 


Marertats.—Two skeins of Star Light Spanish yarn, white 
or colored; two bone needle s, No. 12. 

Cast on sixty stitches, and knit two plain, seam two, alter- 
nately (forms ribbing) for twenty-four rows. ‘Then commence 
the pattern. 

First, second and fourth rows plain. 
Third row—seamed. 
Repeat these four rows to the ankle. | 


ut when you have 
finished the eighth raised row, in the following row make a 


y knitting two stitches together at the beginning and 
end of row. Also decrease again after the tenth, the twelfth 


decrease | 
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and the fourteenth raised rows. There will now be fifty-two 
stitches on the needle. Knit straight on in the pattern until 
you have in all twenty raised rows. 

Next row—bind off thirteen, and knit plain across the 
legging. 

Next row—bind off thirteen, knit twenty-six plain. 

Now continue the pattern upon these twenty-six stitches for 
the tab of the gaiter, narrowing at the beginning and end of 
every other row until the tab is reduced to eight stitches. 

Bind off. 

Sew up the leg, making the raised rows meet one another. 
Work a row of double crochet round the heel and tab, and sew 
on a piece of elastic webbing to pass under the Baby’s foot. 

GENTS RIBBED SILK SOCKS-—KNITTED. 
MATERIALS.—Florence knitting silk; 2% ounces of cardinal, 
No. 300; % ounce old gold,—the latter for heels and toes; if 
preferred all one shade is used; four No. 17 steel needles. 

This rule makes a /arge size 
use No. 19 or 20 steel needles to the same number of stitches. 
[To make one, is simply to put thread over needle once, make 
two, put thread over needle twice, etc. To make one before 
seaming a stitch, the make one must be wound around the 
When a thin cotton sock is 


put on first, silk socks may be worn a long time without 


if smaller ones are wanted, 


sock 


needle, so as not to drop it off.] 


washing. 

Cast on with cardinal, thirty-eight stitches on each of three 
needles, one hundred and fourteen in all. Knit one round 
plain, then Knit sixty rounds of two plain, seam one, alter- 
now knit six 
and a half inches of five plain, seam one, alternately. 
with old gold silk, knit fifty-nine 

The heel is 
“tive plain, seam one, 


nately, this forms ribs about three inches long; 


Now commence heel 
stitches on one needle g 
knitted back and forth on one needle; 


(preserving the ribs). 


alternately across, returning seam five, knit one plain alter- 


nately; *repeat from * to * for sixty rows (always slip first 


stitch of heel, on to needle without knitting it, to form an even 


edge). Now commence to narrow heel. 
Sixty-first row—*ftive plain, seam one, *repeat from * to * 
three times, four plain, slip one, one plain, pull slipped stitch 
over, eleven plain, slip one, one plain, pull slipped stitch over, 


four plain,* seam one, five plain, *repeat from * to * three 
times. 


stitches seamed. 


Return, knitting seamed stitches plain, and plain 
Io this every other row. 

*tive plain, seam one* three times, three 
plain, slip one, one plain, pull slipped stitch over, eleven plain, 
slip one, one plain, pull slipped stitch over, three plain, 
*seam one, five plain,* repeat from 


Sixty-third row 


to * three times. 

Sixty-fifth row—*five plain, seam one,* repeat from * to 
three times, two plain, slip one, one plain, pull slipped stitch 
over, eleven plain, slip one, one plain, pull slipped stitch over, 
two plain, *seam one, five plain,* repeat from * to * three 
times. 

Sixty-seventh row—*five plain, seam one,* repeat from * to 
* three times, one plain, slip one, one plain, pull slipped 


stitch over, eleven plain, slip one, one plain, pull slipped stitch 
over, one plain, *seam one, five plain,* repeat from * to * 
three times. 

Sixty-ninth row—*five plain, seam one,* repeat from * to * 
three times, slip one, one plain, pass slipped stitch over, slip 
one, one plain, pass slipped stitch over, *seam one, five plain,* 
repeat from * to * three times. 

Sevenuieth row—after seaming the eleven middle stitches, 
turn, and knit back, knitting last stitch of the eleven plain 
with the one next it together (this being first side stitch) ; pro- 
ceed in rows, knitting and seaming, but at the end of each 
row knit together the last stitch of the middle part, with the 
first of the adjoining side-stitches, until the side stitches have 
been used up. This forms the French heel. Now with the 
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cardinal silk, pick up, and knit towards the left, one stitch i 
each loop on side of heel, except in every sixth loop, wher 
two stitches should be worked,—a plain and a twist stitch; th: 
latter is made by putting needle in back of stitch instead « 
usual front way. 

The stitches being all picked up, knit one round, placin; 
the whole of the instep-stitches on one needle (seaming an 
knitting them to preserve seven ribs) save two stitches at eac! 
end, which are transferred to the two side needles, on whic 
the other stitches are equally placed, the division being at th 
middle of the bottom of the foot. From this point the knitting 
goes on in rounds, The narrowing for the gussets is alway 
made on the instep-end of each of the side needles. 

First round—commence at center of the heel with first sick 
needle, knit plain till within four stitches of end, then narrow 


knit two plain. Knit across the instep needle, seaming th 


| 


eight stitches which mark the seven ribs, viz: One before 


one between, and one after each row of five. This brings you 
to the second size needle ; two plain, slip one, one plain, pul 
slipped stitch over, rest plain. 

Second round—without any narrowing. 

Repeat these two rounds until there are one hundred an 
fourteen stitches in all on the three needles. 


then done. 


The gussets ar 


Put back on the instep-needle, each end two stitches fron 
the side needles. Continue knitting until the required lengt 
of foot is obtained, the instep stitches being ribbed until nar 
The stitches whic! 
For the toe, take « 


each needle an equal number of stitches in old gold silk 


rowing of toe begins, which is all plain. 
form under part of foot are also plain. 


Commence middle of instep needle. Knit all plain but thre: 


one plain, pull slipped stitch over, on 


stitches, slip one, 
plain; on next needle one plain, narrow, knit plain until thre: 
stitches are left, then slip one, one plain, pull slipped stit« 
over, one plain: on next needle knit one plain, narrow, kni 
plain till three are left; slip one, one plain, pull slipped stit: 
over, one plain; at first corner of instep-needle knit one plait 
narrow, knit pl in to middle of needle. This comple tes first 
round of narrowing for toe. Knit plain three rounds, ther 
narrow in. next round as before. Knit three plain rounds. 
arrow as before. Knit two plain rounds, then narrow as be 
fore; knit two plain rounds, narrow as before; knit two plaii 
rounds, and narrow in every succeeding round one stitch on 
each needle, until four stitches are left on each one; then knit 
two plain rounds and finish. 


—Eva M. Niles. 


Orignal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


AN INVITATION TO DINNER. 


** Are you a mushroom?’ 
Said little Elise Bell; 
* Or are you a toadstool ? 
am I to tell? 

You see, now, my darling 
Grandmother Bell 

Wants mushrooms for dinner, 
She likes them so well!” 


Elise was silent, 

Shaking her head; 
Then the other saluted, 

And graciously said: 
“Tama mushroom, 

Dear! Can’t you tell? 
Why, you might know me 

Just by my smell. 
Give my respects to 

Your Grandmother Bell; 
And I'll come round to dinner 

After a spell. 

—Laura Hope Fisher. 
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HOME-MADE CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
WHEN SHALL THEY BE MADE? 

ALWAYS begin,” said a lady of leisure 
not long ago, “the first of September 
to prepare my Christmas presents: it 
is not too long a time to give to them, 
because I do such elaborate work.” 
When one took into consideration the 
fact that she did nothing else worth 
mentioning, in work, it 


ceased to be 


the way of 
surprising that she was 


able to devote so much of her time to 


her friends. Those of us who are less 
tunate, and who must be content to make light gifts weighty 
h good wishes, who must make a very great deal of will ac- 


mpany a very small deed, may be grateful for a few sugges- 
ns in regard to simple gifts, and may possibly be helped to 
cide upon what shall be given with less anxiety. 
Gifts of fancy work are always acceptable to the one who 
s no time, and possibly no taste for doing work of the kind, 
who appreciates the general effect without knowing ex- 
y how the details are arranged, and there are women 
se minds are masculine to that extent. A very pretty 
sent for such a woman isa scarf for the sofa. Take one 


rd and a quarter of white muslin, sheer and fine, hem each 


ave the hem about an inch and a half wide; put above 


1, with silk, a row of daisies: work them in 


rs, yellow, brown, pink and blue; put them two, or even 
| above the spaces put another row and so 


intil there are five rows of daisies. At the other end work 


isies in the same way, only put the rows diagonally 


» corner; this end of the scarf is to be spread out on the 


, and must be carefully pinned there. About twelve inches 


m the other end of the scarf tie a satin ribbon around the 


islin, which you have gathered into folds in your hand. 
e ribbon may be narrow or wide, as your fancy dictates, 
loops and ends of ribbon should be of almost exact 
h, the ends a trifle 
| 


n thi t >» foctened the ] 
Nn this must also De fastened to the sol 
1 


ly the 


ie lengt longer, and 


evenly notched, 
» isa table spread made of scrim, 
lace across each end; antique lace is pre- 
red. If the insertion is lined with ribbon or silesia the 
ect is very pretty. 
(nother useful and ornamental object is a bag made after 
fashion of the old-time work-bag, with round pasteboard 
ttom covered with plain silk. The upper part of the bag, 
ich is sewed to the round piece and gathered slightly at 
‘top to give shape to it, is made of the patchwork known 
‘crazy.’ The pieces should be small and bright, and the 
will be. 
n inches long and six inches wide ; 


the front and plain silk for the back. 


Other bags are made of two straight pieces thir- 
the patchwork is used 
These bags are in- 
ded to be hung on the door knob in the sitting-room, or 
y be tied to the arm of a chair. I have seen a pretty one 
ng on the key of the library table drawer. ‘They serve as 
eptacles for all sorts of odds and ends which might other- 
se annoy the tidy housewife. 
Scent satchets are always welcome. <A very pretty one is 
ide of peacoc k blue plush, lined with pink silk. It is made 
the shape of a work-bag, and is about seven inches long 
d four wide. The monogram or initial of the one for whom 
is intended is outlined on the plush with small pearl beads. 
{wo layers of cotton are put into it, and between them the 
wder is scattered liberally. Curled hair, if white and per- 
tly clean, is very nice to fill a satchet with, and the powder 
‘ms to be so distributed through it, if scattered over it, that 
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it seems to give out a sweeter odor than when the powder Is 
put between cotton. Really lovely satchets are made of pale 
Plain 


ones of two strips of ribbon are especially adapted to putting 


blue, or canary colored satin with pansies painted on it. 


away with garments that are worn only occasionally, and if 
one is put into the book case a pleasant surprise is waiting 
for every one who opens the door. 

Blotters are made with covers of bristol board, cut into the 
shape ofa palette. 
little picture in water colors. 


These should be decorated with some cute 


It may have some such motto 


as that of Luther's, * Not a day without a line,” put on in 


German text. ‘The blotting paper may be of several colors, 


and all must be tied together with a ribbon. 


If any one was so wise as to lay in a supply, however small, 


of the dried and tassel-like milkweed, and of the Canada 
thistle pom-poms, they may be converted into a lovely orna- 
ment for the wall. 


Cover a cheap wooden palette with plush, 


and tie a little cluster of these natural ornaments to it with a 
knot of ribbon. 


A handsome hammock pillow is made of peacock blue satin, 


with a broad ribbon put diagonally across it; the ground 
work of the ribbon should be of can 


iry colored satin, with a 
peacock’s feather woven in it or embossed upon it. 
A new and attractive raging the 


attention of 


4 
articie now el 


gift makers are the scarfs intended to drape the top of an easel, 
or picture, or to hang 


¢ with grace over the corner of a sofa. 


and silk-like bolting cloth; the ends are 


These are made of fine 


hemmed; tiny silk tassels or balls may be added. Then at each 


end a spray of conventionalized flowers are painted. ‘The 


made in t 


prettiest ones are 


sketched, or light 


After the flowers are 


y stamped upon the clo it is laid over 


blotting paper, and the paint is rubbed into the cloth with the 
1 ite decoration looks as if it were woven 
] 


material 


hnger, so that the deli 
in it, as the paint penetrates into the fiber of the 
This is a painstaking process, particularly hard upon the 
finger, so most women content themselves with putting the 
paint on with a very soft brush, and in some cases the so- 
called flowers are outlined with silver or gilt cord; the scarf 


tied in the center with ribbons, harmonizing with the deco- 


is 
ration. 

A gift most welcome to the mother of a very little baby 
would be a wrap to spread over baby when he is able to take 


a daily airing; a very el 


>? 


gant one, and yet not so expensive 
as it sounds, is made of a square of plush, lined with blue 


quilted satin and edged with oriental lace. The initials of 


the child, or that highly decorative word, Baby, should be em- 
broidered in the center or at one corner. 
twine, 


Bags to carry school books in are made of seine 


crotched in plain shell stitch, and are well liked by the school 
boy or girl. 


lr 


tember” to make a few Christmas gifts which shall serve as 


short, it is by no means necessary to “begin in Sep- 
pleasant reminders of a friend. 


Emma WW. Babcock. 


ANTIQUITY OF THE BAKING OVEN. 

From the chiseled records of the ancients, found in the exca- 
vations of Babylon and Nineveh, we learn that bread was mixed 
and kneaded and baked in much the same manner as at present. 
S. S. Marvin, of Pittsburgh, who has devoted as much study to 
the subject of baking, probably, as any other man in the country, 
says that the best bread making ovens of the day differ only in 
material from those used by the Egyptians before the human race 
had attained its majority. The little pile of stones which they 
heaped together for an oven, was made with exactly the same 
general outline as the brick or stone “ bake ovens” seen standing 
by the kitchen doors of so many country houses of the present 
day. These are generally termed * Dutch ovens ” in Pennsylvania, 
owing to their general use among the “Pennsylvania Dutch” 
farmers. 
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Original in Goon HOUSEKEEPING. 
COURT BOUILLON. 

MADE FROM Carr. MIKE MCSWINNEY’S RECIPE, 

I 


HETHER eaten in court, camp. 
or grove, is a dish “fit to set be 
fore a king,” even in those days 
when kings had a voice in their 
own affairs, and had the power 
of always getting the best of 
everything. ‘Thackeray it was, 
who sang the praises of Aowi// 
daisse, but had that genial cynic 
ever warmed the cockles of his 
heart with court bouillon, made 
by Captain Mike McSwinney, 
then, as the children say, “he 


might have talked.” Captain 
McSwinney is one of those characters who rarely have thei 
being outside of books. His name speaks his nationality, and 
his works do praise him. His cooking is inspirational. 
Fringing the coast of Louisiana, are many small islands, 
washed by the gulf of Mexico. These, though not exactly 
“summer Isles of Eden, lying in dark purple spheres of sea,” 
are fanned by soft cool breezes, and the most magnificent 
surf in America beats upon their shores. Their health re 
storing properties are remarkable, and I could mention cure 
after cure made simply by wind and wave, but fear it might 
give rise to a suspicion that some hotel had secured me to 
“puff” it. 


and there too, ripen fig, pomegranate, guava and grape—lus 


Upon these islands the orange attains perfection, 


cious melons and many other kindly fruits of the earth. A 


high ridge of land generally runs the entire length of the 
island, its vertebras as it were, and this is crowned by a grove 
of lofty oaks, leafy as those of Dodona of old. This pecu 
liarity es to the islands the gener term of Cheniere, from 
chéne, an oak. For instance there are Chenitre Camina ta, 
Cheniére Clarke, Grande Cheniére, etc. Upon these islands 
lives a motley population—every nation of the round earth 
having its representatives there. Each speaks his own or his 
neighbor's tongue, and marrying goes on without any thought 
of “race, color or prey ious condition.” So iety is reduced to 
its simplest terms, and the women do not dwell under the dis- 
pensation of cut paper patterns. 

Every one of these islands has its romance. Here Jean 
Lafitte and his brother, Captain Rigault, his lieutenant, and 
Ganbi his mate, whom Lafitte hung to the yard arm of his 

in, | 
have the honor of knowing, were wont to pass their time when 
* piratical affairs * were dull. Around about way, you think 
to get to court bouilion. Well, so it is, but it is just the way | 


ship for treason, and whose widow almost a centenari: 


came to get it. For many and many a year the planters on 
Bayous Lafourche, Terrebone, and Barataria, have many of 
them spent the summers on these little islands. Some put 
up rough but comfortable’cottages, kept them furnished, and 
when the season rolled around, the whole family entered in 


and took possession. Others only “pitch their tents’ wher- 
ever sweet fancy bids them, migrating from one to the other, 
It was in the bachelor camps of the latter class that Captain 
McSwinney proved his mettle. He was a captain, pilot, 
guide, hunter, fisherman, and cordon bleu. His patrons, had 
they been kings and emperors, would have overwhelmed him 
with orders and decorations. Gomdos, jJombalavah, game, 
oysters, fish and court bouillon, he cooked, with what might be 
styled, a divine frenzy. When therefore Captain McSwinney 
asked me and the Pacha, and the babies, to step aboard his 
lugger and sail westward to the happy isles, we were quite 
sure that we shouldn't be missed. A trip of ninety miles lay 
ahead of us, and a lugger is always filled out with all the in- 


conveniences of the season, but that was nothing to us, as 
were to sail through bays and lakes, and bayous, past islan: 
and shell mounds, over and about which, clustered roman: 
and tradition, all having historical truth for their foundatio 

Just as the blue gulf came in sight, and we caught a glimps 
of the huge white crested league long rollers, coming in wi 
hoarse roar, Captain Mike offered us, not exactly a du, 
sacrifice, but a brown and steaming one, and this was th 
court bouillon, For a little space we forgot the general u 
profitableness of life. As he gave me the recipe, oh! go 
housekeepers, so I give it to you. To my unstinted prais 
Captain Mike, as is the wont of genius, averred that it w 
**as easy as fallin’ off a log.” From him I learned, that fis 
should never be boiled in salt water, this process only sal 
the outer flakes. An hour before the fish is to be boile 
cover it thickly inside and out with salt, let it stand until t 
minutes before ready to cook. Wash off the salt, pin in 
towel, and put into fresh water. All fish is better salted 
this way, as thereby the salt penetrates to the innermo 
Hakes. In court boui/ion the less choice kinds of fish can | 
used. Captain McSwinney prefers cat fish, as he hims« 
says “afew mushrooms if they are layin’ aroun’ handy” are 
great improvement. | append the recipe. If you wish 
heap the proverbial coals of fire, upon your enemy’s hea 
invite him to partake of its result. 

—Olive L) 
Court Bouillon for Six Perscns. 

Six pounds of sheephead, red, or black fish, two tablespoonf 
of lard, one can of tomatoes, two onions, one clove of garlic, o1 
| redpeppe 
taste. A few capers if liked. One half bottle claret or white wi 
Fry tl l 


teaspoonful chili pepper. Parsley, thyme, sweet 


he onion sliced and the garlic shaved very thin, to a 
brown in the lard. Add the tomatoes after straining them. Let 
cook two or three minutes, then put in seasoning, add wine a 
stir up well. Salt the fish an hour before cooking. Ten minut 
before cooking, wash fish well. Put the sauce over the slices « 
fish in the saucepan, and cook over a slow fire. Donot usea Spor 
to stir, but cover the top of the pan with a towel, and now and thx 
gently shake the saucepan up and down, that the sauce may pen 
trate to every part of the fish. Cook twenty minutes. Just befo: 


ig put one tablespoonful of the best butter in the saucepa 


one slice of toast for each person, in the bottom of the dis! 
Lay a slice of fish on each slice of toast, pour sauce over all, at 
serve very hot. Mushrooms make an agreeable addition to th 


stew. 


Original in HOUSEKEEPING 


THE GRUMBLER. 
With a discontented frown,- 


And the bread was baked too brown. 
rhe pie too sour, the pudding too sweet, 


And the roast was much too fat; 


“ T wish you could eat the bread and pies 
I’ve seen my mother make 


They are something 


like, and *twould do you rood 
J 


Just to Zoek at a loaf of her 

Said the smiling wife, “ I’ll improve with age, 
Just now I'm but a 

But t 


7 has come to visit us, 


—Lissie M. Hadi. 


To prevent silverware from tarnishing paint it with a soft brus 
dipped in alcohol in which some collodion has been dissolve 
The liquid dries immediately and forms a thin, transparent at 
absolutely invisible coating upon the silver which completely pr 
tects it from all effects of the atmosphere. It can be removed a 
any time by dipping the article in hot water. 


‘ 
} as 
Ai, > Sk 
= 4 
\ 
I rdone, 
a rhe soup so greasy, too, and salt, ; 
Sure “twas hardly fit for the caz.”’ 
And she cooked the dinner.” 
iS 
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id 
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TEA RELISHES. 


VEAL PATE AND JeELLIED CHICKEN, 


IS, aS W 
islanc 
‘oman 
ndatio 
glimps 


e- 
1: ] 
“in wi nehiful tis convenient as a relish 
bur for on Sut y eve gs, as it can 
was th be rep rec the Lay re 1 will 
not be impaired by star it 
1 prais Ing trom three to three and a half 
t it w pounds will be required 
that fis Veal Pate. Ae 
5 ] Cut out the bone, and trim off all the 
ghey fat and gristle w 1 are put aside for 
boile the he lean part of the veal 
INU te mus 1 be cl pp very. fine ind 
pin in vy small particles of fat which may still remain in it remover 
salted ld to the chopped veal, six s da crackers rolle¢ very tine, lila 
nermo ispoonful of salt, a little pepper, one heaping tablespoonful of 
1 can | tter, and two well beaten eggs. Mix all well together. an press 
hims« tly into a square, or round tin to form it. then slip a k te round 
7? are dge to loosen d turn it from the form, place it in a shal 
wish aking pan, glaze it egg. sp € Over ‘ i¢ly rolled 
s he Ker, an l spoontul ot | er ¢ sm ces Pour in 
p one p inail Of water, w asa gravy to 
ely te it vhile S DakIng und ( about 
3 ry twenty m es. Two hours will ba i erate ove1 
poont s then carefully removed from the pan by slipping a knife be 
rlic. o to Os y part ti may oO rOoKe! ind placed 
SGT Hhe jelly is made as follows: The bones, fat, and trimmings of 
a ni veal are putinasa icepan With one quart Of cold water. a 
" t and the shells of the eggs which ha een us for the pati 
ais tall boil slowly together, while the paté is cooking » hours 
minut intil reduced to one pint. otra to he 
ala m off the fat which rises. Pou ig he sauce] place 
n the fire, and ad halt a box of Ce x's g i Stull 
eh roughly dissolved. Have ready a little burnt sugar which 
wa ide by putting ina small tin, one te ispoontul of fine sugar 
one of water. Let it boil very q kly ( irk 
aucepa add ut give a ricl 
the dis color, then stra it stand to coo ute 
all. ar in earthen dish, or mouid, either round, o ire as e€ shap 
1 to th the pat may be, and the mould s rel 
l he pa Pour \ oO Ce a 
Stiffened, it wi il] p \\ nturr 
trom e mo it as Is ¢ ie \ iform ot y, in| 
rlora moment o1 ly, an oO sh which 
ve served. When cresses are seas garnish with them, or 
ley will answer at other times. It is also pretty w i few 
s of lemons scatiered through the parsley. The pate is to be 
slices w sery it 
sen is also very lightful 11s prepared ina 
vhat similar manne 
ied Chicken, 
lhe chicken must first be boiled ntil it is thoroughly cooked 
tender, then place d where it will coo Phe water in which the 
ken has been cooked must be k pt for the jelly. W) the 
l ken is perfectly cold, cut it carefully from the bones that the 
at may not be broken any more than can be h lped. It is then 


in small pieces as « venly as possil 


k meat, or if white meat only is preferred, 


juired, and the dark meat 


two chickens \ 


may be used for croquettes. When the 
_ it is thus prepared, place it in an earthen jc lly mould nearly 
Hadi ng it,and pour over it filling it to the brim. the jelly which is 
epared as follows: Put the bones of the chicken atter the meat 


ft brus is been cut from them, back into the water in which it was 
ssolve oked, and let it boil until reduced to one pint. Add a little salt. 
ent al d strain it into a dish. When cool, remove the fat, d put the 
tely pr lly in a saucepan on the fire again with quarter of a box of Cox’s 
oved 


latine, stirring constantly until it dissolves. Take it from the 


jelly is a pretty dish, and very de 


PATE made of veal, and glazed with 
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Strain it ina dish to cool, then pour it in the Speer over the 
chicken, and place it on the ice toharden. When it is to be served, 
remove it from “ny mould as directed for veal pate, | 
in hot water for 


| fir 
| fire, 
dipping 


moment, garnish with cresses or parsley, and 


cut in thin slices cian serving. 
Whittemore. 
Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A COLLAR AND CUFF BAG. 


Almost every woman has felt the need of a separate bag 


lor collars and cults, especl lly if her husband's are sent to 
e laundry, as they so often are, and must therefore be kept 


seperate from the general family wash. Or if not needed for 
this purpose, still a small and ornamental bag substantial 
ugh to be thoroughly useful, comes in h indy for the hand- 


kerchiefs and laces that re quire more delicate handling than 
Bridget’s 

Such a bag may be made out of the fancy Turkish towels 
to be had anywhere for twenty-five cents apiece. Those with 

lue, pin or yellow grounds, and a brocaded pattern of 
raised white upon them, are especially pretty. The pink and 
blue will wash, as the writer knows. butt e yello e has not 
tried. made by doubling the towel, and seam- 
ing the four Inches of the top, not including 
the fri s are then turned over so as to make 


iin, anda line of stitching put about a 


third of an inch from the top, thus forming a hem in which to 
place the drawstrings 


Next run number three ribbon through the hem, so that it 


inish the bag by a large bow 
n the front, just below the fringe. Pink and 


blue ribbons, mixed aire pretty upon either a blue or pink bag. 


lo wash, remove the ribbons, and press out the drawstring. 
Phe bow will not need attention fora mg time if properly 
made. Soak blue towels in strong brine, say half a cup of 


an hour « 


salt toa quart of water, two before washing. Do 


no i. Pink towels shi uld be soaked at least an hour in 

leg ind water, half of each, and en to cover. If in 
the soaking any part should be left dry, it will generally be 
fou »have faded. Pink or blue goods of almost any de- 
scrip ) may be washed without losing color in this manner. 
For y delicate pink, pure vinegar should be used. 

b igs look well | ung on the nail to which the bedroom 
curtains are tied, their delicate color shi Wing prettily against 


White curtains in particular, 
—Marion Foster Washburne. 
Prepar lor HousEKEEPING 
PRACTICAL HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 
TESTED AND Founp USEFUL. 


tub your stove pipe with linseed oil, k ‘ep it inadry place. and it 


n water may be purified by charcoal put ina bag and hung 
in the water. 
lo tell good eggs, put them in water: 


if the large end turns up 
they are not fresh. 


Smoke stains can be removed from m 
soaking it in vinegar. 


White spots upon varnished furniture will disappear if you hold 
a hot stove plate over them. 


ica in stoves by thoroughly 


Hot dry flannels applied to 


the face and neck are an effective 
remedy fora‘ 


jumping toothache.’ 


If your flat irons are rough or rusty, place a little fine salt upon 


a flat surface, and rub them over it. 


The more often carpets are shaken the longer they wear; 


dirt that collects under them grinds out the thread. 


the 


If the lamp-wick is turned down below the top of the 
not lighted, no oil will run over on the 


tube, when 
outside of the lamp. 


the 
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ARE WOMEN FAIRLY PAID? 


SOME STARTLING FACTS AND FIGURES. 


N his report on the condition of working 
women, Charles F. Peck, labor commis- 
sioner of New York, declares that their 
wages in all trades and vocations, aver- 

age very much less than those received 

by men, and that where men and 

. women compete in any occupation, 

*, as in bookbinding and even in sew- 

ing machine work, they are inva- 


oflabor. C. W. Elliott, in “ Wom- 
en's Work and Wages,” states the 
average amount earned by women 
in this country to be $4. week, that 
earned by men sts. The latter 
amount is a gross exaggeration, however, and the true amount 
is not much more than half as much. 

In all the Eastern States, women school teachers are paid 
less than men in similar places, althougi:, asserts Mrs. Lillie 
Devereux Blake in the /vrum, it has been again and again 
admitted that women are better teachers of the young than 
men, not only because they have natural qualifications for the 
care of children, but because this prote ssion is about the best 
and most honorable one open to women, and therefore at- 
tracts persons of superior ability. Yet the salaries paid to 
women range tn amount from one-half to two-thirds those 
paid to men instructing classes in the same grade. 

Thus the niale principals of grammar schools in New York 
receive from $2.250 to $3.000 per annum, the female principals 


from $1.500 to $1.700; the male assistants in the same depart 


ments from $1,068 to $2,000: the female assistants from $573 
to $1,116: and a similar inequality exists in all departments. 

In telegraphy we find a repetition of the same injustice, 
writes Mrs. Blake. Some time ago it was asserted that fe 
male operators, without regard to efficiency, were paid 45 cents 
for work for which male operators got go cents. In stenography 


and type-writing, women get less than men, though even su- 
perior tothem. In type-setting, women are paid less than 
men, though the price is so much a thousand ems. If paid 
according to the type they set, says a newspaper writer, the y 
would earn as much as men. Behind the counters of our 
shops, even where women and men are in similar subordinate 
situations, handling the same classes of light goods, as rib- 
bons, laces, etc., where the man’s greater strength counts for 
nothing, and the woman's superior knowledge of the fabrics 
should count for something, claims Mrs. Blake, the sales- 
woman is given only $6 a week while the man gets $1to. 

To all this Prof. Van Buren Denslow replies that this * ine- 
quality” is due to the fact either that a woman's labor is 
worth less to her employer than male labor, or else that work- 
ing women themselves discriminate against so many occupa 
tions as to leave their wage smaller in those to which they re- 
sort. Female clerks draw lower salaries than male in all met 
cantile employments, where the buyers are women, especially 
women of wealth, because such women prefer to buy from 
men, and men can sell them more goods. In school teaching, 
women’s services are less valuable than those of men who 
teach no better, because they must be more frequently 


changed, owing either to exhaustion by ill health, to mar- 
riage, or, if married, to the indelicacy connected with their 
continuous service. 

Women themselves discriminate against so many employ- 
ments that, in the few they prefer, the supply is necessarily 
in excess of the demand that remains after considering the 
objections to theiremployment. Engineering, minin 


g, sailor- 
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farming, lumbering, building, blacksmithing, are too arduou., 


The barber's trade, though light, is deemed indelicate : t! 
butcher's or scavenger’s is gross; the undertaker’s is gloon 
The raising of flowers and birds, though both delicate ar 
profitable, is unsocial. 

So far as women avoid trades that they might follow, fro: 
their own desire to preserve the delicacy of manner and hal 
associated with wealth and ease, and so far as they therel 
increase the supply of women for machine sewing, teachi: 
and clerking, their failure to obtain as high wages as men 
the latter occupations is not due to a discrimination of the 
employers against them on account of sex, but to their ow 
discrimination against most of the occupations by which me 
live, and by which women might live equally well if, as 
claimed, their powers are equal. If their discriminati 
iwainst these other trades is justified by the fact that the 
powers are not equal, then, lacking equal power, they natu 
ally lack power to earn equal wages. 

How closely women in their choice of work, adhere to t! 
family order, even when out of the family, is shown by 
fact that in the United States 12,294 women to only 1,189 m« 
find work as nurses, 108,198 women to 13.744 men work 
launderers, 938.910 women to 136.745 men work as domest 
servants, 1,615 Women to 781 men work in charitable instit 
tions, 12.313 women to 6.475 men keep boarding-houses, a1 
13,152 women to 17,295 men teach or live by music. On t! 
other hand, in trade and transportation, in New York, the: 
are 324.304 males and 15,215 females. In manufactures, m 
chanies and mining, there are 492,674 males and 137,190 f 
The industrial question, therefore, is, how many wome 


the family can be employed in a manner essential 


outside 
like employment in the family? Woman’s offer of labor 

the market is not as free as that of man—* I will do all work, 
but is encumbered by this condition: “My work must | 
womanly work.” 

Society fails in the degree that woman works for wages 
all, says Prof. Denslow, and succeeds only as she is reserv 
from such a fate. It is not reform to say, “when woman 


burned at the stake of competitive toil, a fair price must b 


p 
paid for her tears, her bloody sweat of slowly dying 


ind her ashes. 


torture 
It is only reform to say, “Woman shall n 


be burned at the stake of competitive toil. 


Prepared for HOUSEKEEPING. 
WISE SAYINGS. 
Little added to little soon makes a great heap. 
There would be no tattlers if there were no listeners. 
An investment in knowledge always pays the best interest. 


Sincerity does without talking: insincerity talks without doing 


The gloomiest mountain never casts a shadow on both sides a 


once. 

None are so fond of secrets as those who do not mean to kee 
them. 

The richer'a man makes his food the poorer he makes his aj 
petite. 

Sins of commission are the natural punishment for the sins ¢ 
omission. 

The warmest corner of a man’s heart is the safest place for 
woman’s love. 

Misfortunes cannot be avoided, but they may be sweetened 
not overcome by philosophy. 

Help somebody worse off than yourself and you will find that yo 
are better off than you fancied. 

If everybody were to mind their own business, how then wouk 
everybody live with time hanging heavy on their hands. 


Cartas ot ing and fishing are too laborious and dangerous. Out of doc 
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THE FAMILY SCRAP BASKET. 
INTERESTING Brrs or HousEHOLD FACt1 AND FAncy. 


Coffee, without milk, is regarded by many physicians 
eneficial drink. With milk the result is different. 
Square dinner plates are becoming fashionable. It will not 
difficult now to obtain a square meal.—New Vork World. 
Gravy ladles of china or granite ware have gone out of 
rgely. \ good sized spoon takes the place of a ladle, and i 
xhter and prettier. 


IS€ 


Early Rising and Early Going to Bed Clubs are formi! g in 


urts of England. The members pledge themselves t ‘a 


m. during a large part of the year. 


brush, then wash the gilding in warm wat 
hich an onion has been boiled ; dry q i¢ kly With soit rags 


ire-gilt or galvanized articles may be cleansed bya solution of 


irt of borax i 16 parts of water, rul yn with a brus] or sponge 
\fterward wash with clean water an vith a linen clot] 
Hired girls get very low wages in Canada. iu trom a rece 


rmon ot a Kingston preacher, i 


for more pay 
domestics, saying that many girls work hari early and late, for 
1month, when they hould receive a | 
lo cut glass jars. fill jar with lard oil to where you want to 
tit the heata ron rod or bar to red heat ! se n 
he unequal expansion will check the jar all around at the 
riace of the oil, and you can lift off the top part. 


\ precaution. Never enter a sick room in a stat rf 


State perspira 
m,as the minute you become cold your pores absorb. Do no 
proach contagious diseases with at empty stomach, nor sit be 
en the sick an ie fire, because the cal attracts the apor 


'o sweep a room without raising dust, scatter dat 


impened bits of paper over the carpet. This not only prevents 
flying of dust, but saves the carpet from wear and tear. | ithe 


rass or paper is better than tea leaves o1 bran (often recom 


ended is the former le ive no stain o1 Spot. 

Paris has a new institution that is popular. It is an establis] 

vent on a main boulevard where, by paying half a franc (1 cents 
r can wash His hands have his boots b Ke¢ his coat 
shed, write letters, read all the lea ig Cont 

sh newspapers, consult a reference library, a 


Dr. Succi, the African explorer, who recent] 


iscovery of a marvelous liquor capable of sust 


at Rome, 


takir ther ol 
nk than all exhauste end The 
st of dis ing liquor from African herbs is 


aid to be small. 


Chere is a Domestic Servants’ Union in Melbourne, Australia 
he object of which is not to reduce the hours of labor or to wring 
mcessions from their employers, but simply to aid each other in 
kness and trouble and to establish a home fo! the use of its 
embers when out of employment. It is successful and has thé 
ympathy of all right-minded employers. 

Bolivian coffee is newly introduced into this m: irket. The berry 
s large, lustrous and although of good flavor, is of 


rength. Used as Mocha, Java, or Rio coffees are. in 


tis so much richer in the active prince iple of coffee that its effects 


surprising 


infusions, 


pon the nervous system are almost like delirium 
romises to be of much use in mixing with weaker 


tremens. It 
coffee or giving 
trength to adulterated mixtures.— Chicago Herald. 

‘Every time I look at this painted china.” 


said a physician, 
I think of how the girls have suffered. 


Lavender oil and 
1€ are used in working china. The fumes of these liquids ina 
ose room amount to a poison that few girls can withstand. |] 

<now of a dozen young ladies who have lost their beauty, anima- 


tion and health by painting china, and I shall be glad when daubs 


f paint on a teacup will be no longer thought charming.” 


Using newspapers between the bed clothing to increase warmth 
S not a new idea, but it has been left for a New Jersey paper man- 
ulacturer to make paper counterpanes and pillows. Two large 
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asa 
t be 
> very 
nsome 
up at7 


arnished picture Irames may be restored. Dust 


erin 
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1 manilla paper are used for a counterpane, which 
is strengthened with twine, while there is a i hem to keep it from 
tearing, and a safety edge composed of twine. The counter- 
panes and pillow cases are stamped with pretty designs, may 
be smoothed out witha hot flatiron when wri inkled, and cost 75 
cents a set. The covering is very warm and especially suited for 
cold weather. 


sheets of No. 


‘Woman's work is never done,” says an old saw. Tradition has 
marked out the routine of her daily duties 


somewhat after this 
fashion: 


Monday’s work is to wash, apace ; 
Tuesday’s work is to iron, wit] 


vith ice 
Wednesday's work is to bake and sew : 
Thursday’s work is to clean—for show : 
Friday’s work is to sweep, dust and brush: 
Saturday’ t k 


Ss work is 


0 wit trush. 
Phe next then comes is Sabbath day, 
And then she’s too tired to rest or pray 
That it is possible to exist on ten cents a day is shown by the 


expe rience of Ih 


ic, Of California, whose me thod is as fol- 
lows: “I usually turn out about 11 o'clock and take breakfast. 
I go to the dairy around the corner and buy a cup of coffee for five 
cents, and with the other five cents I get five Maryland biscuits. 
My breakfast is eaten sloy wly and well digested. It generally lasts 
me until about 4 o'clock in the afternoon. I always go provided 
vith several pieces of alum. When | begin to get hungry I place 
one of these bits of alum in my mouth and allow it to slowly dis- 
solve. The effect is that it contracts the throat and tl 


stomach, 
el disappears. I repeat this dose until 


bedtime, and I fail asleep like a child. 


and the sensation of huns 


A soiled napkin should never be put upon the tabl 


e a second 
time The breakfast napkins should be of a smaller size than din- 
ier napkins and should match the tablecloth. If children dine 
with their parents, they should have their 


own set of napkins. 
Some very careful mothers make them with tape to tie around the 
neck. Never use a parti-colored damask for dinner. For dinner, 
large and handsome napkins, with a piece ot bread in each, should 
lie at each plate. These should be removed when the fruit course 
comes, and colored napkins placed with each finger-bowl. Clean 

apkins should be laid away with lavender: put between them. 


Nothing takes away the appt tite of a nervous dyspe ptic so surely 


is to have a napkin come to him smelling of greasy soup.— 


rhey never strike. There is a class of people in this country, 


says the Chicago .Vews, who get up at 5 o’clock in the morning 
and who never get back to bed uatil 10 or 11 o'clock at night; who 
work without ceasing the whole of that time. and receive no other 
emolument than food and the plainest clot hing. They understand 


someth 


ng of every branch of economy and labor, from finance to 


cooking; though harassed by a hundred re sponsibilities, though 
n and worried, though reproached and looked down upon, 
they never revolt, and they cannot organi 


ze for their own protec 
on. Not even sickness releases them from theit posts. No sac- 
rifice is deemed too great for them to make. and no incompetency 
r} - l ; ] 

in any branch of their work is excused. No essays ¢ 


— are written in tribute to their steadfast 


books or 
ness. They die in 

> harness and are supplanted as quickly as may be. 
ihe housekeeping wives of the e laboring men. 


These are 


The Girls’ Friendly Society, that is a sort of female Y. M. C. A. 
and an English invention, was introduced into this country in 1879. 
In the December of that year a branch of the society was formed 
in Annapolis by Miss Pinkney, the niece of the bishop of that 
name. Ata late meeting of this branch some figures 


as to its own 
growth and that of the organization hee 


ghout the country were 
given. The Annapolis branch had 23 working associates and 14 
honorary asssociates: it had 38 members and 23 candidates. In 
the United States it claims four diocesan organizations, with 85 
branches, 1,084 associates and 2.700 members. Maryland alone 
has 14 branches and some 793 members and candidates. Miss 
Whittingham is the president of the whole organization. 


In Eng- 
land it has grown astonishingly. It was founded i 


1 1875 and now 
has 500 branches, having some 20,000 associates. which, included 
in the membership, bring it up to a roll of 75,000, 
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Goop HouUsEKEEPING. 


[ Jn this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 
correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 


made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 


pondence of inguiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 


value to the Homes of the World.) —Goov HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Inquiry No. 63. 
*CRUST ALL OVER.” 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Can any one tell me how to bake rolls, so that they may be crust 
all over, like baker’s rolls? AN APPRECIATIVE READER. 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Inquiry No. 64. 
MAKING HARD SOAP. 
Editor of GoOoD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I am anxious to know if * A. R. T.” is correct in thinking that 
there was some mistake about the amount of potash to be used in 
making hard soap, as I have about enough grease ready to try the 
experiment. W. 

MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Inquiry No. 65. 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some of your good contributors tell a young housekeeper 
how to burn coal with little waste? Also how to make the different 
creams, such as Spanish, Bavarian, Swiss, etc.? Also the different 
ways of preparing cheese. YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER. 
STRONG, MAINE. 


ANOTHER ONE. 


“The Woman’s Industrial Exchange.” 


316 Seventh street, Pe 


oria, Ill., may be added to the list of exchanges printed in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING No. 40, November of Goop Hous! 


KEEPING, 


MAKING TEA AT THE TABLE. 
Editer of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 
Please ask Miss Parloa or Catherine Owen to tell us through the 
in the En; 


magazine how to make at the table I 


also want to know where the cooking classes in New York are to 
be found. * A SUBSCRIBER.” 


Port CHESTER, N. Y. 


‘**WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD.” 
Editer of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I have taken your magazine from the beginning, and think it 
worth its weight in go/d¢. 1 know it pays for itself over and over. 
I think so much of it I often loan it to the neighbors and they like 
i¢ so well I don’t always have it returned. 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss. Mrs. G. R. ARMSTRONG. 


ALMOND PASTE. 
REPLY TO “ INQUIRER.” 
To make almond paste is both expensive and tedious: yet, till a 
few years ago the housekeeper wishin 


to use it had no other alterna- 


tive. Pound blanched and well dried almonds in a mortar, using 
a little white of egg or cold water to prevent oiling, till they area 
smooth paste ; pound only a few at a time. Another way is to use 
confectioners’ sugar to prevent oiling: pound until the whole can 
be rubbed through a seive. CATHERINE OWEN. 


APPRECIATED APPRECIATION. 
Editer of WOuSEKEEPING : 

I have had so much pleasure in perusing your valuable paper, 
that I wish to assure you of my appreciation of its worth. To 
those who have had no experience in housekeeping. it must bea 
treasure, indeed, for I would not lose what I have gained from one 
year’s perusal of it, for five times its subscription price, and I was 
reared by a practical housekeeper, and have been one myself for 
more than a quarter of a century. Let me say that I feel we owe 


you a debt of gratitude for what you are doing for the improve 
ment of the rising generation, for I look upon good food and a well 
cared for house as essential to the full development of our faculties, 
or even more, than all beside. Mrs. R. L. Monson. 
BANGOR, ME. 


WASHING AND IRONING DAYS. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 
I would like to ask Mrs. Owen if she doesn’t think it is too hard 
to wash on one day and iron on the next? 


1: 
itt 
} 


t suits my “* burden 
bearing shoulders” better to cook a 
| 


e on Monday, wash or 


Tuesday, cook a little more on Wednesday and iron on Thursday 


I am intensely interested in “ Progressive Housekeeping” as 
well as the whole magazine. It is a treasure. 
BROWNVILLE, ME. Mrs. JESSIE M. NASON. 


LAYER CAKE. 


\ Subscriber” will find the following recipe gives 


i delicious mixture for layer cake 

Put into a brig n, O1 | of gra ited sugar and a quarter 
cup be witl st ns when ¢ p pe n | 
water, tl st pule of ralsins, see da pped, 1 
the white of one egg whipped toa froth. Spread on the cake at once 
The cake s warm also. 

MiIpDLETOWN, CONN. 


A VEGETABLE DIET. 


I desire to ask through your journal where a book can be gotte 
hat shall prove a reliable treatise on vegetarian dic ind ere 
recipes can be gotten. Could you not g is a series of articles 
on the subject that l ve of benefit to those living in the coun 
try where meat is not to be had daily? Experiences of those whi 
had tested it exclusively, would also be of interest Though there 
may not be in a purely vegetable diet all that its advocates may 
cla m. yet 1 is o doub ent led ocons ratior and | is good in 

SOUTHPORT, CONN, ROBERT P. WAKEMAN 

MORE WOMAN'S EXCHANGES. 
Edit f Goop HOUSEKEEPING * 
Finding so many of your readers interested in the * Woman’ 


ve endeavored to obtain additional full addresses, an 


abie log n 


o such an establishment in Phi 
delphia, but will inquire diligently and report as soon as possibl 


41 and 43 Bourbon street, New O1 


] S, nan’s Work, S. W. Corner Race and 
George streets, Cine il io—219 Wabash avenue, Chic ago, 
ll.—36 Circle stree Ind. RHODA LANDER. 


AN OVEN DOOR THERMOMETER. 
Edit f Goop HOUSEKEEPING : 
W. S.” of Worcester, Mass.. in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING No. 2, of November 27th, I take pleasure in in 


In reply to * Mrs. ¢ 


forming her that the “ Umpire Range” manufactured in this city 


gin the 


has a thermometer attached to the oven door. An openin 


center of the door is covered with a piece of thin metal to which is 
attached the thermometer, on which is marked “cake, pie, bread 
and meat, potatoes, cookies,” in their order, ranging between 20 
and 300 degrees farenheit. It has proved a source of much grati 
fication and pleasure, and many compliments which I have re- 
ceived for my cooking, I confess, were better due to the thermo 
meter than to my skill. Mrs. J. D., Jr. 


CROUPY CHILDREN. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

As the cold weather has come again, I wish, for the benefit of 
mothers of croupy children, to add a little to what has already been 
said in your columns about croup. I have four little ones, all sub 
ject to the croup, and although I do not like to hear the cough that 
announces an attack, it no longer strikes terror to my heart as it did 
at first. I keeparollof flannel that I can get af once, and within five 
minutes after the child coughs, I have the throat done up in a wet 
cloth and a tlannel two or three thicknesses overit. It is necessary 
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have the wet cloth thoroughly covered by the flannel. I also 


se homeopathic spon aconite in case of high fever, and ina 


ry bad attack hepar-sulphur. The result has always been en- 
ely satisfactory. I keep the throat done up until the child is 
1, and then remove tl radually. J. B. W. 


\IIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


WORTH THE MONEY, 


YF Good HouseKEEPINE 


i-nclosed pl ase find post iffice order for two dollars and fifty 
ts ($2.50) to renew my subscription to Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
fills a long-felt want, and in its own d partment is without an 
ial Catherine Owen’s recipe for the Eng metl ol cook 
g cabbage, and Anne Aldworth’s article on “ Hard Soap.” have 
me paid me for my year’s subscription to speak of nothing else 
lave a question for your Inquiry rar partment, * The first trial of 
recipe tor “Hard Soap” was completely successful. When I 
it the second t two or three quarts of water separatc« 
m the sett Cle t tub 1g] iw i 
yn je ibstance. I cannot imagine the cause of it. Can 
vnne Aldworth give me any information ? A SUBSCRIBER 


NEWTON, N. J. 


ANOTHER WOMAN'S EXCHANGE. 


f Goon I SER EEPING 
In your recent admirable article on * Excha res for Woman’s 
Vork,” I see no mention of the exchange in Washington, D. C. 
s establishment has been in 


puions, and plain sewing are soid there, a commission of ten per 
t t 


being charged. The Exchange has also a work room where 


WASHING FLANNELS. 


of Good HousEKEEPIN 


ousekeepers, of fine pulation as such, have ised the followi g 
lethod, lor years, with good success: 


Put a dessertspoonful of powdered borax nto a pint of soft soap, harc 


to clear cold water, soak a while, put on a line to dt p and dry; or make 


ery strong tepid or like suds just like water in warm weathe r, enough 


soak from one to six hours, occasionally 


nse thoroughly inkets wet In such suds, spread on the grass 


<neading or punching. Squeeze the most soiled places till clean and 
Bl 
] 


rough a rain, rinsed thoroughly and dried look like new. 


BANGOR, ME. 


LAYER CAKE AGAIN. 

litor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Inquiry No. 59 asks for a “mixture other than corn starch or 
vhipped cream for layer cake.” I havea very good one which I 
send hoping it will help “a subscriber” from Westchester, N. Y. 
as much as some of the suggestions have helped me that I have 
found in our d/essed magazine 

One quarter pound figs, two ounces citron, two ounces seeded raisins, 
one-fourth cup blanched almonds. Chop the citron first almost toa paste, 
add the figs and when chopped fine, add the raisins. Chop the almonds 
separately and mix thoroughly. Beat the whites of three eggs to a stiff 
froth with six even tablespoonfuls of sugar and mix with the chopped 
fruit. It is not very easy to mix, but it can be done more handily by 
using a fork instead of aspoon _ Put it between the layers when the cake 


is hot so it will cook the egg a little. If “ Daisy Field,” (inquiry No. 60) 


will sift flour into her cake tin after havit g buttered it well, and after 
hin layer will adhere to the 
ink she will 

find that all tea cakes and 


shaking the flour into every corner so that at 


inside of the tin, beat all the loose flour out of the tin, It 
have no trouble about her cake Sticking. | 


layer cakes are best left in the tins and frosted there. Of course loaves 


cannot be left so, but cakes that are cut into blocks will cut and eep to 
better advantage leftso. 


BROWNVILLE, Me. M. 


PRESERVING QUINCES AND MAKING QUINCE JELLY 
AND MARMALADE. 

Editer of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

he novice in the art of preserving has no idea of the variety to 
be obtained by the combination of fruits, or even by different 
methods of treating the same fruit. In Goop HOUSEKEEPING for 
October 2oth, B. P. D. gives three excellent ways of treating the 
quince, but in giving these ways by no means exhausts the subject. 
Quince and orange may be very appetizingly combined. Pare, 
alve and core the quinces, and slice the oranges. To every quart 
of raw quinces allow one orange; put the quince and orange into a 


steamer and steam until tender. In the meantime cover with water 


the cores and skins of the quinces and boil until a thick syrup, 
hen strain and add granulated sugar, a pound allowed to every 
pound of raw fruit. When the juinces are perfectly soft drop 
them into the hot syrup and allow them to simmer on the back of 
the stove for two hours. By that time they should be a rich red 
and ready to be placed in the cans. I may add here that the rich 
red color so prized by many is the result of boiling for a long time 
the fruit zw7¢# the sugar 


\ very pale at e jelly may be made as follows: Cover the 


cores and skins of quinces with boiling water, and boil hard stir- 


then strain, taking care 


ten, until a thick syrup is obta 


not to squeeze. To every pound of juice allow a pound of granu- 
lated sugar, but do not add the sugar until the syrup has boiled 


hard tor fifteen minutes. Then add the s igar, allow all to come 
. remove and pour into glasses. Let the glasses 
before covering. A fine red jelly is obtained by 


to the quince juice immediately after straining 
and boiling them together. 


An excellent marmalade can be made by squeezing the jelly bag 


after the juice has ceased to flow and addi g¢ granulated sugar in 
the above proportion. Boil until very thick, then pour into glasses. 
rreat when in the glasses as directed in the case of the jelly. 
When the cores and skins are used for jelly and marmalade. the 


recipe given above for preserving may be thus altered: Some- 
vhat more than cover the fruit with cold water: cook on the 
ick of the stove until tender. add the sugar and allow to 
simmer until red. This preserve has less of the quince flavor 
than the former. 


Quinces and oranges may be deliciously canned together thus: 


Pare, core and halve the quinces. To three pints of the raw fruit 
allow one sliced orange, somewhat more than cover with cold 
water. Cook with one cup of granulated sugar for every three 


pints of the raw fruit until tender. Can while hot and seal imme- 

diately. Porcelain lined or granite kettles are preterable in pre- 

serving. ROSALIE C. Morrow. 
BETHLEHEM, Conn. 


ROACH TRAPS. 


Put a little molasses in the bottom of a common tin basin, anda 
piece of board for the insects to walk up on, when they will slip 
down the slippery sides of the basin in their eagerness to get at 
the sweet. They will be unable to crawl up and get out of the 
sides of the basin, and they can then be destroyed by emptying 
them into the fire. If you have a sufficient quantity of molasses, 
they will smother init. Or take a quart bowl of glazed ware, and 


a deep saucer from which the centre has been cracked out. Place 
this broken saucer on the bowl and fill the edges with a little putty. 
When the putty hardens, you will havea capital cock-roach trap. 
You will be obliged to set sticks against the sides of the bowl for 
them to enter it, and of course put molasses in the bowl. Cucum- 
ber parings scattered about the haunts of the roaches or washing 
the paint with alum water will drive away the pests. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


LAST YEAR. 
Last year he wrote, “‘ The roses blossom red 
And palely white to scent the hot, still air ; 
And then, soft-springing in the garden bed, 
The aromatic pinks, all tall and fair, 
Nod to each other, as the dawn grows clear.” 
That was last year ; sad heart ! that was last year ! 


Here is the page as there I sadly trace 
The failing hand, that Pain’s keen touch had 
pressed, 
I note the faltering, the increasing space, 
As if the task were hard, then longed-for rest 
Were yet more urgent. Ah! I sitting here 
Remember all this letter said last year! 


And now I rise—and wander all alone 
Beneath his roses; when wan night glides by 
I see the moonlight sleeping on the stone 
That marks the spot where he out there dot 
lie. 
At rest—alone—he who was once so dear, 
From whom that letter came; last year--last 
year! 
Is it not cruel iow his roses bloom ? 

How lives this letter, though the writer’s dead ; 
How there, last on his chair, his desk, his room, 
The flowers he planted— white or pink or red 
While he is deaf, nor heeds each heart-wrung 

tear 
That falls as I think of him there last year 


How laugh the children, gathering in-the dusk 
As love-gifts for each other, sacred leaves ! 
Sacred to me at least. That Old World musk 

We always gathered. God! how memory 
weaves 
Immortal spells! I feel—I see him near, 
That true, good friend God took from me last 
year! 
And yet I am alone: beyond life’s pain 
That friend I loved lies silent--while his flowers 
Rise from the earth, and blossom once again 
As they did blossom in those better hours 
When that which is was but a haunting fear, 
And he was with us still; oh! sad last year 
And yet! 
Will he and I not meet and speak once more 
Thou maker of our friendship, patient God! 


if they can spring from out the sod, 


Send me one message from that silent shore 
Yet nothing see I, nothing can I hear, 
Save echoes faintly calling—ah, last year ! 
—All the Year Round 


IN THE NEST. 
Gather them close to your loving heart 
Cradle them close to your breast; 
They will soon enough leave your brooding care, 
Soon enough mount youth’s topmost stai1 
Little ones in the nest. 


Fret not that the children’s hearts are gay, 
That their restless feet will ru 

There may come a time in the by-and-by 

When you’ll sit in your lonely room and sigh 
For a sound of childish fun. 


When you long for arepetition sweet, 
That sounded through each room, 
Of “ mother! mother!” the dear love calls, 
That will echo long through the silent halls, 
And add to their stately gloom. 


There may come atime when you'll long to hear 


The eager, boyish tread, 
The tuneless whistle, the clear, shrill shout, 
The busy bustle in and out, 

And pattering overhead. 


Goop HousEKEEPING. 


When the boys and girls are all grown up, 

And scattered far and wide, 
Or gone to the undiscovered shore, 
Where youth and age come never more, 

You will miss them from your side. 
Then gather them to your loving heart, 

Cradle them on your breast, 
They will soon enough leave your brooding care, 
Soon enough mount youth’s topmost stait 


Little ones in the nest. 


A NURSE. 


A nurse, a simple nurse; to the unthinkin 


Only a nurse, and noth yut a name ; 


\ patient woman in her round of duty, 
all unknown to fame. 


Living and dying 


ge race 
Witl qu t step, ina t aer ne he 

I) nest pity « cr gentie tace 
When all the world lies 4 pt in quiet slumber, 
Save the poor sufferer moaning on his bed, 
Whose watcl eye with Christian love keeps 

igi] 
rhrough the long 1 t with silent softened 
treac 
Only a nurse, in duty all unshrinking ; 
Before such scenes, man’s stoute1 irt would 
quail 
See there ! that sweet, fair g n sorest trial 
Is at her post, nor w courage fa 
rhe fever we but terror-struck et inter, 
Or fly before with selfish, coward dread 
While nurse and doctor hasten to the rescue, 
And stand unflinching by the stricken bed 
Hark! that weird bell—an accident at midnight; 
rhe nurse and doctor, wakeful, close at hand, 
rhe minister to suffering ying, 
Th hosy tal’s heroi ttle band 


Phere you or I may in our need find refuge, 


With kindly help ar 


ng tender care; 


Respect will give those brave, unselfish women, 
And night and day remember them in prayer 


AL. C., in Chan *s Journal. 


Along the east strange glories burn, 
And kink ig lig s ip gh and higher, 
As morning from the azure urn 


5 


Pours forth her golden fire. 


From rush and reed, from bush and brake, 
Float countless jeweled gossamers 
That glance and dazzle as they shake 


breeze that stirs. 


In every 


bird, upspringing trom the grain, 
loud and clear his raptured note 
es with as blithe a strain 


illed human throat 


Amid the tassled ranks of corn 
She stands breast high; her arms are bare: 
And round her warm, brown neck the morn 


Gleams on her lustrous hair. 


The sickle flashes in her hand; 
The dew laves both her naked feet; 
She reaps and sings, and through the land 
She sends her carols sweet. 
The wind breathes softly on her brow; 
To touch her lips tall blossoms seek; 
And as the stricken columns bow, 
They kiss her glowing cheek. 


O happy maiden! in her breast 
Guile hath no place ; her virgin sleep 
Vain thoughts ne’er trouble; she is blest; 
She hath no tears to weep. 


She knows nor longs for prouder things; 
Her simple tasks are all her care; 


She lives and loves, and reaps and sings, 
And makes the world more fair. 
James B. Kenyon. 
WE LAY US DOWN TO SLEEP. 
We lay us down to sleep, 
And leave to God the rest, 
Whether to wake and weep, 
Or wake no more be best. 
Why vex our souls with care? 
rhe grave l low; 
Have we found | air 
That we should dread to go? 
We've kissed! Love’s sweet red lips, 
And left them sweet and 1 a, 
The rose the wild bee SIps 
Blooms on when he is dead. 
Some faithful friends we've found, 
But they who love us best, 
When we are under ground 
Will laugh on with the rest. 
isk ive 
the 
No work beneath the su 
For which we need to wake. 
rhen hold us fast, sweet Death, 
f t seemeth bes 
Him w s breath 
we she oe res 
We lay us dow1 sleep, 
Our weary eyes we close, P 
ther to wake and we p 
Or wake no more, He knows 
i ( Ve 
THE OLD HYMN. 
To-day, with quiet heart, | heard 
The prayer, the anthem, and the psalm, 
And gently on my spirit fe 
Phe sweetness t Su iy calm 
rill at the reading of the hymi 
With sudden tears my eyes were dim 
That old, old hymi Its sacre nes ( 
Had fallen on my childish ears ; 
My life turned k, unl by 
rhe stretch of interve s 
Near me my little daughter smiled, n 
\ I was again a child 
he winds were fierce and rough, I 
inter’s ch 
But I could hear th 
And humming i1 
And feel, in spite « 
A summer breeze f1 
To find the place I took the book, 
And held it in a woman’s hand, 
le all my soul was moved with thrills 
her soul could understand; 
unseen, with love divine, 
My mother’s fingers folded mine. 
And not because the music rose ‘ e 
Exultingly I held my breath, : 
Lest I should lose its sweet delight ; 
Upon her lips the hush of death of 
For years have lain, and yet I heard Scrip. 
My mother’s voice in every word. « 
Fuil well I know the dead are dead, al 
Yet sometimes at a look or tone, 
ise 


With short relenting, will the past 
One moment give us back our own. conimet 
Oh, happy pain! Too quickly done 
As swiftly ended as begun. 
Susannah Archibald. 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
VILL PLEASE NoTE Now Anpb For ALL ComMInG TIME. 
‘—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
upon a ne eailors eariest convenience atte 
7¢—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
matter of each paper may be foune per ent a prope 
m +} +} +] +} 
’ ex with other papers ol san SSue ) en that— 
ety ich is the spice of lif and an appt g seasoning 
to our Bills of Fare—may be successfull troduc = 
tw¢—GOOD HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation. both i 
ers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
into the hands of its printers, for each number. four weeks 
e the date of issue, in order that remote subsc1 ers an 
men may have their copies in hand and on sale a few davs 
+] 1) +3 } 
the publication Gate— 
1, wt—I-ach contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
with the issue of the number in which the contribut on is 
ed— 
7#—. return of a manuscript does not necessarily mply that 
ot meritorious, or that it would not be acce pted by publica- 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our 
ls 
7¢—A return of a manus« with a printed slip announc ing 
n-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 


1 that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 


essity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
rm— 


7##—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
p. would require more time than a busy editor has at d 


it disposal 


vould be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 
at—Writers who may wish to have their manuscr ipts returned 
ise of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 


communications. <Ad/ manuscript unaccompanied wtth return 


ige, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 


keeping * until called for.” 
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WOMEN’S EXCHANGES. 


‘A useful and somewhat novel idea was the establishment of 
women’s exchanges. In them the skilled work of women is placed 
lor sale, under the management of honorable members of the sex, 
and many a woman of education, refinement and sensitiveness. 
finding herself in reduced circumstances. has been enabled to sus- 
fain ha lf hw the lattna f her finve king k 
‘din herseil Dy the deitness of her fingers in naking tancy work or 
by her proficiency in cooking. 


Where a social need exists, those who make efforts to satisfy it, 


meet with rapid and ample success: this has been the case with 


these exchanges. Coming into existence ten years or so ago 
trom charitable motives, they soon become sell sustaining and 


o hundreds and thousands of women the channels through 
h they could dispose of the products of their work at good 


prices. These exchanges are now numerous and extend from 
the Gulf of Mexico to Massachusetts Bay. There are ex hanges 
in New York, (329 Fifth avenue): Boston. (Ed icational and In- 
dustrial Union, 74 Boylston street): Providence. Rhode Island, 


(311 Westminster street): New Bedford. Massachusetts, (Union 


tor Good Work): Atlanta, Georgia: Cincinnati, Ohio: New Or- 


ans, Louisana: t 


timore, Maryland (85 N. Charles street): 


Richmond, Virginia. Every year, now, calls one or more of such 


exchanges into being. They are possible in almost any city or 
large town of 10,0c people or thereabouts and even in smaller 


towns, where there is a large back country tributary to them. 


Probably one thing as much as any other, that has brought suc- 


cess to the sales of the articles in these exc hanges, is the rule that 


none but those having und 


sted excellence shall be accepted. 


t} 


his has gained for the exchanges a name that guarantees the high 


quality of the articles exposed for sale in them, so that would-be 
purchasers are attracted thitherward. i 

As Rhoda Lander, the contributor who has told the readers ot 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING so much about these undertakings, says, 


hey reach a class which no other organization can reach—the 


strugg] ng, impoverished, educated women, whose chan 


e of cir- 


tances or reverse of fortune necessitates their doing some- 


} } 


ing to keep the wolf from the door, to smooth the rough edges of 
broken fortunes and to retain at least a comfortable living. 

These places are open to all women, and postal and express 
e such that no woman is too distant to take advantage 
of the opportunity they offer, unless in the case of perishable 


4 
articies and very bulky ones. 


If the article is not too large and 


does not weigh more than four pounds it can be sent through the 


mail to the exchange for one cent an ounce. The express will 


isually serve for the transportation of other articles. 
rhe returns fromthese sales have been of great he lp to many 


For instance, a bookkeeper, with failing eye- 
sight, gave up work for a year, but had all she could do in making 
chicken pies for the lunch counter; a once wealthy woman made 
doll’s wardrobes; another, with crochet work, earned enough for a 


summer's outing; a broken down teacher earned a steady and 


profitable income by making delicious cake: a young girl’s ginger 
snaps paid for her music lessons: and another's jelly was enough 
to pay for her instruction atan academy for a winter: while still 
another maintained generous benevolences in her church with 
knitting and fancy work. Women living in the country send 
butter, cheese, pickles, sausages, pies, candied fruits, candies. 
preserves, fresh eggs and chickens. One consignor has made a 
specialty of English plum puddings and mince pies. Among ar- 
ticles that have gone “ like hot cakes” have been dolls with 
removable dresses ; candies in pretty hand-painted boxes; aprons 
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of all sizes, materials and for all uses. Any one may become a 
member of one of these exchanges by paying a small fee, usually 
from one to three dollars: the fee of the New York exchange is 
five dollars and allows entry of the work of three persons. 

Women who are in a situation to send their manufactures to an 
exchange for sale are preyed upon by numerous frauds that ad- 
vertise “ work at home.” They exact a fee, and the lace work or 
art work that they promise to take and sell, it is impossible to make 
or is worthless. Some of the women’s exchanges, particularly the 
Boston exchange, investigate these advertisements and put women 
on their guard against them. 

Another movement with direct bearings for good upon the home 
life, though somewhat different from the exchange idea, is that of a 
Boston society for giving instruction to women over 17 years of age. 
One does not need to leave her home for the work is initiated and 
stimulated by correspondence. One pupil of this society lives in 
Syria and four or five hundred are scattered all over this country. 

The object of the society is * to induce ladies to form the habit of 
devoting part of every day to study of a systematic and thorough 


kind.” 


esting and instructive books and in helping those who read them 


The ladies of this society direct pupils in selecting inter- 


to make the best use of their reading by means of notes made 


from memory and letters reporting progress. Those who join in 
the autumn will findin the spring that they have have acquired 
not only knowledge but the habit of remembering what they learn 
and of putting it into words. 

Reading aloud in families is advised, and when neighbors be- 
come members they have new and interesting subjects for conver- 
sation. ‘There isa course of botany for mothers to study with 
their children, which is incidentally useful in teaching a mother to 
become a teacher of her children. 

The secretary of the Society to Encourage Studies at Home, 
41 Marlborough street, Boston, Mass., will send to applicants 
circulars giving a full explanation of the purposes and doings of 
the society and will accept students upon payment of a fee of $3. 
The first book to be used can be sent to the pupil from the lending 
library of the society. 

These undertakings in behalf of the women of the land betoken 
a widespread and growing spirit of charity and desire to help thos« 
who cannot help themselves without assistance. The best evi- 
dence of their need and of the services that they perform is their 
success, and this they have in a marked and constantly increasing 
degree. The exchange idea will take root in many more large 
towns and cities, when the benefits to be derived from it shall have 
been spread among the women who need and the women who 
give help. This is the truest kind of charity, for while it keeps 


others, it merely helps them to help themselves. 


OUR PRIZE PAPER ON CARVING. 

The prize of $25 offered by the publishers of Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING for the best paper on carving, has been awarded to Mrs. E. L. 
Petitclerc, of Cheshire, Mass., and the article, which is accompa- 
nied with illustrations of meats of all kinds, will be published in 
We 
trust that our correspondent “ One who wants to know how,” in 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING No. 44, of date of January 8th 1887. 


Goop HOusEKEEPING of October 2d, No. 37, will find both the 


text and illustrations sufficiently minute and clear to enable him 


—after a few lessons, perhaps—to conduct himself at the head of 


his table efficiently and in so dignified a manner that his wife may 
be able hereafter to tell him truthfully, that he does “know how 
to carve decently.” 


HouUsSEKEEPING. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING FOR CHRISTMAS. 


The next issue of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING bears date of Decen 


25th, Christmas day, and will be a valuable holiday number. 
Parloa will favor us with a valuable paper, which will embra: 
choice Bill of Fare for a Christmas Dinner, with instructions 
to prepare it. This announcement, alone, cannot fail to crea 
large demand for the Christmas number of GooD HOUSEKEE! 
as Miss Parloa’s Bills of Fare are very highly prized by our rea: 

With this number The Fagot Party Season opens for the w 
of 1886-87, with one of the choicest bundles of Fagots yet 
ered for this popular series of household entertainments. 

Catherine Owen’s Progressive Housekeeping Serial, nun 
three, continues its practical teachings in housekeeping ways. 

Hester M. Poole furnishes a Christmas story, with a pract 
application. 

A paper giving valuable suggestions about Christmas Gifts 
Christmas Giving, finds place among other miscellaneous co 
butions, and there are half a dozen Christmas poems and an 
trated Christmas Carol. 

In order that our interested readers may have time to prey 
their Christmas dinners from Miss Parloa’s Bill of Fare 
Christmas number will be published in advance, and be ready 


mailing on Saturday, December 18th. 


A PRIZE ANAGRAM. 
A year’s subscription to GoopD HOUSEKEEPING will be give 
the first correct solution of the following Anagrammatical | 
this magazine. It is expected that 


sent to the publishers of 


solution will agree with one furnished us by the author of 


AN ANAGRAMMATICAL FEAST. 


BALL OF FIRE!—RED INN. 
O SUPS. 
Fresh Wodhic. 


Cold Ham Crew. 


1. Your Posset. 

2. Atoms o’Pout. 

3. Sup of Lace Shad. Papouse. 
AND “TIS FRESH 

1. One Solid Lamb. _ 


SOY. 

Ripe Clams shaken. 

2. Sprats B. side. 6. Child’s food I be. 

3. Dish for W. S. 

4. La! spy cool Dessert. 

STEAM, 

1. Thin cross cake. 6. 

2. To double mint. 7. 
Faro Beets. Ss 


luge 


7: Table root I ¢ ig. 


8. Soft Rye dries. 


O sage Roots! 
Pigs Pone toted. 
Nice richer Duck. 
Deer was best. 
Try our steak. 


3 
4. Seek be fat. 9. 
5. Famished Gander G. 10. 


BEST 
1. Datt sweet moose. 


VEAL E. G. 
Brent Geese. 
Iced Boiler. 
Ripest dun Hams. 
g. H. Finch’s Pears. 
10. Paste too sweet. 
ALAS D. S. 
1. Lad’s Bloaters. 4. 
2. In Lake C. Shad C. 5. Warm Toast-eo. 
3. Pot’s at Olada. 6. 


2. A sugar Sap. 

3. Lo! awful Rice. 
4. Roast chike. 

5. Taste of Dip Roe. 


Steamed or Tossed. 
Racers sweets. 
DUDE 


Open Lime. 
Quish Peas. 6. 


SIPPING SAND. 
Huge Mince Pear. 
Go-neck Peas. 
Cadd-Bunting Pie. 7. Macers Cake. 
Lapp Gnu Pie D. D. 8. A Green Coka. 
IN RUDIC FEAST. 
1. Rice Mace Melon. 6. Lo! Tame Wrens. 
2. Live clam near Cia. 7. Bears Wrister. 
3. The sure Salt Roc. 8. Spare Ribs, E. 
4. Munch or nap. g. Naples Pipe. 
5. Great Beer Horns. re) 


10. U.S. S.S. Arid Tannin. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING, 


AN OBJECTION AND AN OBJECTOR. 
do most sincerely object to a paper going into a family, that 
enticing “ pen picture ” of a ball-room, such as is given in the 
HOUSEKEEPING for October.—7exas Christian. 


Texas Christian is published at Thorp’s Springs, Texas, 


following is the * pen picture ” referred to: 
t of the depths of this superb apartment (the drawing room) 
ored guest is ushered into a room 40x60, which is even 
er in white enamel and gilt. There is everything to invite 
dancing and musicin this sprightly ball-room. The archi- 
is the famous Adams style, so much affected in Boston, 
lich was very popular in England, a century ago. A dis- 
ling feature is the carved frieze, in relief, with gilt outlines, 
by an etfective device run into the ceiling, so that the deli- 
| beautiful tracing of flowers and vines in relief, on a pure 
ground, have a remarkably light and graceful appearance. 
e ceiling are small figure panels, painted by Alexander San 
which are fanciful representations of music and dancing, all 
hare faithfully mirrored in the hi 


igaly polished | 


ight par 


01 Six windows furnished with opalescent transoms, 
g the light pink, green and blue ofa fire opal, hung with 
colored brocade damask, admit a softened light, while the 


stered chairs, divans and cushions of the same brocade add 
juired color. Crystal chandelie ) 


and a Steinway concert 


ult a Case to conform with 
e of the room, completes the furnishing. The perspective 


by standing in the reception room and looking through 

tained doors of the drawing room into the music hall be- 

isa vista of glittering chandeliers and spacious apartments 
magined in its bewildering loveliness than described.” 


iame of the Editor of th 


Texas Christian is J. A. CLARK. 


[TCHEN CONVENIENCE, COMFORT AND ECONOMY. 
I.. C. Gardner is preparing for publication in an earl 


1» HOUSEKEEPING, a plan of a Model Kit 


< 


Issue 


which is 

| sO arranging the chen of the 

ry available convenience and com- 

e and time, to the saving of steps 

per,—a place where the Queen of the kitchen, be she Mis 

Maid, may be Monarch of all she surveys to the best pos- 
inlage 


readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING already know how felici- 
Mr. Gardner writes on any subject that he takes up, an 
lmirably he plans for the existence and maintenance of cozv 
homes, and we shall look for something from his 


»mfortable 
1 pencil that will tell us, not what a kitchen is, but what it 
to be. 


PERFECT BREAD. 
herine Owen’s serial, bearing the above title, which appeared 
OD HOUSEKEEPING, has just been published in pamphlet 
It makes a neat little book of sixty-four pages, and con- 
over fifty recipes for making breads of all kinds, includ- 
ipes for the preparation of yeast, and instructions, which 
ly followed, will enable any housewife to be sure of always 


g perfect bread. Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 


TEN DOLLARS ENOUGH. 
popular serial, * Ten Dollars Enough, or How to Live Well 
n Dollars a Week,” which has commanded wide attention 
vuch favorable comment during its publication in Goop 
sEKEEPING, has been published in book form, making a 
some duodecimo volume of about 300 pages. It will be sent 
paid to any address on receipt of one dollar. 


OUR PREMIUM OFFER FOR 1887. 
ery person sending us $2.50 before January rst, 1887, will re- 
Goob HOUSEKEEPING from November 13th, 1886—the com- 
ement of Volume IV—to January ist, 1888, and Catherine 
i's admirable serial, “ Ten Dollars Enough, or How to Live 
on Ten Dollars a Week,” which has been published in a 
ful book of some 300 pages. 


LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 
THE MENTOR 

Is a little book for the guidance of such men and boys as weuld 
appear to advantage in the society of persens of the better sort; 
so says the writer, Alfred Ayres, author of * The Orthoepist ” and 
* The Verbalist.” It contains chapters on personal appearance, 
conduct at the dinner table and in public, in conversation, calls and 
cards, odds and ends, and “ what isa gentleman?” Inthe main the 
book is understandingly written, but some of the ideas advanced 
will hardly be accepted by society readers ; for instance, dancers are 
told to “ always keep as far apart as the length of the gentleman’s 
arm will permit, and both should stand erect with the shoulders 
well back.” This style of dancing is affected by “spielers” at 
moonlight picnics and kindred resorts, perhaps, but not in fashion- 
able circles. A rather antediluvian idea is that “a gentleman in 
full dress should not occupy seats in the orchestra chairs ata 
theatre, as his toilet would not harmonize with those about him.” 


ting the better class of theatres 


‘hat the majority of men frequer 
] rar lw ir } } 
in large cities invariably appear in full dress, is an acknowledged 
fact; “ To reach your seat” in a theatre * 
back to those you pass,” would cause a collision of knees, easily 

by doing exactly the opposite to what “ The Mentor” 


turn the face and not the 


avoided 
suggests. The work, however, contains a great deal of good and 
timely advice which cannot but benefit all who read it carefully. 
New York and London: Funk & Wagnalls. 


HOW TO COOK WELI 

This thoroughly practical cook book, by J. Rosalie Benton, will 
be warmly welcomed by all housekeepers, who, we are confident, 
will find ita valuable aid and guide in the kitchen. The writer 
has aimed not only to give a large collection of valuable receipts, 
but also to teach cooking, and likewise, by arranging departments 
for breakfast, luncheon, dinner and tea, to present suggestions to 
those housekeepers who find themselves taxed to make variety in 
the different meals. The style of cooking is for the most part 
adapted to people of moderate means, and especial attention has 


been paid to showing how to use remnants from a former meal in 
} 


a tempting manner. 

The measurements given are exact, and great care has been used 
in making the directions very full and plain, as well as accurate. 
Some of the receipts are original, and will be found well worth 
trying: while the old favorites are nearly all included, and there is 


little of real value in other cook books not given here, in similar 


form, but altere« 


ifter trial, according to taste. 

The book makes 425 pages, including the index, which is very 

l carefully arranged, and besides its many valuable tested 

receipts forthe table, has a dozen pages devoted to preparations 

for the sick, and a chapter on miscellaneous matters, that will be 

found very serviceable. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price $1.50. 
HOW TO WIN. 

The president of the National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, Miss Francis E. Willard, has written a book for girls that 
we cordially commend to the careful reading not only of girls, but 
of men and women in general, because, as Rose Elizabeth Cleve- 
land says in her introduction to the book, “ Miss Willard desires 
the best thing for girls, and for all girls—old girls and young girls 
—and there is no good giri who reads this book who will not wish 
hereafter to be a better girl.” “ How to Win” is written in Miss 
Willard’s inimitable style; it is bright; she expresses herself in 
the very best of English, and she writes with an earnestness, often 
a solemnity, that is sure to touch a responsive chord. 

She thinks that woman can find no higher sphere, nor more noble 
use for her talents than journalism, and that next to philanthropy 
it is the most natural and satisfactory vocation for an intellectual 
woman, and cites the names of a number of her sex who have won 
renown in the fields of journalism. “One is in good company,” 
she says in speaking of journalists, for they “asa class are the 
brightest, kindest and most companionable of earth’s inhabitants.” 


“ How to Win” is a book containing not only pleasant and health- 
ful reading, but will stimulate the thinking faculties. New York: 


| Funk & Wagnalls, Price $1. 
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A BOSTON GIRL’S AMBITIONS. 


Thousands of readers look with pleasurable anticipation for 


Virginia F. Townsend’s annual contribution to literature. Her 
novel for this season is entitled * A Boston Girl’s Ambitions,” and 
is the story of a brother and sister, who, when but eighteen and 
sixteen years of age respectively, go to Boston from a village 
among the Berkshire Hills, to seek their fortunes. Their means 
are limited, and in a short time their little store of money is ex- 
hausted. When on the verge of starvation they are assisted in a 
somewhat improbable manner. A wealthy young man meets 
Carryl, the brother, on the street; something in Carryl’s looks 
causes the young man to question him; he learns the story of pri- 
vation and despair, and without an investigation hands over forty 
dollars, to tide over starvation which was so near. This was the 
turning point with the boy and girl, and through many trials their 
condition in life became better and better. 

The ambition of the girl was for the future prosperity and ad- 
vancement of her brother, and for his sake she makes many sacri- 
fices. Necessary assistance always reaches them at the right 
time, friends turn up when most needed, and these crises in their 
lives involve several happy surprises. The story is full of interest 
and beautiful in its purity of sentiment and its character sketches. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price $1.50. 


GRAFENBI PEOPLE. 


Grafenburg is an ordinary country town, and the people are, for 


RG 


the most part, ordinary country people, and the members of on¢ 
particular church. Its pastor had committed the heinous crime of 
holding friendly intercourse with the Episcopal curate of St. Bar- 
nabas and had even expressed a wish that the rules of the Church 


might permit them to exchange pulpits. Half a dozen over 
righteous members of the Emmanual Church society saw in this 
sure signs of their pastor’s going over to Rome, and called fora 
meeting of the trustees to consider what steps should be taken to 
avert the threatened danger. The result was their utter discom 
fiture, but the attempt resulted in serious consequen 
story is “Fiction, but Fact,” and was written for the Round 
World series by the Rev. Reuen Thomas. 

The whole book is a powerful argument against the narrow se 
tarianism which abounds among the churches, and which operat 
as a barrier to universal Christian feeling. It is a plea, further- 
more, for genuine Christianity, and not the make-believe sort 
which brings discredit upon so many churches. Boston: D. 


Lothrop & Co. Price $1.25. 


OCTOBER. 

In this, the ninth volume of the Through the Year with the 
Poets series, edited by Oscar Fay Adams, it is curious to see how 
few of the poets regard autumn with the same feeling as that which 
inspired Bryant to sing of the season as the “saddest of the year.” 
It has not, of course, the freshness and revivifying brightness of 
June; the flowers, for the most part, have departed, and the sum 
mer birds have fled. But, in compensation, we have the delicious 
Indian summer time, when— 

“The days are still and the long 

And the far sky burns, like the heart of a rose; 
And the woods, with the gold of autumn flushed, 


nights hushed, 


Lavish their splendor in crimson shows; 

we have the bracing air, the bending orchards and the shorn fields 

whose russet hues harmonize with the scarlet and gold of the maple 

and beech. It is the glorious nutting season, too; and for the 

sportsman, the jolliest time of the year. The volume is full of 

quotable things. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price 75 cents. 
SIGHTS WORTH SEEING. 

This elegantly got up volume consists of eleven descriptive ar- 
ticles by such writers as Margaret Sidney, Amanda B. Harris, 
Annie Sawyer Downs, Eliza R. Scidmore and Frank T. Merrill. 
They cover a wide variety of subjects, and are copiously and beauti- 
fully illustrated. The opening chapter describes ‘The Washing- 
tons’ English Home,” and is by Rose G. Kingsley, daughterof Canon 
Kingsley, Annie Sawyer Downs has two chapters on “ Child Life 
in Venice;” Miss Harris tells about “ A Windmill Pilgrimage ” 
which she took down on Cap Cod. In the “Indian School at 


HouSEKEEPING. 


Carlisle” Margaret Sidney describes what is being done i: 
way of civilizing young Indian boys. Frank T. Merri 
‘Through the Heart of Paris” gives a bright description of 
famous city, with twenty-one drawings. All drawings were 1 
expressly for the articles, and the volume is very handsomely 
tastefully bound. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price $1.75. 


DORA. 

The elevation of Alfred Tennyson to the peerage seems to 
carried him far out of reach of his favorite muse, judging fror 
one of his creations now before us. ‘“ Dora” is possessed 
poverty of poetical thought unknown among his earlier writ 
and is but a simple little story in blank verse, simply told. It 
deemed, however, by the hand of the artist, the skill of 
engraver, and of the bookbinder. The volume contains a sco 
illustrations, original in conception, graceful and powerful, 
with all the accessories of English farm and landscape, costu 
scenery and interiors. These engravings are on wood and ar 
work of W. L. Taylor, and are perfect gems. The book is st 


ly printed on heavy paper bound in exquisite taste in stiy 


gold, with designs in vermilion and burnished gold. The « 
are full gilt. The book would make an exquisite and approp 
holiday gift. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price $1.50. 


WRITING FOR THE PRESS. 


This manual has been prepared especially with a view 


str g reporters and correspondents in the art of preparing 
for the editor. It is needless to expatiate on the advantag 
having copy neat, language pithy, and grammar correct; th 


rain to the paper ime, money, and merit. The manua 
ilrea een appro by the managing editors of several o 


leading papers of the country, and they have ordered many ¢ 


or use among their correspondents and reporters. The 
graphs are numbered and when the reporter makes an ert 
editor can teach him the correct way by merely calling his 
tion to the mber Chis is a practical manual hae en by a 
tical man and was made for newspaper men to use. Adi 
Robert Lue Boston Globe V-ditor Rooms. Pri 25 cents 


THE MENTOR. 


Mr. F. G. Morris, a teacher of shorthand writing, of East! 
ton, Mass., has issued the first number of a journal for the re 
of the profession, written entirely in shorthand. 
made up of editorial miscellanies, numerous selections, c1 
articles on phonography, letters from short-handers, etc. The 
looking 16 pages are seiavel from photo-engravings. Mr. M 


uses Graham's system, the most condensed and. in the hands 
master, the most rapid shorthand system ever devised. Subs 


tion, $2 a year. 


NOTES. 
‘‘Shoppell’s Modern Houses,” an illustrated architectural 
erly, edited and published by the Co-operative Building Pla 
sociation, contains many views, plans and descriptions of 
best designs. With each design sold, there are sent wor 
plans, detail drawings, specifications, bill of quantities, color s 
for painters, blank contracts, and plans for cisterns, sewage. 
\ddress: 191 broadway, New York. $1 per number. 

“The Prevention of Fire,” chiefly with reference to hosp 
asylums and other public institutions, by William Paul Ger! 
C. E., consult ie engineer for sanitary works, isa pamphle 
voted to the consideration of building construction, exit in cas 
fire, heating and lighting apparatus, and the means of exting 
ing fires, all elaborated with the author’s well known thoroug! 
and intelligent understanding of the subject matters. Publi 
by the author, 6 Astor Place, New York. Price 60 cents. 

‘*Northend’s Memory Selections,” consist of cards five by t 
inches, on whic h are printed selections from poetry and pros« 
able for quotations. The Advanced Series has 36 cards wit 
selections from one to five lines in length. If a person \ 
commit to memory one selection a day, as he might easily « 
less than a year he would have a valuable stock on hand for 
tations in both conversation and writing. The cards are incl 


in a neat box. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. Price 25 cent 
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A WISE CHILD. 


th |W 


vould not get n 
ice like papa ist 


THEFT O 


llie 


REPUTATION 


y. Indeed, that 


RHEUMATISM 


Is caused by the existence of acid, o1 


poison, in the blood, and, unless promptly 


ted, is liable to be nne chronie, caus- 
ug much suffering. Ayers Pills quickly 
relieve and cure this disease. **T was 
afflicted, for four veurs, with Rheuma- 
tism. The best medical skill failed to give 
Aver’s 
cured.—B. 8. 
South Norwalk, Coun, 


me relief. | finally began taking 
Pills, and was speedily 
Osborn. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


pared by Dr. Ayer Co 


NEURALGIA 


md Sick and Nervous Headaches, are 
quickly eured by the use of ers Pills, 
*For months I suffered intense pain 
from Nervous Headache and Neuralgia 
I was nearly crazed, and, until 1 begun 
iking Ayer’s Cathartie Pills, was unable 
iin relief. One small box of these 
Pills cured me. Since then I have 
“ie from pain, and in good health.— 
Noble, Evans Mills, N. Y. 


to obt 


ywell, Mass. Sold by all Druggiste 


COMFORT’S 


BEST SPICES and GOOKING EXTRACTS, 3590 


17 N. Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FAC 


OF THE 


THETA 


Without its Wrapper. 
Beware of Imitations. 


Sample mailed for 
10 Stamps. 


H. 0. WILBUR 
& SONS, 
Philadelphia. 


Ass Tr ted Em! 1 
des 
i1EM CARD CO, 


Scrap and Transfer 
gns. 10 cents. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GOLD MEDAL, Sayed 1878, 
BAKER 


Breakfast ast 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids aa 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & Dorchester, Mass, 


| For sale by first-cli 


DELICATE 


If your 


SAIN. 


skin is sensitive and easily 


chapped, chafed or irritated, you should 
about the 
and you cannot 
early trial of Pa 


from ves 


be particular soap you use, 


afford to neglect an 


cker’s Tar Soap, made 


getable oils, pine tar and glyc- 
ABSOLUTELY PURE AND HEUTRAL. 


25 Cents. 


e! ine, 
Druggists. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., 
100 Fulton St., New Vork. 


BABY’. BIRTHDAY, 


AB } iday ¢ sent 


bat 

sses. Also a handsome 

e ( moth« 
Wells, 


Ric Ke Co. Va 


*SuO100 LSVa 


1 El REK A 
SIL ART EMBROIDERY. 
le s by 


iss 


KUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 


THe FAVORITE. 


ted, non-irritat ing. sasily assimilated 
in all weak and ‘inflamed conditions of 
: ithe or adults. 
I sans of saving many 
suct in hundreds of cases 


aving been 
other prepared foods faile« 


The Most Nourishing, Most Palatable, Most 
Economical of all Prepared Foods. 


150 Meals for an Infant for $1.00. 


Prepared. At Drug ggists, 25¢., 
A valuable pamph let on ** The Nutrition of In- 
m4 and Invalids,” sent free on application. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & 00., Burlington, Vt. 


Mother Laura, why do you quarrel wif ill I] thought you were playing keep house with 
‘ * Yes mamma, I was, buthe 4 i cake of Sap , and I had my house-cleaning to ' 
won't play with him. He is not 
ng 
ag itis not nfined to stealing mone SEE js the least common form of theft. Men who sell * 
the p scouring soaps when they are asked for Sapolio (not unfrequently representing them to be the " 
lonest merchants, honest purchasers, an honest trade and an honest mmunity should turn away from 
i ©) 1 tic an determine not t eat e ‘ 
, tis Sapolio? It is a solid, handsome cake scouring soap, which has no equal for all scouring pur- ie 
c <cept the laundry. ‘To use it is to value it. What will Sapolio do? Why, it will n paint, make oil oe 
sht, and give the floors, tables and sl ne ppearat It will take the grease off the dishes 
sa the pots and pans. You can scour the knives and forks with it, and make the tin things shine brightly. ; > 
sin, tl th tub, even the greasy kitchen sink, w is clean asa new pit y ise Sapolio., I Dy eo te 
\d se Will prove all we say. Bea ver litt sekeepe ltry it. Beware of imitations There is but : 
= NAR RAN TED = 
10 CENTS IN STAMPS. 
SORTED 25 CTS. PER. OUNCE. & 
rs | ER 
| FOR Dy \ : 
7), | ] VA 
a ¥ > 4k | food ind 
carrera ied \ \ ; : 
)- 
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CANNED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


QUALITY AND PRICES OF THIS SEASON’S PACKING. 


(Gathered from New York Markets, expressly for GoopD HOUSEKEEPING.] 
By Mrs. F. A. BENSON. 


A large quantity of apples have been canned this fall, for this fruit is 
one of the most useful and the cheapest of all the varieties put up. It is 
sent in great supply to Europe, and is largely used by pie bakers during 
the spring months. The apples are quartered and stewed ready for use, 
making excellent apple sauce, pies, etc. Three-pound tins cost ro cents, 
and a gallon is 20 and 25 cents, according to the quality of the fruit 
There has been a large supply of California apricots canned this year, a: 
the fruit was plentiful. Prices average about as last season—25 cents for 
three-pound tins of medium quality, and 30 and 35 cents for those of extra 
excellence. White cherries are very scarce, and will be much missed, as 
these are a very popular preserve. The packing has been unprecedent- 
edly small, the quality is only fair, and prices range from 15 to 25 cents 
for two-pound tins. Louisiana fug figs are a delicious preserve. Done 
up in heavy syrup, they cost 35 cents for one-pound tins. Ripe figs in 
cordial are also a delicacy just introduced. They cost 75 cents for one 
pound cans. Bahama guava, the whole fruit being packed in heavy 
syrup, has a very peculiar but delightful flavor. Three-pound tins cost 
4o cents. Bahama tamarinds are packed in clear white syrup, two-pound 
tins being 35 cents. The pack of ordinary grades of peaches is just as 
large as usual this year, but in the putting up of those of extra quality 
there has been a falling off. Choice California lemon clings, of very ric] 


ling rich 


and spicy flavor and of large size, are 4o cents for three-pound tins. 
Yellow Crawfords and selected white heaths cost from 35 to 40 cents for 
three-pound tins. Inferior varieties may be bought from 15 to 25 cents a 
can. The newest delicacy in canned fruits is Sapodillas. They are ex- 
tremely luscious and rich, costing 40 cents for three-pound tins. Sliced 
peaches, for “peaches and cream desserts,”’ are done up in moderat 
quantity this season in conical tins, which retail for 40 cents for th 

pounds. The quality of pears is fine, but the packing in New York state 


falls short. Two-pound tins cost from 15 to 20 cents, according to the 
quality of fruit. California extra Bartlett pears are in excellent quantity. 
Three-pound cans of these bring from 25 to 35 cents. Bahama pineapples, 
picked ripe and packed immediately, are in four styles,—the silver forked, 
which is peeled off the stalk, retaining the juice and flavor, is 30 cents fi 
two-pound tins; sliced pineapple costs 25 cents for two-pound tins; 
grated pineapple is 30 cents for two pounds, and whole pmeapples are 
centsacan. Pineapples are about the most successful and delicious of 
the canned fruits, when put up dead ripe where they are grown. They 
are even better than the fresh fruit we get, for this is picked green, and 
must ripen in the hold of the ship on its way here. There is a very good 
packing of plums in New York state; cans of two pounds bri 

to 18 cents. California green gage and egg plums cost 20 an 
for three-pound tins. California cherries have not been packed in plen 
tiful quantities; three-pound tins cost from 


amount of strawberries have been put up. T 


+ 


g trom 15 
( 


cents 


5 to 35 cents. Only a fair 
hose done up in water are 
10 cents for two-pound cans; those preserved in heavy syrup cost fi 
15 to 3ocents. This fruit appears to have retained its flavor finely this 
season, but not its shape or color. 

The pack of sweet corn is smaller than it was last year. Five varieties 
such as Snowflake and Windham cost for two pound tins 15 cents. In- 
ferior sorts bring all the way from 8 to 12 cents atin. A new variety of 
canned corn called ‘Baby ” corn has been introduced. Its kernels are 
no larger than those of pop corn and are very white and sweet. This 
season there is but little of it which will hold the price high. It sells for 
25 cents for two pound cans. Next season it is to be grown in abund- 
ance. The packing of succotash is very light, two pound tins cost 15 and 
25 cents. Pumpkins and Squash have been canned only in light quanti- 
ties this year. They are sold for 10 cents for three pound tins. The 
tomato packing has only been a moderate one, and considerable less 
than that of last year. The quality is very good, however, and pri 
are reasonable although likely to advance. 


ces 
Three pound cans of stand- 
ard kinds cost ro cents, the condensed stewed and whole tomatoes bring 
from 15 to 18 cents, gallon cans may be purchased for 25 and 35 cents. 
Okra and tomatoes canned together are in light demand here but aré 
largely consumed at the South for soups and stewing. Two and three 
pound tins cost 15 and 20 cents each. Very much more attention this 
season than usual has been given to the packing of peas on account of 
the interference of the Board of Health with their coloring, they are now 
put up quite equal in quality to the French peas and without any color- 
ing ingredients. Marrow peas cost ro cents acan. The best kinds bring 
from 30 to 35 cents for two-pound tins. The asparagus pack, owing to 
the cold, wet spring is far less than that of last season, large square 
tins containing a bunch of Oyster Bay sell for 30 and 40 cents a can. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 


asparagus tips are very favorite for in these there 1s no waste. T 
are 25 and 30 cents for three-pound tins. Avery short crop of | 
beans are the cause in the decrease of the amount canned. The aver 
quality bring 12 cents for two-pound cans, selected beans bring 20 

fortwo pounds. String beans are putupin generous supply. Pr 
remain the same as those of last season, 8 cents for two-pound ¢ 
The small stringless beans which are chosen for sweetness, tende: 


and their uniformity in size cost 25 cents for two-pound tins. 


The prices of rolled ox-tongue, lunch ham, whole roast turkeys 
g 


chickens, mince-meat, p 


s feet, tripe and deviled and potted meats 


main the same from year to year. Lrook trout are spiced and put u 
} 


two-pound tins costing 75 cents; spiced salmon is also canned and « 
4o cents for two pounds. Clams, oysters, shrimps and prawns 


canned in the same quantities as is usual, and prices are unaltered ; ¢ 


meat sells for 20 and 30 cents for one-pound tins. Deviled canned |} 
} 


30 and 35 cents for two-pound tins. The packing of lobsters is short 


prices have advanced somewhat, one 


-pound tins bring 18 and 2 
The packing of both salmon and mackerel is much less than last 
and prices have advanced over those of the opening of the seas 
cent., salmon costs from 15 to 18 cents for one-p i ce] 
14 cents for one-pound tins. Canned fish are consumed in great q 
ties in the interior, and certain varieties are shipped abroad in } 
amounts. 
BUSINESS COMMENT. 

All our readers, ladies espec y, will be interested in wl the An 
ican Seal Co. of Meriden, Conn., ha to say int r ac tisem 
another columi 

The new Crochet and Embro Mater Ladies can readalla 
it by st g 12 cents for copy of new work, to the publishers, J. R. I 
s & Co., 298 Devons e str , Boston, Mass 

GRANULA.—Some one has said that rofanew anda 
surprise for the jaded palate of tl i s des g of a monum 
\ greater s e has performad by ¢ 1 food j 
which is-growing in pop ty i 

(VM. ¥.) A 

fou u nent of Mr. M. \ 
w saying Le will se 
teen cents Wit usoaw 
robe of piec apparel, g or re » eve ga 
I ! g ¢ sses, strect nes, ¢ S, Sat¢ 
su mbr mus portto ts, s y s 
drums, street jackets, wat iz pla suits, S Suits, tra x 
tumes, et Phe sses an sl Ss war rest 
ferent colors. The Ss one I two girl s in each set, w 
pretty faces and life-like beau itures, a the ur ) 3s 
tel tha t takes ho 5s to ress n l ess t m in r¢ dif 

Housekeepers throughout t whole country have long ack edg 
the supremacy of tl Yew England housewives inthe matters of 1 
skill. Here the pumpkin pie has attained perfection, and with th 
divides the honor of first place on the bountiful spre r Cl 
mas. It is of importan to housewives everywhere, therefore, whe 
New England flavoring is put uy the market. Bell’s Sy | Season 
is one of these wished-for articles. Made of the granulat leaves of t 
most fragrant American sweet herbs and selected spices, it sav 
the trouble « iving to us rbs an spi 
n order to g) the proper flavor to your ! sing. I t 
not keep it, an advertisement elsewhere telis you Mar} 
man, send 2-cent stamp for sample to flavor 8 
Tipy HOuSEKEEPERS are often in a quandary regarding the | 
method of keeping their silverware in presentable condition, as a va 
majority of the so-called “ Silver Polishes”? render little service in tl 

direction, and indeed, in many cases are posit ly injurious Pract 


experience demonstrates that Electro-Silicon is the only article suital 
in all respects for this work. The exquisite brilliancy so easily pr 
duced by it is surprising, and coupled with the fact that this is obtaine 
without the least fear of scratching or in any way injuri 


believe offers a complete solution for this heretofore problematic qui 
tion. Every lady should learn of the merits of Electro-Silicon, and it 
culpable negligence on their part if they do not, as a postal card address« 
to The Electro-Silicon Co., 72 John street, New York, giving name at 
address, and mentioning this publication, will procure for you by retui 
mail a liberal trial sample, with which you can satisfy yourself of t! 
truth of our assertions regarding this valuable article. As usual in su 
cases, unscrupulous dealers, seeking to increase their profits, offer i 
ferior articles under similar sounding names. If you value your silvé 
ware, see that the full name Electro-Silicon appears on each box an 


take no other, 


io 
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Goop 


“THE 


PROOF” PUDDING 


iS IN THE EATING,” 


or other party sending their address and 
mentioning this paper wiil receive by return post 


A TRIAL SAMPLE FREE OF 


CAPTAIN THE HONORABLE F| FCTDQ_SI ICON 


ALISTAIR HAY, 


3d BATTALION BLACK WATCH 


Royal Highlanders, 


Second Son of the Earl of Kinnoull.) 


pticss Consumptives, 


d Feeding of at 
ER, GOODALB & Co., Bost on 


WE GUARANTEE 


LIEBIG COMPANY: 


f great debility, consequent 
ken-down stomach, dyspepsia and malaria, 


IN & CO., Kennedy, N. Y. 


ur incomparable Coca 


‘oca had been tried without 


:RANULA 


cqualled for ood. 


ir Home Granula Co., DANS 


Absolutely Pure 


Su of our and Mustard consists 
U R _ reat STRENGTH, and 


co 


F. GU NTHE R, 


ur me package of spice or 
nts, and name of kind 
ROWNELL, 


31 Canal Street, Providence, R. I. 


DIESS- “WAKING 


EMILY FAITHFULL 
eftects of 
IZED Puosrurres on 


“I feel an ther. Person, 


«MORPHINE 


cases, personally kn wn to ‘us, sig- 
ierived from its use. 
PHOSPHITES is a cure for 
Druggist or by mail $1. 

56 W. 25TH ST., NEW YORK. 


DICKENS’S 


y illustrations, just issued in “ Simmons & 
“ive Cent Library.” 


nal benefits h ave been « 
*‘Crosspy’s VITALIZED 
all nervous disorders.” 


ge Cures in Six 
ELT 


REME co. LAE AYETiB, 


Remit 10 c¢s.—five 


cheapest book ever published in the world. 


York Office, No. 239 Broadway. G. W. SIMMONS & CO., 


The best article) known for Cleaning and 


Polis shing 
GOLD, SILVERWARE, JEWELRY, &c. 
Or of 5c in stamps, a full-sized box wiil be sent 
postpaid, 


19 Years in Household Use, Sold Everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON she: 72 John St., New Ycrk 


We have made a Specialty since 1877 of giving as 
Premiums to those who get up C lubs or purchase 
Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, Gold Band sets, Silverw are, &c. Teas of 
all kinds from 30 to 75 cents per pound. Wedoa very 

arge Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out 
from 60 to go club orders each day. Si iver-Plated 
Castors as Premiums with $5, $7 an i $10 orders. 
White Tea Sets with th Br »orders. Decorated Tea Sets 
with $13. Gold-Band or Moss Rose Sets of 44 pieces, 
or Dinner Sets of 112 pieces with £20 orders, and a 
Host of other premiums. Send us postal and mention 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and we will send you illus- 
trated Price and Premium List. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
815 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


‘ork and Wage 
Work and Wages. 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR PROMOTING 
BETTER RELATIONS BETWEEN 
LABOR AND CAPITAL. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. SINGLE 
COPIES, 10 CENTS. 


Work and Wages has been recognized by ‘the pre Ss 


and by readers, as the most vi able peri- 
odical d practical economic qu estions, of 
the day endent and candid, presenting 
both side ersy 


ITS PROGRAMME : 


1st. Truthful Information, Helpful Suggestions, a 
Harmoniz Purpose 


2d. Ethical conceptions of Life, Property and 


3d. Views of the L*uties of the Government, based 
on Experience, not on Speculation. 


4th. Discrimination between the Uses and Abuses 


of Labor Organizations 

stl Unbiased accou N s actually being 
done by Sharing, and in other 
ways to unite apital an 1 Labor 

6th. FI n the Seanad events 
of the time. 


7th. Notes of Ex mic and Sociological thought. 
Sth, and lastly. We shall have no Party, Class or 
Dogma to serve. 


rhe Journal is Moderate, philosophic, instructive 
and conciliatory.—New York Sun. 


The Spirit of the publication is thoroughly progres- 
sive. Its contributed matter varies from conservatism 
radicalism, and all |pha f thought are represented 
by the best thinkers.—Christian Union. 


It is a most praiseworthy enterpe ise, planned in a 
broad and generous fashion, for the p irp se of afford. 
ing afield fora fair and frank discussion ¢ the great 
question now upon us.—Sfringyield Republic an. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & OO., Publishers, 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 
New York Office, 239 Broadway. 
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They 
f 
vel 
INFANTS INVALIDS FROM 
ats TRADE mann. ? 
OF perfect substitute for Mother's A 
Convalescents. 
rt ng_ Diseases. 
he Care 
e 
\ ver 500 Samples, Books, Circulars, = 4 
t u send 20 cents to have your name Upon a bre 
An s Name D tery. Ad ss at once complicated w sidney irrita y lical ; 
= attendant directed me to take yo 
, Beef Tor Its effect was simply marvelous. The : 
25 Cts and send f r the best wasl ng power of digestion was quickly restored, the kidney 
7 it, Utitation vanished and rapid restoration to health fol- 
ea * @ Its causes, and a new and suc- *e slightest effect.” 
i twenty-eight years. Treated by1 t of t 
cialists without benefit. Cured himself in 3 
and sit the reds of others. Full 
Ars 100 and popular songs sent free <—= 
iV AG to all who send 4 cents to pay postage. —— Wil 
rq 100 } es music6 cts. Ca ue 
) J free. P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. BB 
hy PEPSIA ite Batare, Causes, Prevention 
3 PURE ih 
n 7 
k Ro tL q 
ris N. Y., 
ni Send §1, $2, $3 or $5 for a sample 
= mae retail box by Express, of the best 4 
fl candies in America, put up in elegant eC es: 
boxes, and strictly pure. Suitable 
Refer to all Chicago. Try it once. , 
Address, 
1 
CHICAGO. 
mustard, upon receipt of 15 
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y sewing through the Featherbone. VITAL- fhe 
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ing it for 
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l territory to canvass for subscriptions. Easy | twent 
€ Good Pay. Co.’s 
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Ne: Toston, Mass. | 


Goop HousEeKEEPING, 


““\ Magazine full of interest from cover 
to cover.’ 

“Local only in Name; 
Literature. 


The Brooklyn Magazine 


Co ta 1ins each month, in addition to the au- 
thorized and personally revised sermons of 
HENRY WARD BEECHER 
And T. DE WITT TALMAGE 
\n attractive table of contents embodying 
50 pages of Bright Stories, 
Poems and Articles 
By the Foremost American Writers. 
Mont sesies les writ 
ten by Henry ard pe to 
the wom en of America on t timely and in- 


WENRY WARD BEECHER LDeWiTT 


National 


‘in its 


AMONTHLY PERIODICAL 
*-©~FOR THE 
rmons are prir t 
manner 
preservation i 


hem tor 
red 
1, 


Two Dollars per Sear. Twenty Cents per Single Number. 


As the 
Magazine we refer t 
have already appea 
Harriet Beecher St 

* Marion Harland.’ 
Harriet Prescott 
ouise Chandle 
Edith M. Thon 
Anna Katharine 
Louisa M. A tt, 
Edna Dean Proctor, 
F anny wrt 


} 
best evidence of tine 


Laura C. Holloway l 
ATTRACTIVE OFFEI 
Daily C alendar for 1887. 
and chars acter sti sentiment 
De Witt Tal: 
pens ted in ov er te nd 
Rockwe od 
Talmage Cal 
scribers ; bot 
The general attractive 
ita specially desira 2 wh 
Specimen copy and list of pr 1 sent on receipt o cents 
KEEPING is mentioned. 
THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE CO., 


NO MORE ROUND SHOULDERS! 
Knickerbocker Shoulder Brace 


and Suspe onder combine 
st, promotes 


of subscribers. 
if Goop Hovuse- 


7 Murray St., New York. 


nds 


N. A. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 


“Ten Dollars 


CATHERINE OWEN’S popular Serial, of practical value 
to every housekeeper, entitled “TEN DoLLArs ENouGH, 
oR How To Live WELL ON TEN DoLLars A WEEK,” 
which has commanded wide attention and much 
favorable comment during its publication in 
Goop HOousEKEEPING, is published com- 
plete, 

volume of some 300 pages, 


in a handsome duodecimo 


And will be sent, post-paid, to any address on receipt of $1. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 
New York Office, 239 Broadway 


Scribner's Magazine 


in the widest 


SCOPE.—SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE will be 


will be to bring t 


sensean 


literature; and its main purpose gether not 
value. 


teratu OT 


ILLUSTRATION, Each numbe 


the best sense 2 


ing the first year are the remarkable series of 


LETTERS OF THACKERAY, 


n, and ¢ 
Pheir ir 


only recently beco publicly kn 
ion and 


> than 


pe riods ; notal Ame 
EX-MINISTER E. B. WASHBURNE’S REMINISCENCES 0 
THE SEIGE AND OF 


ng ar 


ROVEL, BY HAROLD FR 


laid in a new fiel 


\ Novelette by trated. 

J.S. of Dale (F. J. Stimpso Joho C. Ropes ceive 
SHORT STORIES by ] ed pay 

Joel Chandler Harris, ING LIKENES 

T. A. Janvier (lvorY BLACk), Capt. F.V. 

Sarah Orne Jewett, a suggest 

Octave Thanet, Defences ; 

H. H. Boyesen, Edwin H. Blashfield a 

Margaret Crosby, ing study t his 
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$3.00 A YEAR; 25 CENTS A NUMBER. 
nas publis/ 


rder. 


Z receive the first number as soo 


'CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 


743 and 745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Persons subscribing now wi 


Remittances should be made or money o 
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is Vf n large clear Among the many interesting and important papers to be printed in the M 
¥ specially adapt 
=) It isa Magazine for the home in every 
— ae PUBLICATION OFFICES <> sense of the word, giving over 1500 pages 
MURRAY STREET,WEWYORKX host veading matter and 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 2. price than any other peri rp 
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pages: ' H will accompany the Letters. 
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Goop HouseKEEPING, 


WHY DO LADIES 
and smooth WOLFF'S” ACME Poultry, Oressing and Seal- 


soft ith wi th WOLFF'S ACME 
ZI loped Oysters 
softe er, smoother and strons wer. WM. G. BELL & CO'S 
Acme. can be washed (BOSTON, MASS.) 


urself Ap- 
WITH 
SP PICET) SEASONING, 
l send a bottle by mail. 
If you cannot buy of your grocer or mar- (| p j 


WOLFF ketman, send 2c. stamp for sample to flavor 
trey “BOULOGNE SHRINPERS, 


Thr Little Me Travelling, and the ¥ want to visit a Boys 1d Girls in Americ 


“eS “The Corner of the Pond, ” 


“FOUR O'CLOCK,” 
“ @REAT EXPECTATIONS,” 


AN WARDROBE OF PIE “THE CORNER OF THE POND,” 
CHRISTMAS nets st ree ostumes, Cloaks, Hat Hand Sa Sun **SUNNY HOURS,” 
= bevond deveription, several being from Designs by Worthof WINGS OF THE MORNING, ” 
than out hem PAINTINGS, MIRRORS, TWO NEW ROG 


ERS’ GROUPS 


Th 


i the pr t 
rol Three Dolls 32 Pieces FRAILES, 
for | s. Set Six ‘Dolls 64 Pieces 


finest and most tasteful 


Card and Cabinet Fra in the most beautiful variety 


mes 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


uy is many urs lost to 3 in opportunity too 
cauty. ADDRESS M. YOUNG, 173 GREENWICH ST, NEW YORK. No. 816 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Always Mention this Paper when Writing to Advertisers. 


OFFERED BY THE 


>HOTOGRAPHS 


MOUNTED AND UNMOUNTED, FOR 


LAWRENCE KANSAS * 


L. H. PERKINS, Sec. ©C,W.GILLETT, Treas. KF, M. PERKINS, Pres, 


‘nt Albums and Collections. capital Stock #27 $250,000.00. Assets, $652,246.02 
CHRISTMAS NOVELTIES. FIRST eat |S ECOND BY. 


THE as to int.,ta mony rap THE Absolutely ‘Se ries D.” 


RAMED PHOTOGRAPHS. THIRI The TEN YE AR SIX PER CENT. DERENTURES, secure d (1) by the deposit 


HUNDRED AND FIVE ARSOF REAL ESTATE 
MORTGAGES in the hands of Trustees, for each One Hundred Thousand Dollars 
FOR GIFTS. of Debentures; and (2) by all the property of the Company, amounting to over 


SIX HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


Send 10 cents for 1887 Catalogue of r 


THESE FIRST MORTGAGE REAL ESTATE 

inve sta can he ‘ld the ‘origin: Papers rompt 

SOULE PHOTOGRAPH gally Constituted Trustees, ail the investor sill derive all the benefit THE DEBENTURES, 
338 Washington Street, YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, AND NOTA DOLLAR LOST. 

BOSTON. | diventomore than” FIFTEEN HUNDRED INVESTORS, enceanatait intormation. 
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BIG OFFER. To int aves them, we wil 
GIVE AW AY 1,000 

Self-Operating Washing M: ichines. If you 

want one send us yi ur name rP. O. an lexpress 


office at once. THE NATIONAL CoO., 23 Dey St., N. 


TOKOLOGY. 


The very best book fc 
Cloth, $2; Morocco, $ 
SANITARY 


GOOD NEWS 
19 LADIES. 


Greatest inducements ever of. 
fered. Now’s your time to etup 
orders for our celebrated Teas 
and Coffees.and secure a beauti- 
gee d Band orMoss Rose China 

Tea Set, or Handsome Decorated 
Gold Band Moss Rese bi nner Set, or Gold Band Moss 
Toilet r full particulars address 
EG REAT AME RICAN TEA CO.,, 
P.O. pert 31 and 3 Vesey St., New York, 


Complete LADIES’ GUIDE, 
Alice B. Stockham, M. D. 
agents. Sample pages free. 


PUB. CO., Chicago. 


THE 
GREATAMERICARE 


for 18 Contes a 


M. LUPTON, Publisher, 


moned led h 
No. S$ Park Place, New York. 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 


You c: in 
langu iwes suificient 
versation, by Dr. Kicn. S. RoseNTHAL’s 
MEISTERSCHAFT M. ‘Terms, § %5.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answ ers to all 
questions, and correction of exercises. on _ copy, 
TSTERSCH, ral terms ac 
EISTE SHAFT PUBLISHING CO, 
Herald Building, Boston, Mass. 


ON DAYS’ RIAL. 
ELASTIC TRUSS 


ditfer 

rs. up st 
itself 
body while the ‘pall i i in the ct 1p 
J presses back the intes- 
tines just as a person 
does with the finger. With | ight pressure the Her- 
nia is held securely duy and ni and a radical cure 
durable and che a vil, Cur 
EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Chicago, Ll, 


d fi r every- 


certain. Itiseasy, p. Sent b 
culars free, 


Goop HouskeKEEPING, 


SOLD. 
Don't pay exort bitas at rests) fees to 
the Beli Teleph« Mo oly to use 

their Telephones 
two miles in length A tew months’ 
Telephone 
, and works 
t private use on 
d works good in 
makes homes 


t avery bead ness man and far. 
mer should t have to connect stores, houses, depots, fac. 
tories, colleges, etc., etc. The onl practicable andreliable 
Telephone that is sold outright and warranted to wor 

Chance for No prev us experience rec uired, 


Circulars free, ORTON, Buffalo, 


circular, 
THE 


One Lady Agent 


ear with 
1 experienced can 
week. Any smart 
sample copies and 
ARTH CO., Boston, Mass. 


address, 
COTTAGE HE 


D. NEEDHAM'S SONS 
116-118 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Red Clover Blossoms, 


ind FLUID AND SOLID FATRACTS 
OF THE BLOSSOMS, 
BLOOD PURIFIER KNOWN, 


Headac ation, Piles 
Whooping Cough, Send 
for circular, Mention paper 


eof Corns use COME-NFF. | 

, and off they come. Sold by 
by mail, post-paid, for 
Roche ster, N x. 


Ih » Satin- lined 


PIECES SILVERWARE ! 


whe wi Ageney or help make » 


NOK THFURD SILVER PLATE Nort) 


Employment furn 


Idress wi 


P, 
CROWN MFG. CO., 294 Vine St. Cincinnati, 


TOKOLOGY: Wome 


Address & Co..1 


3y return mail. Full Descriptio: 
Moody’s New Tailor System of Dres 
Cutting. MOODY & CO.. Cincinnati, 0 


HOUSEWIVES 


in place, being scr 
ate ym, Mop, Fe > er, pecia 
agents. R. G. CARLTON, Box 724, New Have 


SELL AT 
PETTIS’ NEW PROPELLING PENCIL. 


Address: W, J. PETTIS, Box 1211, Providence, R. I. 


FINE CARAMELS. 


We desire to inform those who are fond of this, 


wholesome article of confectionery made, when pure 


that we manufacture t 
CARAMEL,” which 
adulteration whatever, 
to our sty le 


article, ea 


confectioner to show you 


“ORIGINAT 
perfectly pu 


the best mate 


an ¢ 


each box, and formed of the initia 


HERVEY 


We Sell by the Case Only. 


& CO., Boston, Mass 


Toilet, Bath, Nursery. 


SOAP: leanses, heals and 
beautifies the skin; 

SO) practice utes disfigur- 
eruptions, and 


KURIGA 
KURIGA 


tubes, 
makes their return impossible. Made from the 
finest vegetable oi's obtainable and containing 
medicinal properties that make it a specific 
for diseases of the skin. Does not irritate 
the most tender skin, and 


perfectly 
for use with INFANTS from the day of i 


Unequalled for 
SHAVING. It makes 
a rich, heavy lather 
that is delightfully 
fragrant, soothing 
and healing. The 
Finest Toilet Soap 
onthe market. 25c. SOAP 


For Sale by Druggists. 


TOILET CATARRH 


A pleasant and harmless Veget 
kinds of CAT 


Gives relief i 


Cure for all 


easy to use. mmediately. 


TOILET GATARRK REMEDY CO., 


\RRH of the Nose, 


Price one 


able Compound that has proved itself to b 


Throat and ] 


Head 


dollar per bottle. 


239 Brocdway,’ New York. 


TO EMBROIDER 


CRAZY QUILTS 


Get BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S factory ends, called 
Waste Embroidery. 40 cents will buy one ounce, 
which would cx st One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk 
and beautiful colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy 
Stitches enclosed in each package. Send 40 cents in 
stamps or postal note to THE BRAINERD & 
ARMSTRONG CO.,621 Market St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., or 469 Broadway, New York 


READ THIS! 


THE DIAMOND WATER FILTE} 


ALWAYS 


Mention this Paper when writing to 
Advertisers. 


Will buy for you at wholesale or retail, any descrip- 

tion of merchandise at lowest New York prices, and 
ship to any par + of the country. Circular free 

TO HOUSEKEEPERS.— Send us 25 cents and 

receive by mail, postpaid, one of our tack pullers the 

ne patos puller made. SNOW & VAN VLECK, 
Box 3252, Tribune Building, New York. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS., 76 Union St., 
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BOOKS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0.’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


NEW GIFT 


THE EARL’S RETURN. LALLA ROOKH. Democracy and other Addresses. 


IWEN MEREI ru. This poem wh The Vellum Edit THOMAS [oor Phis Fi 
xt to Luc im t thor’s works, is no rming oriental ] i trated with about 14 . . ‘ a 
\ W | iy . at ar I mced n \n I a, togetl ! vit ~ rait n ropeat ul 


In the Clouds. 


RECENT GERMAN ART. 


f 1- 


autiful 


FOREIGN ETCHINGS. 


I 


FAIR INES. 


A White Heron, and other Stories. 
vett, author A Country 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


CHATTERBOX FOR 1886. OUR LITTLE ONES AND THE NURSERY. MISS JEWETT’S OTHER BOOKS. 
Villiam T. Adams (Ohver Optic). This A Marsh Island. 


A Country Doctor. 


200,000 Volumes Zigzags Sold. ong $ I quarto, illuminated LN 


G JOURNEYS THE SUNNY Deephaven. 
on SOUT THREE VASSAR GIRLS ON THE RHINE. nd S ¢1 


By Lizzie W. CHAMPNEY. The Vassar Girls in Old and New. 


>i 


THE BOYS OF ‘G1. 


$1.75 Mate of ths Daylight. 
agree FOLLOWING THE FLAG. 


Play-Days. 


Poverty Grass. 


I 


Booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by the Publishers, A Step Aside. aati: ono 
ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, Mass. Roland | 
Old Furniture HAYDEN ruments Mi sean ome Man who was Guilty. 


When writing to Advertisers, always 

Riverside Paper Sey 
D = Mention this Paper. 


juired. TRANS 


Mlustrat / BROWNING, LONGFELLOW, 


; EMERSON, LOWELL, 
VOLFF & RANDOLPH, Philadelphia. = tead, Dress Making stablishment, 1:37 IRNE, NEY, 
S, HITTIER 

ie All except the Whitney Calendar } portraits and 
i¢ n stamps or silver for our WG RY oom Illust d tal 3,000 Printedin colors. Price, so cents each 

ull ruct tions for 4 rice ree For sale by all hs Mlers. | Sent by mai 

Arti cles Fully Illustrated. ‘100 inc paid, on? Mishers 
of inported Tissue WIA 


ibooks for 50c. THE PHELPS: much. 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


The Handsome, Most Readable, Low Price, Illustrated Family 
Magazine Ever Published. 


PRICE, $2.50 PER YEAR WITH PREMIUM, OR 20 CENTS PER COPY. 


Each number, sixty-four pages, brimful of short stories, poems, sket hes, travels, adventures, articles on 
literature, science, history, biography, etc., by the best American and foreign wri iters. Entertaining Juvenile 
and invaluable Household departme nts. One or more handsome ly illustrated articles and several beautiful full 
page engravings in eachnumber. Published by Schlicht & Field Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


FREE TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 


Sag , One Shannon Letter and Bill File, 
~ LS Price $2.25, or One Shannon 
Sheet Music Binder, 
Price $2.25. 


This FILE is the most 
| invented for the preservation and classifica- 

y tic on (alphabet ically and according to date) of 
| letters, bills, rece 
tl | be referred to 


sipts, etc. Any paper may 
aken out and replaced with- 
the others. Indispensable 


to b val and literary men, 
farmers etc. 
| This B INDE R the s no equal for keeping 


, sheet music in su a a way that one can take 
outa discarded pie ce of music or insert anew 

iece without disarranging the other sheets 
Handecenaly embossed and lettered in gilt. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money 
Refunded. 


ILLUSTRATING AND DESGRISING THE HILLS AND HOMES OF BERKSHIRE. 


WHERE THEY ARE, WHAT THEY ARE, AND WHY THEY ARE DESTINED 
TO BECOME THE MOST CHARMING AND DESIRABLE HOMES 
IN AMERICA 


This Book of some 300 » Pages, 1 i has be n the rse 
of prepar ition for many mon ( , the follow 

A General Survey of t . e nan 

An article on every Town in the C unty, and on seven neighboring town y pa , gth 
embracing all the attractions. 

The only complete list of Elevations ever pub hai sd, being t 

An excellent map of Roads, Railroads, 1 1 many other s of 


interest 
A list of « ver 500 of the Choice 
Articles on Climate, Toy phy vob Wild l Fl lowers. 
Mention of every point « t 
Many Beautiful Desc: 


A reprint of some of the try relating to Ber 
A Practical Skete of the main fe res of a brief t ug nthe region. 
In showing up Berkshire as a Summet and Autumn Resort, book is 


ABSOLUTELY COMPLETE. 


The opinions of numerous Distinguished Writers and extensive Tyee lers are 
Berkshire. THE Book or BERKSHIRE is sold on the cars, steamboats and on 
Berks hire, but at all the summer resorts and principal pla aces of the country at the following 


actions of 
t only in 


rices: 


PAPER COVER, 50 CENTS. BOUND IN LEATHERETTE, 75 CENTS. 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of Price. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & C0. Publishers, 


GREAT BARRINGTON AND HOLYOKE, MASS., NEW YORK O/FICE, 239 BROADWAY, ROOM 18. 


An Old World-Renowned 


REMEDY FOR THE 


RELIEF AND CURE ¢ 
COLDS, 
COUGHS, 
HOARSENES'S, 


——:AND ALL :— 


CouCHS TROUBLES, 


AN De: art Indispensable to Speake: 


and Singers. 


For sale, only in bowes, vy 
Medicine dealers. 


BUY 
THE 


—ourR— 
— PURCHASE GEAF 

NRING Saves half the labor 

Co other wringers, and Cos 


but little more. 

EMPIRES )ES NOT GREA 
The Clothes 

WARRANTED. Write Rubber Roll: 


Wears Lone 
gents Wauated everywhere, W. Co.. N. 


THAT BOUNCING BABY 


should be weighed, photographed, measured an 
tered for the human race in 


BABY’'S OM 


rein ay b 
and ct in 
My Ba ib isa met 
1) ne an Iilustra 
lors 
$3.7 rurkey 1 
“pa uf, $ 
n il pr ( 
m 
Pr Boston 


PPL 

d \ d\ ) 
Its preparation and use, with a view to bein 
readily, appetizingly, and economically; incl 
ing over F/F TY RECIPES for Makin 
Breads of all kinds, the Preparation of 

Yeast, and Instructions, which if duly 

followed will enable any housewife 
to be sure of always having 


PERFECT BREAD. 


POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF 25 CENTS. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 


HOLYOKE, MA 


New York Office, 239 Broadway, 
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WARDROBE=—— 
Latest Styles, Infant's Outfit, 

12 patterns, Soc. First Short 
with 


Clothes, 12 patterns, 5oc., 
lirections. 


New England Pattern Oo., Rutland, Vt. 


m the sides 
poe 
i e world, 


ride Mfg, ston, Was 3S, 


FOR HOME DECORATION, 
ON CHAIRS, SHELVES, LAMBREQUINS, ETC., ETC. 
PATENT ORNAMENTAL NAILS, 
WITH HEADS OF 
ILLUMINATED LEATHER, 
ALL COLORS, 
Superior to brass or gilt nails. 
Send 5 2-ct. stamps for sample 
box and price list to 
AMERICAN SOLID LEATHER BUTTON CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. U. S. A. 


FOR PLAIN OR DECORATIVE WARRING. 


This nk has been inown to the trade since 1835. 


PAYSON’S 
INDELIBLE INK, 
for Marling Linen, Silt & Cotton 
WITHA COMMON PEN 


Without a Prepar alion.- 


Sold by Druzgists, Stationers and News Ager is 


Gompouno Oxygen TREATMENT. 


The Rational Cure for Chronic Diseases, 


Liebig’s Organic Chemistry Says: 


‘ All vital activity arises from the maaicat action of 
xygen the elements of food.” 29. 
* The first conditions of animal life are nutritious 
natters and oxygen introduced into the system. * * 
Man takes from the atmosphere in one yeat , according 
o Menzies, 837 pounds of oxygen (or about 1,000 gal- 
ions per week). Page 12. 


U.S. COMPOUND OXYGEN CoO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Office a Main and 
state as er Book Store). Send for Pam- 
phiet. P.O. Address, Box 558. See Goop Houss- 
KEEPING of Nay 15th, page 34. 


HILL’S CHAMPION 


CLOTHES DRYER. 


Always takes first prize. 
The best Dryer made. Also 


Hill's Eureka Dryer. 
Best in the market—for 
indoor use. 
Enquire of dealers or send for 
cular». HILL DRYER CO., \V orcester, Mass. 


Established 1885. Label Registered. 


CERTIFICATE.—Having made a careful examination 
ef the fibre of the Silk Sponge Goods, | find it pure silk. 
Gro. F. H. MARKOE, Prot. of General and Pharma- 

ceutical Chemistry in Mass. Collegeof Pharmacy. 
Boston, August 24, 1885. 


Silk Sponges, 


Moistened with pure water only, remove grease, finger 
marks and dirt from fine c: abinet work, mirrors, win- 
dows, metals, etc, without i inju ry or leaving lint. For 
polishing afterwe rds use them dry. They wear like 
iron, launder like linen, and satisfy particular require- 
gen The Pullman Palace Car Company, and oth 
"rs, use them most successfully for polishing the in 
pene thon wood, glass anc d metal work of their elegant 
coaches. A knot of four yards $1.25, post paid and 
registered to any address on receipt of price. Price in 
dry-goods stores, $1.00 GEO. 8. BROWN, 

2290 Washington St., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
Sole Wholesale Agents, TYLER & FINCH, 

54 Cedar St., New York. 


Goop HouskKEEPING. iX 


Black Stockings, 


That Positively 
WILL NOT CROCK! 
ney refunded if they d« 

Ladies’ C otton, Balbriggan and Fine Lisle 
Hose; Misses’ Hose; Gentlemen’s Half 
Hose; Soc. to $1.50 per Pair. 

Unbleached Cotton Stockings cyed for 25c. 

E. PECK & Co., 
927 Broadway, New York. 


»btained tor Inventor s Guide. 


being dyed by us, not to soil the feet or un 
derclothin g, that they are equally as clean 
as white hose, and the color and gloss will 
Try a few pairs and 


WE GUARAN se goods, atic: 
CL ( RANTEE these goods, att 
ra 


convinced. “Silk finish” on 
Goods by 


 \ so} mail must be accompanied by postal note 
~ or money order. 
THE F. ROBINSON CO., 


49 West St., Boston, Mass. 


OILOGRAPH $4. QUIFIT FREE. 
Agents wanted to collect 
small pictures to be copied 


—10 SECRETS OF THE TOILET— and enlarged. Send for 
AND A CAKE OF TOPHUS MEDICATED SOAP terms to A. DUNNE & 
for 25 cts DR. A. TOPH, CINCINNATI, O. CO., 56 Reade St., New 


Phe improve by washing. 
a you will b 


all goods. erms strictly cash. 


York, 


ANTED EVERY LADY reader of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING to send for ** The Standard Rug 
iti the gold and 

» 1887, for the most 

ely. Every lady 

attachments, Fits 

I il rugs, mats, 


THE “HOU oe HOLD” PATENT EMERY 
| vH ZEL FE SHARPENER, Patented 


xpensive 
tor sharpening 
Knives, Scissors, and oth- 
er cutting implements. It 
es its work quickly and 
effectively e Adjust- 
able Table w th Scissor- 
Guide, enables anyone to “Works adjourned have many stays; 
sharpen Knives or Scis- Long demurs breed new delays. "—Southwe 
sors properly. It can A : Write for Circulars of the best Home-Book, 


NOW! 


be raised or lo »wered as de 
sired. The wheel is6x 1, 
with rim of Solid Emery, 

Goodholme’s Domestic Cyclopedia of Practical] 
nformation. (New Edition.) 
A. MonTGOMERY & Co.. 7 Murray St New York 


ly a ra y. & 
r $1.00. We pay g 


1 prices for 
1 price for 


and warranted dura- 

ble. The Mz achine is Vek 
fastened to a table or 

shelf by turning a thumb screw, Sent to any addiess c 
Mi ssissippi river on receipt of $1.50 by ex- 
press or mail, prepaid. Liberal Terms to Age uts 
and the Trade. 

Address C. E. STEVENS, Northampton, Mass. 


OrFice oF DR. B. F. BEARDSLEY. 
BINGHAMTON, N.Y., April 19, 1886. : a 
MR. Cc. E.S STEN ENS 


~You ask how I like the **Household ” 
ry Wheel Knife Sharpener, Gi 


sent me. 1 
reply, | ‘lighted with it in the fullest sense. It is 
all you i it and more. Iam sure you must 

Al SMALL nu silustra talogue 

Samples by 5 ents. 

G, SOLE ch St., 


east of the 


Beautiful and Lasting for OR* AMENTING 
WIEN fee TRANSOM &e. 


und Prices. 


W. 6. 


meet with a ready sale for them. veryone who has 
P ADE P PA. 


seen mine asks, Where did y I must have 
Agents Wante d Everywhere. 


one, etc. I would not sell min ive times its cost 
CHAS. E. MAXFIELD, 


if I coul 1 not get  anoth ver. You are at liberty to use 
Manufacturer, Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


Kilegant Kurniture, Cpholstery, 


Most yours, BEARDSLEY, M. D. 
And Drapery Goods of all kinds. 
99 to 103 East Bridge 8t., SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 


Proprietors: HANCE BROT _ & WHITE, Philadelphia, 
Externally it is used for all kinds of injuries; re- 
pain iustantly, ly healing the wound- 


ves prompt and permanent relief in BURNS, 
AL bs, CHILBLAINS, VI.NOMOUS STINGS or 
BITES, CUTS and WOUNDS of every description, 
Internally.—It is invaluable in CHOLERA, YEL- 
LOW, TYPHUS, TYPHOID, SCARLEY, aud other 
Fevers. 
In NASAL CATARRH, Field Discharges from the 
EAR, OZ-EN A, Affections of the ANTRUM, and CAN- 


CEROUS AFFECTIONS, it is a b00n to both Physician 


and Patient, For Sale by Druggists and General Dealers. 


Always mention this Paper when writing to Advertisers. 


Is unquestionably the best Tomatoketchup now in the market. 
It is used on the President’s table at the “ White House,” on 
the tables of the foreign diplomats and officials of the govern- 
ment, and at the Southern Hotel and Lindell Hotel, St. Louis ; 
Plankinton House, Milwaukee ; Delmonico’s Restaurant, Hoff- 
man, Astor House, Windsor, Grand Union, Murray Hill, and 
prominent Hotels in New York. Tremont House, 
Adams House, Parker 
Palmer and Tremont Houses in Chicago, 


other 
Young’s Hotel, 
ing hotels in Boston. 
and sold by all of the first-class grocers in the United States. 
Should the bottle be accidentally left uncorked this Tomato- 


House, and other lead- 


ketchup will not mould or lose its flav 


GUARANTEED TO KEEP IN ANY CLIMATE. 


owned | 
iE 
: 
akers 
Patents pending. It 
AVE meets the de 
xed 
} 
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Nature’s Great Vital Energy Recuperator. 


Wheat, a natural food, contains all the fifteen ele- 
ments found in the human body, and chemical analy- 
sis shows all natural foods, vegetable and animal, con- 
tain these same fifteen eiements, and nearly in the 
same proportion as the human body. 
vitalizing elements is the trouble with fine flour. 

Facts are Stubborn Truths, 

FLOUR is the only impovished food used by man- 
kind—impovished by the withdrawal of the tegument- 
ary portion of the wheat, leaving the internal or starchy 
portion. See the facts! In chemistry we find that in 
1oo parts of substance— 

Wheat has an ash of 17.7 parts. 

Flour an ash of 4.1 parts,—an impovishment of over 
three-quarters. 

Wheat has 8.2 parts Phosphoric Acid. 

Flour 2.1 parts Phosphoric Acid,—*n impovish- 
ment of about three-quarters. 

Wheat has 0.6 Lime, and 0.6 Soda. 

Flour 0.1 Lime and 01 Soda,—an impovishment of 
five-sixths Lime and Soda each. 

Wheat has Sulphur, 1.5; Flour hee no Sulphur. 

Wheat has Sulphuric Acid, 0.5; Flour has no Sul- 
phuric Acid. 

Wheat has Silica, 0.3; Flour no Silica. 

Wheat Meal is a ferfect food for Infants and 
Children, containing all the material fora strong and 
vigorous constitution. A positive cure for constipé 
tion. It is a perfect food for the dyspeptic. as it is in 
the best condition for the gastric juice to act upon, fur- 
nishing the power to digest, feeding the nerve centers, 
etc. For the Brain Worker it is unsurpassed, con- 
taining all the phosphatic properties which the active 
brain demands, and without which it is incapable of 
endurance. 

The Arlington Wheat Meal has been on the 
market for the past 12 years, bearing the highest rep- 
utation. Being ground from the best pure wheat, it 
furnishes to the public the means of supplying a per- 
fect food. Its quality. as it leaves the Arlington 
Mills is guaranteed to be of superlative excellence and 
purity. it your grocer does not keep it write for cir- 
culars, etc., to 


SAMUEL A. FOWLE, Prop’r, Arlington, Mass. 


A Specialty. 
THE LARGEST HOUSE IN THE STATE. 


HART, MERRIAM & CO. 


Offer the trading public a stock of 


CARPETINGS, CURTAIN GOODS, 


AND WALL DECORATIONS, 


Of rare designs and beautiful combined colorings 
which will be of advantage to those who desire to fur- 
nish and beautify their homes in good taste. Our 
Stock is immense and contains the richest goods as 
well as the fofu/ar grades for the millions. Our long 
experience enables us to keep pace with the novelties 
as fast as produced. ‘To those who are about to make 
selections for new homes as well as those refurnish- 
ing, we would invite an examination of our Various 
Departments, believing it will be advantageous for all 
purchasers to give us a visit. It costs no more to fur- 
nish in good taste than to buy of a random selected 
stock where patterns and colorings are little regarded. 

Come where you can find beautiful goods and a 
Mammoth Stock at Low Prices. 


HART, MERRIAM & CO., 


$3OL Main St, Hartford, Conn. 


Members of the American Vannufacturers Wall 


Paper Association 


Deficiency of 


Goo KEEPING, 


Yours for Health 


‘Records LYDIA E. 
PINKHAM’S 


VEGETABLE 
COMPOUND, 


Is a Positive Cure 


a £For ALL of those Painful 
Delicate Complaints and 
Complicated troubles and 
Weaknesses so common 
among our Wives, Mothers, 
and Daughters. 
(@PLEASANT TO THE 
TASTE, EFFICACIOUS, 
IMMEDIATE AND LAST- 
ING IN ITS EFFECT, 
ZAIN LIQUID, PILL OR 
LOZENGE FoRM, (6 
ron $5.) Erruer 
Ay? OF THE LATTER 
CURE FROM OBSCRVATION, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
Mrs. PINKHAM's “GUIDE TO HEALTH” AND CONFIDEN- 
TIAL CINCULAR MAILED TO ANY LADY SENDING ADDRESS 
AND STAMP TO LY ASS, Jlention this ie Paper. 


For Weak Women, 


Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham: “ About the first of Sep- 
tember, 1881, my wife was taken with hemorrhage. 
The best styptics the physician could prescribe did 
not check it and gee got more and more enfeebled. 
She was troubled wi.h numbness of the limbs, sick- 
ness of the stomach and loss of appetite. I purchased 
a trial bottle of your Vegetable Compound. She sai 
she could discover as t lutary effect from the jirst dose 
Now she is comparatively free from the stomach’s 
sickness, etc. ‘The hemorrhage is very much better. 
Her appetite is restored, and her general health and 
strengh are much improved. We feel that we have 
been wonderfully ben-fited, and our hearts are drawn 
out in gratitude for the same, and in sympathy for 
other sufferers, for sakes we allow our names 


to be used. W. EATON, Thurston, N. Y 


Marriage and Health. 

Pittsburg, Pa.. Nov. 5th, 1883. Mrs. Lydia E. 
Pinkham: ‘As is fr guent tly the case with mothers 
who have reared | irge families, I have tried the skill 
of a number of physicians, and the virtue of many 
medicines without rel'ef, and as an experiment, I con- 
ltotry yours. Iam nota s¢ eeker after noto riety 
but I want to tell you that I have been wonderfull; 
henefited by your medicine. 1 am now using my 
fourth bottle and it would take but little argument t 
persuade me that my health is fad/y restored. 1 
should like to widely circulate 4 fact of its wonder 
ful curative powers EBE C, ROOP. 


Now the 
diene to begin 
to earn your 


Christmas The 


PERFECT TOWEL-HOLDER 


is something that every one 
wants, as all use a Towel, and 
must hang it up; this is the best 
and most convenient one ever 


made ; itis twice the size of 
illustration, nickel-p!ated, and 
sells at sight. You can make 
8oc. on every dozen. Sample 
by mail, 15c.; one dozen, $1, 
postpaid. HAFF & CO., 
Box 24, Hartfo d, Conn. 


Restores original luster and finish to the shoe. Only 
ressing that will produce a Polish without shrink- 
ng, cracking, or hardening the leather. Each 
!.cile contains double the quantity of other dress- 
s. Gold Medal received at New Orleans for superi- 
“tv overall . rs. Your Shoe Dealer has it. Manuf. 


<hO. H. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


| feet at this season of the year. 


PROSPECTIVE MOTHERS! 


Send 25 cts. to Mrs. F. E. Caller, Hyde Park, 
Mass, Box 393, and receive, sealed, a pamphlet 
giving full directions for making all articles belonging 
to an infant’s wardrobe, with an appendix by Dr. Han- 
aford on feeding. 


FLAVOR YOUR 


THANKSGIVING 


TURKEY DRESSING WITH 
WM. G. BELL & CO.’S 


(Boston, Mass.) 


Seasoning. 


Sample Box to Flavor Eight-Pound 
Turkey sent for 2-cent stamp. 


A PERMANENT 


PERFUME LASTING FOREVER. 

METCALF’S VIOLETTE, HELIOTROPE or JOCKEY 
CLiusp SACHETS, when made into packages, and 
packed with clothing, gloves, handkerchiefs, station- 
ery, or furniture, impart a grateful odor. Sample 
mailed upon receipt of 25 cents in stamps and this 
advertisement. 


THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


ACENTS WANTED 


immediately for the 


DAISY 


W. B. NUTTIN 16 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


DRUNKENNESS 


Imstantly Cured. 
Dr. Haines’ GOLDEN SPECIFIC instantly 
stroys all appetite for alcoholic liquors. It can 
a secretly administered in coffee, tea or any 
article of food, even in liquor itself, with mcvcz- 
228é:29 results. Thousands have been cured, 
tho to-day belicve they quit drinking of thei irown 
free will. E by everybody but caloon- 
Keepers, Addrecsin confidence, 


10.,185 Race £t., Circin-~’" Cc. 


We will send you a book contain- 
ing AMPLE PROOFS of this fact, 
WITHOUT CHARGE, if you 
mention this 
paper when 
writing. 


It is impossible to over-estimate the value of warm 
Thousands of valuable 
lives are sacrificed every year in consequence of damp, 
cold feet. Cold feet lav the foundation for Pulmonary 
Diseases, so fatal to the people of our land. Could 
we make the world know how valuable our Magnetic 
Foot Batteries are for keeping up a warm, genial glow 
through the feet and limbs, none would be without 
them. These insoles warm the whole body, keep the 
vital forces up, magnetize the iron in the blood, and 
cause a feeling of warmth and comfort over the whole 
body. If no other result was produced than to insulate 
the \* 4 from the wet, cold earth, the Insoles would 
be invaluable. In many cases the Insoles alone will 
cure Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and Swelling of the 
Limbs. $1 pair, or three pairs for $2 to any address 
by mail. Send stamps or currency in letter, stating 


| size of boot or shoe, and we will send free by mail to 


any part of the world. Send for our book, ‘A PLAIN 
ROAD TO HEALTH.” Free to any address. 
CHICAGO MAGNETIC SHIELD CO., 
No. 6 Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
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have a “SAFETY PACKAGE" in| Mail ihe 
j ich to carry Shoe Dressing or other liquids Sale anyw re a 

wk, th ABSOLUTE SAFETY. Do not risk 

hlet ving the pleasures of you whole trip marred i j 

ring ik finding, when unpacking your trunk, a lot of ‘ vs 

lan- ined clothing, simply because the bottle of 

a ressing, Perfume, or any other liquid you may - 1 Py 
to carry has become broken. Sent by 
| turn mail, postpaid, for 40 cents. 
CASE & DANIELS, Boot and Shoe Dealer, HOOL | 
HARTFORD, CONN. p 

| ERFUMER BOSTON, Mass 

4 

The Food of Food 

_— Are the Fastest Selling Household Goods for both e oo Oo oo Ss. 4 

ile sexes extant. 250 to 500 r ct. Cy ee All new. : 
a 2 No competition. Light and adapted to long transpor- am, 
JA PANESE SOAP tation and exporting. Samples free to those who | R DLE ; i 
mean business. Sen at once for new 4o-p. catalogue. 
R. GEO, S. I. WHITE, Specialty M’f’r. Cakes made of “‘Cere 
i Box 255 Danbury, Conn. > 
the Laundry, Bath or Toilet. "Will not aline Flakes” are simply delicious, 
vell stick or green the clothes like many soaps 
os stly of rosin. Contains no filthy disease-giv- They melt in the mouth. Use with them ; 
ass, cleaneat soap made,, Positively cures or |g 
rsor Trade Marks and get the handsomest =f 4° Flavoring Extracts, honey pure pie syrup erea _ 
— Sold by all grocers. Manufactured only by 3k 7 EXCEL ALL OTHERS. line Flakes’’ is as more digestible than af. ; 
FISK MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. 5 THOS. WOOD & CO. BOSTON. 
Springfield, 0., 0 Buckwheat as 100 is greater than 37. 
THE CELEBRATED Crreauine Co., Cotumsus, Inp, 
PROVIDED WITH EITHER DOCK ASH 
1 The “* ANDES” is a first-class range in every fe- WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THI® 
] spect and is guaranteed equal to any other in every COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE a 
desirable particular or no sale. It can be had in the & 
various styles, with high or low closet, cabinet base, ‘a 

y with or without high shelf, with or without reservoir, 

n and with dock ash grate. By a slight change it can be 

; used to burn wood. Will keep fire continuously ; ae 

4 bakes equally well at any time of the day. It is well an 

4 made and tastefully finished in nickel and tile. Is 

handsome, durable and effective. Every Range fully 

warranted to do all that is claimed for it. Compari- a 
son of quality and price invited. sa 7 
PHILLIPS & GLARK STOVE 
Correspondence solicited. 
~ 

1 

SUBMERGED FILTER CHICACO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 

cipal lines East of Chicago, and continuous lines a a 
4 ADAPTED TO ANY points West, Nort ond Southw is the 
4 . only true middle link in that transcontinental system 
T k which invites and facilitates travel and traffic in either 
Cooler, Water an 5 Refrigerator or Reservoir Gizectton between the Atlantic and Pacific. tude Chi 
J fhe Rock Island main line and branches include - 
NOW IN USE, ca 
go, Joliet, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline " 
The SUBMERGED FILTER” is designed to meet a long-felt | West Lig 
want. Bad water is plentiful and dangerous. The purest is that which erty, lowa City, Des Moines, Indianola, Winterset, At- 
gathers on the mountain tops and percolates through the soil till it lantic, Knoxville, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
reaches the valley below. Council Binits, in lowa; Gallatin, sreaton, St. Joseph, 
This Filter is an imitation of the process of nature, made more cer- ye 
tain in its effects by the science of man, producing in five minutes trom St. Paul, in Minnesota;’ Watertown, in Dakota, and 
~_ the filthy Schuylkill, Susquehanna, Mississippi or Hudson, water clear | ®undreds of intermediate cities, towns and villages. es 
as drops from the crystal spring. : : The Creat Rock Island Route & ; 
The dirty, fibrous accumulations can be readily removed with a brush. Guarantees Speed, Comfort and Safety to those who aa 
The Filter can be placed in position or removed in a moment. thoroughly 
; rac ry steel. 8 bridges are solid structure: 
aie by any person in ten minutes, at an expense of ot stone and iron. Its rolling stock is perfect as human 
ad skillcan makeit. It has all the safety appliances that 
It can be applied to any water-cooler, refrigerator or reservoir now in and experience proves 
; aDacitv. valuable. lts practic operat is conservative ar 
use, of whatever design, make or capacity. The 
This combination of qualities—ettectiveness, cheapness and adapt- “ry of its passenger accommodations is unequaled in 

it asa filter. tie West—unsurpassed in the world. 

atented Sept. 15, 1885. Ask your dealers for them. All Express Trains between Chicago and the Missourt aw 

> *ullman Palace Parlor and Sleeping Cars, elegan 

*hicago, St. Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City—resti 

Id D PHILADELPHIA JULY 208s. Reclining Chair Cars. 

tC W. G. HIMROD, Dear Sir:—Having given your Sub-Merged The Famous Albert Lea Route 

cad Filter the very severest test of not brushing, washing or emptying for Is the direct, favorite line between Chicago and Minne ys 

over ten weeks past, and finding the water as pure as spring water, | spoils and this route Fast Express 

, 7 rains run daily to he summer resorts, picturesque 

- [oie recommen it te the use of all who desire to avoid the filth of | jocalities and hunting and fishing grounds of lowa and is 

a the Schuylkill or —— er water. Minnesota. The rich wheat fields and grazing lands of 5 

ours Sincerely, O. La. F. PERRY. interior Dakota are reached via Watertown. A short, 5 

desirable route, via Seneca and Kankakee, offers supe- 

Cc rior inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, In- 

i SUBMERGED FILTER COMPANY dianapolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. Joseph, ae } 

he (LIMITED ) Kansas Minneapolis. St. 

and intermediate points. All classes of patrons, 
ss OFFICES {Sa University Place, NEW YORK. especially families, ladies and children, receive from 
1g 5 923 Chestnut Street, PHILA. ° etals and employes of Bock Island trains protection, 

respectful courtesy and kindly attention. 

WwW. G. HIMROD, HULME andT Folders—obtainable at ali principal 

'* » Sec reasurer, cket Offices in the United States and Canada—or any 

NEW YORK. desired information, address, 

R. R. CABLE, § E. ST. JOHN, 
i. Medal awaraed for Merit at the American Institute, 1885, New York City. cent iter, age 
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LADIES:—Before starting ona journey, be 


i 


Good HouSEKEEPING, 


Free from Lime and Absolutely Pure. 


The Royal Baking Powder is made from Cream of Tartar specially refined 


and prepared for its use by patent processes, by which the Tartrate of Lime is 
totally eliminated. 
care, labor 


This highly important result has been attained only with great 


and expense. In money alone a quarter of a million dollars has been invested 
in patents, machinery and appliances by which the crude Cream of Tartar, being 
procured direct from the wine districts of Europe, and subjected in this country 


to these exclusive processes, is rendered entirely free, not only from the objec- 
tionable Tartrate of Lime, but from other foreign substances. 
This adds greatly to the cost of manufacturing Royal 


Baking Powder ; but, 


as all its other ingredients are selected and prepared with the same precise care 
and regardless of labor or expense, an article is produced that is entirely free 
from any extraneous substance and chemically pure in all respects. 

No lime, earth, alum or impurity of any kind can, by inadvertence ot 


Royal,” 


contains no ingredients except those certified by the most eminent chemists nec- 


by the 
use of adulterated articles or otherwise, be introduced into the and it 
essary to make a pure, wholesome and perfect baking powder. 

It costs more to manufacture the Royal Baking Powder than any other, but 
it is, as shown by chemical analysis, the only absolutely pure Baking Powder made. 


Royal is the only Baking Powder made that is free from both lime and alum. 


ALWAYS MENTION 


Good Housekeeping 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS. 


EMERY KNIFE-SHARPENER. 


“ THE CARVER’S FRIEND.” 

A few strokes will give the dullest knife a keen_edge, which every housekee per will appreciate. 
for table jor {kitchen use. Made of best Turkish Emery, with steel wire in center, 
Price, with fine Cocobola handle, 85 cents; Applewood handle, 60 cents. Sent, 
in postage stamps or any convenient way. 


Vv. H. PARKIN, 11 South Water Street, Cleveland, Ohio, 


Handy 
and will last for years. 
post-paid, on receipt of price, 


+5 


= 


THE GREAT FCHINA 


Give pre to those forming cluls 
COF E 


Tea Se ts of 44 
WwW hite Dinner Sets of 112 pieces, with & 
ders. Send us your address and mention this | 
we will mail you our C < Book containingaco 
List. HE GREAT CHINA Co, 


10 STATE si., ‘BOSTON, MASS, 


Do Your Hands Cheap? 


COBB’S COMPLEXION SOAP preven. chy 
ping—leaves the skin soft as velvet. The ch oicest 
Toilet Soap extant. Absolutely pure. For sale} 
Druggists. Trial Sample mailed for 6c. postave, 

A. H. COBB, 33 Batterymarch St., Boston. Mas 


WE SELL DIRECT TO 
(avoid Agents and Dealers wi pro 
fits and expenses Couble the on 
every Piano they sell) and t 
First-Class UPRIGET Catix- 
7% Octave Rosewood Piar War- 
ranted 6 years, for M193! 
a 


send it—with Beautiful Cx 
Stool—for Trialin your own H 
fore youbuy. Send for circ sto 


Marchal & Smith, 235 East 21st St., >. * 


KIDDERS PASTILES 


* STOWELL & (0. 


SINK CLEANER. 


Prevents sic kness and bad odors. Valuable f 
keepers. Agents Wanted. Sample by mail Pp st-p 
2ocents. SLEEVE HOLDER Co., Greenfield. 


STEAM COOKING. 
Is what gives notoriety to the tables of 
~ some of our best hotels. The Auto- 
matic Steam Cooker makes same 
=o process simple for Family Use. A 
whole dinner can be cooked in it at once 
with no possibility of spoiling. Prices 
$1.50 to $5.00, express prepaid, to any 
part of the country. Circular, testimon: 
and Dr. Le 
. What to Eat and How to E 
on application. 
WILMOT CASTLE & CO., Rochester, N 


as 


worth, and where to buy them 

Mailed for 15 Cents. 
ASSOCIATED FANCIERS, 
237 S. Eighth St. Philadelphia, Pa.§ 


GREAT MOON HOAX 


$1.50. Manual for Self-Instruction, $1. - I pitome, 

25 cents. Special ——— by Mail, Send 

stamp for Pages 
Publisher, 

Monroe Ave., Rochest«r 


DO YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY? 


Write to the Publishers of 


Good Houskeeping 


And secure territory to canvass for 
subscriptions. 


EASY WORK. GOooD PY. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
New York Office, Broadwa; 


NETIC 


1, N.Y. 


| 
: 
— 3 
a 
TEA SETS of 46 and 68 pieces with $10 an) 815 
orders. Decorated TEA SETS of 44 &56 ce 
with S12 and 815 orders. STEM-WINIING 
— 
4 
4 
RICE 
| 
= 
> 
DO YOU WANT A 
xe DOC BUYERS’ CUIDE, 
Colored plates, 100 engrav 
\ of different breeds, prices tl re 
i 
\ 
SSS 


events chap 
Choices 
“or sale b 
Dostave, 
poston. Mas 
ANILIES- 


he tables ; 


blishers, 


